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The Editor wants all the players in America to send him 


“ off-duty ” photographs of themselves and their player friends. 
' The pictorial section of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM is ex- 
e clusively dedicated to the life of player folk away from the 


stage. That little snap-shot on your dressing-table is just the sort. 
If you have no such photographs, get some. Contribute to it—now! 
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OUR husband, brother or 
father can’t strop a razor 
expertly. Few men can, and 
tney never hope to learn how. 
That’s why they can’t shave 
themselves satisfactorily. ‘That’s 
why they kick ever and always 
about their shaving. 

Now, the AutoStrop Safety 
Razor is a new invention that 
enables any novice to strop, and 
to shave himself as quickly, 
handily and expertly as the head 
barber. 

Naturally husband, brother or 
father won’t believe this, but 
when they find themselves shav- 
ing with the AutoStrop Safety 
Razor, and doing it as well as 
the head barber, what will they 
be? Surprised ! 


Far Quicker, 
Handier than 
Any Other Razor 












Add this surprise to the Christ- 
mas gift surprise and you have 
given a double surprise. 


NO RISK IN GIVING IT 
(Deaters, You Prease Reap ) 

Any dealer will sell you an 
AutoStrop Razor on trial. If 
after Christmas, «* He’’ doesn’t 
like it, dealer will g'adly refund 
your money, as he has a contract 
with us (or can get one) pro- 
tecting him from loss. 

Consists of a self-stropping 
safety razor (silver-plated), 12 
blades and strop in handsome 
case, price $5.00,—one’s total 
shaving expense for years, as one 
blade often lasts a year. 

The best way to forget to get 
an AutoStrop Razor isto put it off. 


Strops, Shaves, 


RaFOR a 


AatoStrop Safety Razor Co., 360 Sth Ave., New York; 233 Coristine Bldg., Montreal ; 61 New Oxford St., London 











The California woods have found an ardent devotee in MISS BEATRICE PRENTICE, of 
the “On the Eve” company. 
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MISS LILLIAN RUSSELL requires the special assistance of her maid in donning this beautiful gown which she wears 
in her own play, ‘‘In Search of a Sinner."’ Photograph by White, N. ¥ 
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Being a western girl MISS BLANCHE BATES prefers the horse to the automobile or airship. 
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A scene from a dram: 
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MRS. LESLIE-CARTER, who is mee starring in a new play by RUPERT HUGHES, is shown at rest in “‘Bienvenida”™’ 


er summer home at New Rochelle, New York. 
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The most recent portrait of HENRY CLAY BARNABEE, the Grand Old Man of light opera in this country. MR. 
BARNABEE is pictured here with his friend, GEORGE LEON VA RNEY,who is assisting him in preparing for publica- 
tion the story of the famous “‘Bostonian’s’ career. MR BARNABEE’S active service as a player covers a period of 

fty-three years. Perhaps no other man identified with the American stage has so wide an acquaintance among fellow 


actors and theatre-goers as MR. BARNABEE. 
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EDGAR SELWYN, author of “The Country Boy,” and his wife, MARGARET MAYO, author of “Baby Mine,”’caught 


y the camera during their visit to the convent of St. Anne in Jerusalem. 
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One would not believe MISS BLANCHE RING to be a farmer yet here she is proudly displaying to LOUISE DRESSER 
and GEORGE ANDER — the corn she has induced to grow about her summer home, 
Sunny Gables” at Mamoraneck, New York. 
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MISS MARION KIRBY, recalled for her excellent work last season in ““The Third Degree’ and now appearing in 
“The Country Boy,” spent last summer in Munich where this picture of her was taken. 
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MISS ISABELLA D’ARMOND is another prominent vaudeville artist who enjoys motoring. The car in which she appears, painted purple 
and white, attracted a deal of attention during the last Elks convention in Detroit. 
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MR. BEBAN is an honorary member of the Atlantic City Life Guard for having 


leaped from a pier, fully dressed, and saved a bather’s life. 
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When the New York actor has two days’ leisure he runs to Atlantic City. Here from left to right are, GEORGE BEBAN. EFFINGHAM 
PINTO and EDWARD PH 
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RICHARD CARLE and one of the ladies of his company snapped by the camera man just before the matinee, 
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HENRY HALL, “‘The-Men-From.Home,” and MRS. HALL spend all their leisure moments motoring, 
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Miss WYNN KING, of ‘ ‘The Red Mill” company, disposes of her leisure time as shown above. Several of her ares 


ments are distinctly noteworthy. 
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(See article on page 153) 
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MISS NORA BAYES and her husband, JACK NORWORTH, long before they sensed the lure of the footlights. 
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MISS REGINA CONNELLY, of io pheEartune Hunter company, takes pictures everywhere and develops them in 
er leisure mom pePhotoprarh by Burke & “twell, Chicago. 
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MARIE EMPRESS, the latest arrival from the London Music-halls, goes about New York in her own big car, 
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She is here shown in her new car. 
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The latest portrait of MISS MARGARET ILLINGTON by Sarony, New York. MISS ILLINGTON recently returned 
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to the stage as a star in ‘Until Eternity,” the story of which begins on the opposite page. 
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UNTIL E&sTERNITY 


By EDWARD ELSNER 


Novelized from MISS MARGARET ILLINGTON’S acting version of the play 
By CHARLES WOOD. With the permission of EDWARD J, BOWES 


CHAPTER I—THE GHOST OF ANASTASIE 


WOMAN passed by, under the 
Pe aay light of a street lamp which 

seemed the solitary beacon in a sea 
of London fog. M. Fornac—Leon of 
that name, a great house in France— 
might have touched her, so close did 
Copyright, 1910, by the Story-Press Corporation. 


that dim, gray shape pass before him. 
With the instinct of his race, the de- 
bonair young Frenchman flashed a 
quick side-glance at this shadow of fem- 
inine form, It was only idle curiosity 
and a roving eye that prompted him, 
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but what he saw in that brief interval 
of dimmed illumination brought him 
up short, as if a ghost had suddenly 
become visible. 

A clear, soft profile whose loveliness 
seemed to possess the dignity of sorrow ; 
a face, young and old at once, upon 
which despair and resignation had left 
their lines; a mass of Titian-red hair, 
piquantly contrasted with the pallor of 
her skin—these were the impressions 
that Leon Fornac received from his cas- 
val moment of inspection. Another man 
would have been stirred for a moment 
into objective interest and impersonal 
sympathy ; but for him they opened the 
flood-gates of memory and led the way 
into a labyrinth of perplexity. 

With a muttered “Diable,” he re- 
covered his self-possession and started 
in pursuit, His brief halt, however, 
had made a second and more careful 
scrutiny, which was his purpose, impos- 
sible; face and form, with their deep 
reticent sadness, had disappeared in the 
fog, which that evening was of the dire- 
ness known as “London particular.” So 


Leon Fornac resumed his way, as well_ 


as he could, toward his_destiriation, ob- 
sessed and tormented by old memories. 


_~--~He€ Técalled how he had seen the same 


tragic countenance, framed in its in- 
congruous red hair, flit by him at night 
once before—several years before, in an 
Avignon lane behind the gardens of the 
Fornac chateau. “Yet something more 
than the mere coincidence burned in his 
- brain; he remembered a woman with 
the same face, the same eyes—younger 
and sweeter, she was, but marvelously 
the same, save that her hair was dark 
instead of ruddy blonde. He seemed 
to hear the voice of this other once more 
crooning a lullaby, a plaintive song of 
_ old Provence, to a child who was much 
like her, and who still lived, motherless, 
at Fornac. 

“Anastasie,” he whispered to himself, 
reverently, “is it only a resemblance, or 
do you walk the night to haunt us?” 

Though not given to brooding, he had 
gone over that wretched story only too 
often in the past few years; every little 
detail of it was a part of his life. He saw 
Anastasie as she first entered the cha- 
teau, a shy, blushing provincial girl 


whom his great brother, Eugene, had 
taken to wife. She was dazzled by so 
much grandeur and ceremonial; she 
quailed before the ice-cold courtesy of 
her austere mother-in-law, a grande 
dame of the old school who was pre- 
revolutionary in her aristocratic ideals. 
Eugene, the imperative man of affairs, 
she had loved as if he were a god who 
had stooped down to honor her, and he 
had accepted that abject worship as his 
right, without helping her up to a more 
intimate comradeship. 

“Ah! if I were only to be loved like 
that!” Leon had thought enviously, 
knowing only the caresses of dancers 
and the affection of petites maitresses. 
His jealousy had been soothed, however, 
by the touching sisterly devotion which 
Anastasie brought to him. 

The timid bird became accustomed to 
her luxurious bower at last and began 
to spread her wings. The quiet, modest 
girl transformed herself into a spirit of 
winsome joy, tripping about with feet as 
light as feather-down, breaking out into » 
little snatches of melody, scattering love 
and brightness into every corner of the 
home. Then songs, and-laughter slowly 
hushed, and fear seemed to take posses- 
sion of the wife who should have been 
so infinitely cherished. 

Fear of what? Fear of whom? She 
would not say; she never complained; 
but Leon guessed that it centered upon 
the grim, stark mother-in-law who pre- 
sided over the dinner table and the 
salon with awesome haughtiness, about 
whose neck the bones of her noble an- 
cestors seemed to rattle with her beads 
and her oranaments of jet. She was 
Voltairean, nothing less, this sarcastic 
old mother of Fornac ;her epigrams were 
tipped with steel, and thé polite bitter- 
ness that lurked on her thinly-drawn, 
cruel lips never spared the sensitive 
heart of Anastasie, whom she accepted 
merely as a girl of the rabble, unfitted 
by blood or bearing to mate her 
incomparable Engene and bear his 
children. 

Then came the time when there was 
proinise of an heir, and when Leon, on- 
looker in this silent domestic tragedy, 
had hoped that his implacable mother 
would soften toward the forlorn girl. 
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He had been deluded, however; the 
change had been for the worse, instead 
of the better, and for days after Guil- 
bert was born, the dowager Madame 
Fornac had not spoken to Anastasie or 
touched the child. So the girl’s great 
sacrament of travail had been one of 
tears, shed softly in the silence of the 
night, rather than gladness; and Leon 
had said to himself: “No good will 
come of it!” 

Six nonths later the storm which had 
been brewing broke in deadly earnest. 
Anastasie disappeared, leaving her in- 
fant son behind ; Eugene locked himself 
up in his room for days; and Madame 
Fornac had tramped up and down the 
chateau with a kind of gloating melan- 
choly, wearing the aspect of a Cassan- 
dra whose prophecies had come true. 
To Leon’s demands for an explanation 
she had hinted darkly at infidelities on 
the part of the missing wife, wanton- 
“ness Whicty she had suspected from the 
beginning. The credence which he re- 
fused to give to these unproven charges 
came from Eugene without question; 


and the two brothers were close to a 


quarrel over that issue, the husband 
granting the dishonor which he should 
at all costs have endeavored to refute. 

Two days afterward, the incident was 
closed forever. Newspapers fromr Paris 
brought news of a terrible railroad ac- 
cident in which an express for Calais 
had been wrecked and burned. Twenty 
passengers had been killed in the catas- 
trophe, some of them torn and charred 
beyond recognition; but among the 
names of those who had been identified 
was that of Anastasie Fornac. Papers 
and personal effects which escaped the 
flames had made a blackened mass of 
human flesh known as the wife of 
Eugene Fornac, banker at. Avignon, 

Thus had Anastasie found her free- 
dom, and though her memory lingered 
at the chateau Fornac, her name was 
never spoken. She had been given fitting 
burial under. the family monument; 
Eugene had taken another wife—Julie 
Durand, a beauty from the social world 
of Paris, of whom Madame Fornac 
approved; and Leon had devoted him- 
self, with more than an uncle’s interest, 
to the motherless boy, Guilbert. 


But that woman who had passed by 
twice in-the dusk, the somber woman 
with the red hair, was strangely like the 
lost Anastasie. So, troubled and pensive, 
Leon Fornac went on through the mists 
of London to the home of Dr. John 
Guthrie, a physician with whom he had 
important business. 


CHAPTER II 
THE MYSTERIOUS MRS. BENSON. 


Emily Guthrie, a gentle spinster 
who had given so much attention ta 
her brother’s career as a doctor that she 
had somehow missed her own natural 
profession as wife and mother, was ad- 
dicted to quiet little philanthropies. Of 
one of her sweet ministries—the patron- 
age of waifs and street gamins—she 
kept him in ignorance, for it was her 
hobby to conceal these pseudo-maternal 
duties ; but in others he shared helpfully. 
In her latest deed of kindness, she- 
counted upon his collaboration, for in — 
it a man’s influence was needed, and she 
had aroused his keen interest in what he 
persisted in calling “the case.” 

She had become acquainted with a 
Mrs. Benson, who had given faithful 
and intelligent service to her friends, the 
Carpenters, for five years, as a govern- 
ess. That family had several growing 
children whom Mrs. Benson cared for 
and taught with as much kindness, pa- 
tience and self-sacrifice as if she had 
been their own mother. Dr. Guthrie him- 
self had pronounced her “a splendid wo- 
man, who must have an interesting his- 
tory,” but Emily had done more; she 
had won the most sacred confidence of 
this unusual governess and had set out 
to help her carry through a plan upon 
which her heart was set. At last, when 
the Carpenters’ débutante daughter be- 
came engaged to be married, Mrs. Ben- 
son’s era of usefulness in that home was 
over; and the plot which she and Emily 
had conceived was set a-foot. As a re- 
sult of this womanly conspiracy, Leon 
Fornac had come from Avignon to Lon- 


don, to engage the governess whom Dr, ~ 


Guthrie had so heartily recommended 
for his nephew, Guilbert, in letters to his” 
brother, Eugene, The Fornacs and the 
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_ Guthries were friends of long standing, 
~and the doctor’s assurance that he had 

’ found just the woman to look after the 
heir of Fornac and teach him English 
Was enough to bring Leon across the 
channel. 

At the appointed hour, Leon reached 
the Guthrie home and went into con- 
ference with the doctor and Mrs. Car- 
penter—who was willing to give Mrs. 
Benson a most exemplary “character.” 
While they were talking in the library, 
the bell rang again, and Marie, the 
French maid of the Guthrie establish- 
ment, ushered the applicant herself into 
the library, to await the coming of 
Emily, with whom she had requested a 
private interview. She was gowned in 
simple black, with a touch of white at the 
throat and wrists—the conventional at- 
tire of the English governess—and her 
face and hair were those of the woman 


who had aroused Leon’s recent revery 


- ~—As~ Mrs. Benson sat down with a 
tired little sigh, Marie paused for a mo- 
ment of sociability. : 

“You don’t remembaire me, ma- 
dame?’ she asked. 

“No.” 

“T was just leaving ze service of ze 
Carpentares. when you first came to 
zair home.” 

“Oh, yes, I recall you now.” 

“Zay were a dull familie. I like ze 
Doctair’s family better. More life here. 
But I prefaire Anglaise to Francais.” 

“Indeed?” was Mrs, Benson’s dull 
response. 

“T am from Avignon,” continued the 
irrepressible Marie. “Were you ever in 
Avignon, madame?” 

Mrs, Benson hesitated, and then said: 
“Some years ago I lived near Avignon.” 

“Did you ever hear of a family at 
Avignon called Fornac? M. Fornac he 
ees in ze drawing room now.” 

“Eugene Fornac?” questioned Mrs. 
Benson, with a little catch in her voice. 

“Non. M. Leon, hees brother. Do you 
know about M. Eugene’s first wife, An- 
astasie? She desairt him and her leetle 
boy, but she was punished queeck, She 
‘was killed in a wreck.” 

“What became of the boy?” demand- 
ed Mrs: Benson, eagerly. 


in the fog. _ - 


“Oh, poor leetle fellow, he has been 
seeck, and he is theen, oh, so theen. His 
uncle Leon love him devotedly. He will 
not stand for ze nonsense of ze present 
Mme. Fornac. She was a great beauty 
of Paris, and is a vary uppish sort of 
pairson, so zay say. She will not pair- 
meet ze muzzer of M, Fornac to live 
wiz zem.” 

Emily appeared in time to -check 
Marie’s tale of gossip, which Mrs. Ben- 
son knew only too well. Her arms were 
full of toys, for she had just come from 
one of her secret parties to homeless 
children in the kitchen. Mrs. Benson 
helped her to wrap the gifts and send 
them down to the waifs by Marie; and 
before the doctor entered everything 
except one doll was out of sight. At the 
sound of his footsteps this betraying 
bit of evidence had to be tucked under 
some cushions. 

“Mrs. Benson, I must apologize for 
keeping you waiting,” said the doctor. 
“I saw you come in, I have just had a 
long talk with Leon Fornac and Mrs. 
Carpenter, and everything is arranged 
satisfactorily. You will get the position. 
I believe that you are very fortunate. 
The Fornacs are charming people; they 
have a town house in Paris, a chateau 
at Avignon, horses, motor cars, and all 
that makes life delightful. M. Fornac 
travels a great deal with his wife, and 
so you will be much alone with the child 
—But why are you so silent? Are you 
not pleased with the prospect?” 

“T am thinking,” she said, evading his 
glance. 

Dr. Guthrie ran on about the desira- 
bility of being a governess to young 
Guilbert Fornac, and at every word 
Mrs. Benson seemed to wince. Finally, 
as if making a sudden resoltttion against 
her own will, she looked up at him and 
sajd : 

“Please forgive me. The temptation 
to accept this place is very strong, but I 
cannot go.” e 

“Cannot go?” echoed the doctor, with 
some irritation. “Why at first you were 
anxious for the place. You astound me. 
I was so positive you would go that 
I asked M. Leon to make arrangements 
for your transportation, and he has 
gone to purchase the tickets,” 
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The pale and trembling Mrs. Benson 
murmured : 
~ “T thank you, doctor, with all my heart 
for the interest you have shown and the 
trouble you have taken on my behalf; 
but I cannot accept this position.” 

Dr. Guthrie glared at her, and then 
demanded : 

“Ts that final?” 

“Yes,” she whispered. 
“Very well. We will drop the sub- 
ject.” ' 
' The doctor turned upon his heel and 
left the room without another word to 
’ the governess. His anger was justifiable, 
for her apparent caprice, in the face of 
his efforts on her behalf would make him 
seem much like a blundering fool in the 
eyes of. Leon Fornac whom he had 
brought from London for the single pur- 
pose of engaging Mrs. Benson. Now he 
would have to go to Leon’s hotel and 
offer some kind of a limping apology. 

As soon as her brother had disap- 
peared, Emily Guthrie, who had fol- 
lowed this turn of affairs with blank 
astonishment, rounded upon her shrink- 
ing friend in what was for her an un- 
usual display of temper. She had good 
reason for her surprise and indignation, 
because Mrs. Benson was none other 
than the lost Anastasie Fornac, and 
Emily had known it all the while. 


CHAPTER III 
WOMAN’S PRIVILEGE 


The wife of Eugene Fornac had 
really come to her end in that railway 
tragedy—in spirit but not in body. She 
had left the chateau, deserting all that 
was dear to her, resolved that the family 
into which she had married should 
Never see her again, She wanted 
to disappear utterly, to vanish, leav- 
ing no trace behind; and the wreck, 
by a strange turn of destiny, served 
that purpose better and more effec- 
tively than suicide. She came to her 
senses.in a hospital, where people ad- 
dressed her as Mrs. Benson; she heard 
her own name mentioned as among the 
dead; and when she fully grasped the 
situation, when she realized that the 
confusion of the accident had destroyed 


her former identity and thrust another 
name upon her, she accepted her new 
personality with a kind of somber re- 
lief. Thereafter she was Mrs. Benson, 
an English governess, and Emily Guth- 
rie, whose sympathy had slowly won her 
complete confidence, was the only per- 
son in the world aware of the fact that 
Anastasie Fornac was still alive, altered 
by suffering and a wig, into the myste- 
rious, unhappy Mrs, Benson. 

“T never heard of such a thing!” 
Emily cried out when the doctor had 
slammed the door behind him, “Mrs. 
Benson, I protest! I feel for you, I sym- 
pathize with you; I believe in you! I 
entered into this plan with you heart 
and soul ; and now when my brother and 
I have brought it to a successful con- 
clusion, you throw the whole thing 
over! I am simply furious!” 

“Dear, dear Emily,” the governess 
pleaded, “you have been good to me, 
wonderfully good, and I appreciate it. 
But think of the suffering I should en- 
dure if I went back!” 

. “Haven’t I argued with you and tried 
to show you that your plan was impos- 
sible?” Emily retorted. “But you were 
so sure of yourself that you convinced 
me against my judgment. Now see my 
position! I enlist my brother’s interest ;~ 
he secures this place for you; Leon For- 
nac comes all the way from France and 
then !{—However, I will not reproach 

ou any more. It is your own private 

usiness, and I am through with it.” 

Then, in low, anguished tones, “Mrs, 
Benson” tried to explain: 

“All the time I was with the Carpen- 
ters, Emily, I was obsessed with the de- 
sire to see my boy. Once I hurriedly left 
for Avignon. At first I felt that just to 
see him again would be enough, so I took 
lodgings in a side-street and waited. 
One day he came to the village with 
Leon—and I saw my son! I almost 
swooned with the ecstasy of it! I saw 
him, this time not in my dreams, but 
there in the flesh before my very eyes. 
For a while I was satisfied, but soon I 
came to the point where I could not 
bear the anguish of waiting, waiting, 
waiting for him to come again. So I de- 
termined to enter the grounds of the 
chateau, steal up to the house, and watch 
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for him through the windows—and I 
succeeded. Then my craving became so 
intense that I could not stay away. 
Night after night I went there. The last 

“night I went to the billiard-room win- 
dow which was the safest to approach 
and where he was often to be found in 
the evenings. There he was. My heart 
was calling softly, ‘Guilbert! Guilbert! 
My little Son! Mine! Mine!’ I felt I 
must touch him; I must hold him to my 
breast. 

“Suddenly that woman, that other 
woman, entered.the room. Her eyes 
were blazing with anger. She ap 
proached Guilbert and spoke to him. 
When he turned to answer her, she 
raised her hand and struck him sharply 
. in the face! 

“I, standing outside there, unable to 
enter, was frantic. I felt like a fiend! I 
felt as if I could strangle her! In the rage 
of that moment, my resolve was born. I 
went home and thought it all out. All 
the old servants had been dismissed, 
even the governess, I would apply for 
for that position. No one would know 
me but my husband or Leon, and if 
they suspected, I could brave it out. 
Then I thought of you, and I knew that 
in your great kindness you would help 
me.’ 

“Yes,” admitted Emily, “your con- 
fidence in yourself inspired me.” 

“But to-day,” she continued, “when I 
heard that Leon Fornac was in that 
room, all the bitterness of my married 
life came back to me. When I was mar- 
ried, Emily, I was so young, so inexpe- 
rienced, but oh, so eager to learn. Eu- 
gene was a great man; I.idolized him, 
‘I worshipped him, but he seemed to re- 
sent my wish to know of his affairs. I 
_ had no part in his larger life. Mentally 
and spiritually I was an interloper, 
‘though materially I had all that he could 
give. It was his mother to whom he 
went with his confidences, not to me. 
From the first I was a thing apart. Oh, 
if we could have lived together alone, 
things would have come out right. 

“So when I heard Leon’s name, a 
' few minutes ago, the thought that at 
any moment I might again come face to 
face with one of that family stunned me. 
In a moment I realized how right you 


had been and how impossible it all was! 
And now—and now—it is settled, and 
I shall not go back to Avignon, or see 
Guilbert at all.” 

With a stifled sob she took up her veil 
drearily, and prepared to go. 

Just then the door swung open slowly, 
and a grimy, mischievous little face 
peeped in. It was one of the waifs whom 
Emily had been entertaining while her 
brother had conferred with Leon 
Fornac. 

“Kin I come in?” the urchin asked. 
“Marie.said I’d find you in here. Say, we 
had a lot of good things to eat, and I 
got a dandy present, All the kids got 
just what they wanted. Say, Miss Emily, 
here’s something for. you.’ 

He pulled it out. of his. trousers 
pocket. 

“What’s that, Jim?” Emily inquired 
gently. 

“It’s a Liowei-odos you.” 

“Thank you, Jim,” Emily said tender- 
ly, as she accepted the offering. “But 
that’s a dreadful way to treat a flower. 
Why carry it in your pocket ?” 

“Oh, you know how the other kids 
will guy a feller,” he answered bash- 
fully. Then he grinned affectionately 
at Emily and “Mrs. Benson,” said good- 
by, and disappeared. ; 

“That child—has he a mother ?” asked 
“Mrs. Benson” hoarsely. 

“No, he’s an orphan. What i is passing 
through your mind?” 

“Thoughts. Thoughts and feelings 
—of my own son—of Guilbert.” 

Her aspect of woe vanished ; the calm 
determination of motherhood glowed 
upon-her face, 

“Do you know, Emily,” she cried ex- 
ultantly, “that child’s coming has given 
me back my courage?” * . 

As if in answer to her words, the 
telephone bell rang at the doctor’s desk, 
and Emily, answering the call, said to 
some one: 

“No, the doctor has gone to €e you 
at your hotel.” 

Then, quickly placing her hand over 
the mouthpiece of the instrument, she 
whispered to “Mrs. Benson :” 

“Tt is Leon Fornac. Hie wants to know 
when you will leave.” 

The yearning mother seemed to take 















on the aspect of a Madonna as she an- 
swered, with a note of rapture in her 
voice : 

“Say—say that I will leave—that I 
will start for Avignon—at once—to- 
night.” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE HOUSE OF MEMORIES 


Leon Fornac booked passage for 
“Mrs. Benson” and then left for Avig- 
non, directing her to follow as soon as 
she had completed her preparations. 
Through her skillful contriving, and 
with the connivance of Emily, he did 
not have a chance to meet this govern- 
ess who was so highly recommended, but 
he trusted in the judgment of his 
friends, the Guthries, and accepted her 
on faith. Two days later he rejoined the 
family at Avignon. 

That evening after dinner Eugene 
Fornac, grave and distinguished, sat in 
the sumptuous drawing room of his 
chateau, absorbed in the financial news 
of the day. Guilbert, a weedy, sad-eyed 
little boy, toiled at his writing lesson 
near by. Julie, the second Mme. Eugene 
Fornac, completed the family circle— 
lovely, insolent and overdressed. 

Leon, who had been dining out with 
some of his gay bachelor friends, 
strolled in just in time to interrupt an 
incident which was a usual thing in the 
Fornac household, Julie had spoken to 
Guilbert, who, absorbed in his tasks, 
had failed to answer intelligibly. 

“Have you lost your senses, Guil- 
bert?” the step-mother asked sharply. “I 
have asked you three questions, and you 
answer me as if you did not know what 
you were saying. In your father’s 
presence you always seem to be dazed.” 

“Julie,” her husband protested mildly, 
“you ought to be a little more gentle 
and patient with Guilbert.” 

“Yes?” she responded, with a shrug 
of her shoulders and a light laugh. “Oh, 
good evening, Leon; you are looking 
very handsome to-night.” 

“Allow me to return the compliment,” 
remarked Leon, with cold gallantry, 

“I have discovered one thing in you,” 
she observed coquettishly. 

“Let’s hope it’s something good.” 
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“There is a good deal of cynicism hid- 
den under your charming manner.” 

“Well, my dear sister-in-law, I never 
thought about it,” he answered, “but 
now that you have called it to mind, per- 
haps you are right.” 

Julie refused to be snubbed; she 
laughed gayly, declared that she would 
waste no-more time on him, and started 
up to her boudoir to put a few finishing 
touches on her beauty before going out- 
with Eugene for a formal call on some 
great people of the neighborhood. At the 
foot of the stairs she turned to Leon 
with this parting shot: 

“There is no harm in knowing the 
truth, Leon. You see I am very good- 
natured, If I were as sarcastic as you, 
we should both probably regret it.” 

As soon as his step-mother had dis- 
appeared, little Guilbert became talka- 
tive. Always silent in her presence, re- 
served even before his father, the boy’s 
heart expanded in the companionship of 
Leon. 

“Where have you been, Uncle Leon?” 

“T have been out to dine.” 

“Did you see the stars?” 

“Yes, Guilbert; they are wonderful 
to-night.” 

“IT wish I could study astronomy,” 
the boy observed thoughtfully. 

“Perhaps the new governess will 
teach you,” his father remarked, with- 
out looking up from his paper. 

Then Del-Bey, an Egyptian servant 
gorgeously attired in scarlet, gold and 
white—a souvenir of Eugene’s and — 
Julie’s honeymoon trip to Cairo—en- 
tered with coffee and cigarettes. Conver- 
sation between the brothers lagged for a 
while, and Leon turned his attention to 
Guilbert’s copy-book. 

“We are all very quiet this evening,” 
Eugene remarked finally, “Did you have 
a pleasant time in London, Leon?” : 

“Yes. Very—Here’s another sentence 
for you, Guilbert.” 

The boy held up the slip of paper 
which his uncle had handed him and 
read aloud slowly: “ ‘Love always wins 
love.’ ” 

“Are you sure of that, Leon?” ques- 
tioned Eugene, rather grimly. “I am no 
convinced that it is so.” 

Leon made no answer, but wrote a 
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new sentence for Guilbert: “ ‘Greater 
love hath no man than this, that he lay 
down his life for a friend.’ ” 

“What's all this?’ Eugene inter- 
rupted, “My son, such thoughts are too 
advanced for your years. I am glad that 
your governess will be here to-morrow,” 

“To-morrow ?” echoed Leon. “Why, I 
aim expecting her to-night.” 

Suddenly Guilbert left his lesson and 
came over to his father, standing be- 
tween his knees. 

“Papa, tell me,” he said tremulously, 
“ge there anything sad in my mamma’s 

ife?” 

“Your mother was a good woman,” 
Eugene replied, with an effort to show 
no emotion. “She was one of the best 
women that ever lived.” 

“Please tell me about her,” the boy 
begged earnestly. “Uncle Leon speaks to 
me about her sometimes. I remember 
her, and how lovely she looked. She used 
to sit in that large arm-chair, and I stood 
at her side, and she would show me how 
to build blocks, She would point out the 
letters. They were very hard. I can re- 
member all this, but I can’t remember 
her face.” 

The stern banker listened intently to 
his son’s prattle, and then said fondly: 
“T don’t want to be exacting, Guilbert, 
but you must not think so much about 
all that. It is not good for you.” 

He took the boy in his arms—a dis- 
play of affection in which he did not in- 
dulge when Julie was present—and 
talked about other things to distract his 
attention from the painful topic—his 
prospects in life, his career, and the for- 
__ tune that Uncle Leon was going to leave 
to him. But Guilbert could not be pre- 
vented from returning to the subject. 

“I want to ask a favor, may I? You 
remember that portrait which was re- 
moved from the gray drawing room? 
The picture of mamma when she was a 
little girl? I saw it in Uncle Leon’s room. 
May I have it in mine?” 

Eugene turned to his brother, 

“Leon, that portrait I asked you to de- 
stroy. It was my order. You did not do 
it?” 

“No.” 

“And why not?” 

“T couldn’t; I couldn’t,’ Leon an- 
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swered, his manner of beau garcon dis- 
appearing as a mood of regret chased 
the smile from his lips. “I honored An- 
astasie and I honor her memory. When 
it came to destroying her picture, it was 
more than I could find it in my heart 
to do. I can’t help saying now, at the 
risk of displeasing you, that I will stake 
my life she was innocent.” 

Eugene hushed Leon with a look, and 
then, approaching him, said softly: 

“I wish you would not speak so plainly 
before Guilbert.” 

“Oh, papa, can’t I have it?” the little 
fellow urged, running up to him and 
catching his hand, 

“No more, Guilbert. Remember your 
mother in your prayers. That is enough. 
Now run upstairs and ask mamma Julie 
to hurry, will you?” 

The child obeyed reluctantly, remark- 
ing, with a precocious insight into wo- 
man’s ways, that there was no use in ask- 
ing her to hurry. When he was out of 
the way, Eugene turned to Leon again, 
and said: - 

“Brother, you have become quite an 
intellectual father to my son, but I wish 
that you would be more discreet.” 

“Remember, Eugene,” Leon answered 
with a little defiance in his voice, “you 
gave me the right to call Guilbert my 
own when you married Julie Durant— 
no, the day you deliberately destroyed all 
the belongings of Anastasie, her dresses, 
her books, everything—the day that 
every trace of her was swept out of this 
house.” : 

“Yes, and out of our lives,” cried 
Eugene bitterly, “as one whose brief 
connection with us had been disastrous 
and accursed. But there is one thing 
which cannot be destroyed by mere com- 
mand, and that is love ttf the human 
heart. The memory of her whose name 
has been barred dwells deeply in every 
nook and corner of this place, recalling 
once-happy memories wherever I look. 
I cannot forget her even thougfI am 
the husband of another. Nor can little 
Guilbert resist the strong desire to learn 
of his mother. His tender soul wants 
her, and the years, grinvand barren of a 
mother’s love, have left him desolate. 
I pray God that he may never hear of 
her fearful end.” 
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“From me, brother,” Leon answered 
to this outburst, “you could never hide 
your love for her, with all your pose of 
coldness to the world. I know, I know.” 

He laid his hand upon Eugene’s 
shoulders, which were bowed in sad 
reminiscence, with true fraternal affec- 
tion, The grieving father, now opening 
his heart for the first time, went on: 

“T needed you through that dreadful 
ordeal, Leon, but with you away in 
Egypt, I had to go through with it alone, 
The thought that I had let her rush out 
alone to that horrible death nearly drove 
me insane. Her voice sounds in these 
rooms. I seem to hear the echo of it 
now. I can almost imagine that I hear 
her footsteps. I am the husband of 
Julie, but I know that you will not think 
me dishonorable fot baring my soul to 
you, Leon, my brother, with its bitter 
longings for Anastasie.” 

“Eugene, our mother always looked 
upon you as a god,” remarked Leon 
significantly. 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“Her love for you was a jealous one,” 
the young man went on. 

“Well?” 

“Has it ever occurred to you that the 
stories she told of Anastasie were un- 
true?” 

Eugene started up in protest. His filial 
loyalty would not countenance the sus- 
picion. 

“Leon, what are you saying? If we 
doubt our mother, then whom are we to 
believe? I have no doubts, Anastasie 
was unfaithful.” 

At this moment Del-Bey entered with 
slow and stately tread, presenting the 
silver card-tray to Leon. 

“A lady to see you, monsieur. She is 
in the hall.” 

Leon picked up the visiting card and 
then turned to Eugene, saying: 

“It is Mrs. Benson, the English gov- 
erness sent by Dr. Guthrie. Show her in, 
Del-Bey.” 


CHAPTER V 


THE FIRST PLUNGE 


Eugene, whose nerves were too much 
on edge to meet the visitor, delegated 
his parental authority’ in the matter to 


Leon, and went into the billiard room. 
He had hardly left before Del-Bey an- 
nounced “Mrs, Benson”—and Leon was 
face to face with the ghost that he had 
seen twice before. oe 

He started and turned pale, then stood 
as if transfixed, studying every detail 
of this apparition’s appearance. Only the 
abundant red hair kept him from crying 
out “Anastasie!” 

“Mrs.. Benson,” whose simple travel- 
ing dress and wan face seemed out of 
place in that luxurious environment, ad- 
vanced toward him slowly, holding out 
the letter of introduction which Dr. 
Guthrie had given her. She did not dare 
to look at Leon or to speak, for fear of 
breaking down. 

Leon finally recovered his composure 
and his good manners, bowed stiffly, 
and said: 

“Mrs. Benson, is it not? Will you be 
seated ?” 

“This letter will explain all,” she said, 
as if in a daze, still holding it toward 
hin. Leon reached for it, but did not 
withdraw it from her hand, He stood 
there, staring into her face under the 
brilliant light of the chandelier. She 
winced under his gaze, and then, re- 
solving to go through with the situation 
boldly, began to talk. 

“IT am quite ready to accept all con- 
ditions, The doctor said that I was to 
take charge of a little boy, to whom I am 
to teach my native language.” 

Leon took the letter, but did not open 
it, nor did he answer immediately. Fi- 
nally he said: 

“Mrs. Benson, you may think it 
strange that I am looking at you so in-- 
tently. I hope that you will forgive me.” 

“Certainly, monsieur.” 

“You bear a strange resemblance to 
someone—who—” 

“Indeed? To whom, may I ask?” 

Now that she had taken the plunge 
she was playing the part with splendid 
courage, 

“To. my brother’s first wife—the 
mother of the child whom you are to 
take in charge.” 

“Such resemblances often occur in 
life,” she answered quickly, as if in 
self-defense. 

“Tt is not merely a resemblance, Mrs, 
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Benson,” he said with emphasis. “I 
beg your pardon; you are very pale. The 
journey must have fatigued you 
greatly.” 

“A little.” 

“The lady to whom I allude was killed 
in a terrible disaster, crushed beyond 
recognition. She was about your age. 
Her hair was black, while your’s is red.” 

His manner was too significant, too 
penetrative; “Mrs. Benson” suddenly 
became smitten with the dread that her 
scheme would fail after all. She began to 
babble incoherently. 

“You-——say that—I resemble her?” 

“You undoubtedly do. There is no 
use to blind one’s self to facts. And so, 
Mrs, Benson, I regret to say that you 
cannot remain here.” 

The words were like a sentence of 
doom to her, but she made a brave stand. 

“M. Fornac,” she objected, “I have 
made all arrangements.” 

“You do not seem to understand,” he 
answered gently. “Because of the recol- 
lection you would bring to my brother— 
because of the harrowing memories 
which you would arouse— No, you can- 
not remain here. I have absolute au- 
thority to accept or reject you.” 

“And you are going to sené me 
away?” There was a challenge in her 
manner now. 

“For no fault of yours,” Leon ex- 
plained. “Every expense you have in- 
curred I will pay,” 

And then he added, after a pause: 

“You did wrong to come here. It was 
madness.” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded. 

“T mean that my memory for faces is 
an extremely good one, and that in spite 
of the great alteration which you have 
made in your appearance, I know you as 
surely as if it were only yesterday that 
you left this house!” 

She now realized that she had becn 
recognized beyond denial, and yet she 
persisted in the incognito, which had al- 
most- become her real self. With some 
show of indignation, she replied: 

“M. Fornac, you are unjust. You 
have no right to say such things to me. 
My name is Mrs. Benson,” 

Leon, as implacable as ever, did not 
answer immediately, but slowly and 


——~ 


quietly tore Dr. Guthrie’s letter into bits. 
As she watched him, her eyes had the 
sullen glare of a wild animal at bay. 

He bowed again, as if to dismiss her. 

“T beg your pardon, Mrs.—Benson,” 
he said. “There are such things in this 
world as mistakes of identity, and I may 
be mistaken, I am very sorry, but my 
duty is to my brother, and you must go 
—at once,” 

Then she came toward him, no longer 
the defiant woman, but the yearning 
mother. 

“I came,” she moaned, “because—be- 
cause—” 

“Yes—what do you want?” he de- 
manded. 

“I want my boy!” 

Leon was face to face with the truth 
at last; previously he had been strug- 
gling only with his own suspicions. 

“Anastasie! You, really alive!” 

He recoiled from her and sank down 
into a chair by the table, utterly crushed. 
The strong family loyalty ingrained in 
the French temperament made this dis- 
covery seem a calamity, rather than a 
blessing to him. It struck a blow at the 
peace and the honor of his brother’s 
house. 

“T can’t believe it!” he ejaculated. 
“It’s incredible! Why did you allow the 
official attestation of your death? Did 
you not know that he—your husband— 
believed himself to be free?” 

“He is free,” she declared calmly. “I 
wish him to be free, I will not molest 
him.” 

“You cannot remain here,” Leon re- 
peated, with determination. 

“I shall keep absolute silence? Why 
can’t I stay to be near Guilbert ?” 

“For the sake of my brother—for the 
sake of her who is his wife!” 

“They shall never know. They shall 
never suspect,” she argued. “I have con- 
sidered the risk. I have thought it all 
out clearly. My boy is all I want—to 
care for him, to look after him, to pro- 
tect him from that woman.” 

“Tt would have been better to have 
thought of him before you left this 
house,” Leon retorted grimly. 

“You do not understand, Leon. I want 
you to know that I am innocent. I may 
have been foolish, but not wicked. I ask 
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you to trust me, to believe in me; you 
were always my friend in the past. In 
the old days when my unhappiness 
seemed intolerable, you would comfort 
me with your sympathy. Give me your 
support now. I am willing to immolate 
myself absolutely. For the sake of my 
boy I have come back as a servant to 
this place which was once my home. 
You dare not send me away. I am still 
Eugene’s wife, Their marriage is now 
lawful. If you leave me undisturbed, I 
will be silent.” 

“T will not be implicated in this plan,” 
Leon declared. 

“T tell you,” she said stubbornly, “I 
will have my place beside my son. His 
cry of ‘Mother’ is not for me, but I will 
have his respect, perhaps his love—” 

“What if I do not consent to this?” he 
inquired. 

“Then I shall tell my story to the 
world. Instead of one man knowing, 
everyone shail know. That is the alter- 
native. All that I ask of you is your 
silence,” ; 

“Eugene must know,” was Leon’s de- 
cision, given after-'a moment’s thought. 

“Do you mean to tell my husband?” 
she hissed. 

“No, you must tell him yourself, An- 
astasie. He is in the billiard room now. 
Go to him this instant, and tell him 
everything.” 

“Non, no, Leon. You do not know 
what you ask! I cannot; I dare not!” 

“Why can you not?” 

“I dare not take the risk. I cannot ex- 
pect justice or mercy from him—and I 
shall go mad if he forbids me to be with 
my boy. He is cold, harsh and cruel; 
you will have pity for me, but he will 
have none, I have been wronged fright- 
fully, and this is my one hope of happi- 
ness. I have been misrepresented, ma- 
ligned—” 

“Anastasie, who has maligned you,” 
Leon demanded. “Tell me the name!” 

“No, Leon, I cannot tell you—you 
above all others must not know.” 

“I think I know. I think I under- 
stand,” he said. “But it is impossible for 
you to stay here and conceal your 
identity. This is sheer madness. I beg 
you, I implore you—” 

“You have the authority to accept or 


reject me,” she interrupted. “May I re- 
main?” 

“No!” he cried, and turned away 
from her, 

“Where are you going, Leon?” she 
asked. 

“To call your husband.” 

“Very well, then,” she challenged. “Go 
call him.” 

Leon walked to the door,. opened it, 
and then paused. He turned to look 
back at his sister-in-law ; she stood there 
boldly, tragic of mien and determined of 
purpose. He closed the door again and 
returned without a word. Neither of 
them spoke for a while, and then Anas- 
tasie said softly: 

“Dear Leon, I take your silence for 
consent, I am to remain.” 


CHAPTER VI 
MOTHER AND CHILD 


Presently Julie tripped down the stair- 
way which Jed from the salon to her 
apartments, in glorious evening costume, 
with a filmy wrap on her arm and with 
her maid, Celeste, in pursuit, carrying 
a pair of long gloves. She was prepared 
for the social conquests which were her 
only passion, 

“Leon, where is Eugené?” she asked. 

“In the billiard room,” Leon replied 
glumly. 

Then Julie observed Anastasie and 
scrutinized her critically. The latter en- 
dured the examination quietly. 

“And this lady?” questioned Julie. 

“Mrs, Benson, of whom Dr. Guthrie 
wrote.” 

“Ah, Mrs. Benson? Arrange every- 
thing with M. Leon. If you suit him, 
you suit us. He has full charge of Guil- 
bert. I need not go into details nor ask” 
M. Leon his opinion of you.” 

“T am glad. you trust me,” said Anas- 
tasie, who had now returned to her de- 
mure manner of governess. 

“T am happy to meet you,” responded 
the polite Julie. “We shall break none of 
M. Leon’s arrangements, and shall not 
interfere with any of his plans.” __ 

At that moment the sound of little feet 
was heard, and down the stairs pattered 
Guilbert. He stopped at the newel-post ~ 
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‘and stared at this strange woman, who 

seemed so very familiar to him, and who 
looked back at him so fondly. Ske re- 
minded him of someone— 

“Guilbert,” remarked Julie crisply, 
“this is Mrs. Benson, who has come 
from London to teach you. Where are 
your manners? Why don’t you greet 
Mrs. Benson ?” 

Anastasie did not wait for him to 
come to her; she went straight to him, 
her mother’s heart swelling with secret 
joy, and said gently: 

“Your parents have confided in me the 
direction of your studies, but that will 

“not be enough. You, too, must accept 
me. I hope we shall become friends.” 

Guilbert said nothing, but his face 

ve the answer, and the next moment 

is mother’s arms were about him, and 
she was whispering in his ear: “My 
boy! My boy! My boy!” 

“T have never been very fond of chil- 

dren myself,” Julie remarked cynically, 
‘as she disregarded this display of affec- 
tion between the two, and devoted her- 
self to pulling on her arm-length gloves 
without a wrinkle. “I think that the 
nursery and the school room are the 
proper places for them.” 

“Come,” said Guilbert sweetly to his 
new governess, when she had released 
her embrace. “Let me show you to your 
room.” He took her by the hand and led 
her toward the stairs. 

‘Just then Eugene came in from the 
billiard room, followed by Del-Bey with 
his evening hat and cape. He remarked 
to Julie that it was past eight o’clock and 
that they would be late. Turning to Del- 
Bey for his hat, he caught a glimpse of 
Anastasie, in the shadows of the land- 
ing on the stairway, and asked of Leon 
quickly : 

“Who is that woman?” 

“The English governess for Guilbert 
—Mrs, Benson. I accepted her without 
consulting you.” 

Eugene, still watching Anastasie, took 
his brother aside and demanded with 
suppressed excitement : 

‘Did you notice a resemblance? She 
reminds me of—” 

“Of whom?” 

“Of the person we had been discuss- 
ing—Mrs, Benson!” 


She answered his call with a faint, 
“Yes, monsieur ?” 
Slowly, as if fascinated, Eugene went 


toward her. Then Julie said: “I am © 


ready, dear, what is the matter?” 

“Nothing,” he replied, halting and ap- 
proaching his wife. He indicated the 
new governess with a nod of his head 
and asked in a lower tone: “So you are 
pleased ?” 

“T think she is delightful.” 

She linked her arm in his and they 
went out to the carriage together. 

Guilbert tugged at Anastasie’s hand 
again. 

“I like you,” he said winsomely. 

“T love you,” was her response, 

“Come, let me show you to your room. 
It overlooks the garden.” Hand in hand 
they went up the stairs together, leaving 
Leon alone, sitting moodily at the table, 
lost in thought. 


CHAPTER VII 
UPON THE RACK 


Two months passed—two months of 
alternate rapture and torment for Anas- 
tasie. She was alone with Guilbert much 
of the time,’ teaching him his lessons, 
playing with him in the gardens, even 
watching at his bedside when he slept. 
Then she was happy, and her distressful 
situation was forgotten, but she could 
not be with her young charge continu- 
ally, and in her spells of loneliness she 
was oppressed with gloomy forebodings. 

There was an atmosphere of unrest 
and apprehension in the house, as if 
some unknown disaster was on the hori- 
zon. Eugene avoided the governess as 
much as possible, but when they hap- 
pened to meet, she felt some fatal omen 


.in his glance. He became glum and rest- 


less, and often secluded himself even 
from Julie, Leon, too, had little to say 
to Guilbert’s teacher ; he no longer went 
out to his dinners and clubs,“but re- 
mained in-doors, brooding and worry- 
ing. Julie, however, would seek out this 
new member of the est..blishment and 
chatter with her, in pretended ami- 
ability, behind which Anastasie de- 
tected hatred and suspicion. As for 
Del-Bey, his Egyptian stealth gave her 












the impression of being under constant 
surveillance. She began to experience 
the symptoms of approaching hysteria ; 
her self-control was giving way; her 
nerves were wearing out under the 
strain; and often she would awaken in 
the dead of night to discover that her 
cheeks and her pillow were wet with 
tears. 

One afternoon Del-Bey came to Leon 
in the drawing room with a request for 
a confidential interview. He was more 
sphynx-like and sinister than ever as 
he asked this favor; and the young man 
suspected his mission before he spoke. 

“Well, what is, Del-Bey?” he- re- 
marked, endeavoring to be casual. 

“It is a matter that would hardly do 
to let people talk about,” whispered the 
Arab. 

“Then it is not necessary for you to 
discuss it yourself,” 

“It might bring a lot of mischief to 
this family,” he persisted. 

“You need tell me nothing, Del-Bey.” 

“Tt is about M. Fornac’s first wife.” 

“What ?” 

“People say she is dead.” 

“Ves.” 

“But I know better.” 

“How dare you presume—” began 
Leon in anger. 

“An Egyptian knows what he knows. 
I suppose it is my duty to tell it to 
Madame.” 

“Del-Bey,” Leon commanded roughly, 
“I forbid you to speak of this matter to 
anybody.” 

The interview was terminated by 
“Mrs. Benson’s” step on the stairway, 
coming from Guilbert’s nursery; and as 
she appeared, Eugene himself entered 
from the library, where he had been 
working. at his papers. He saw her, 
stopped short, as usual, and then came 
toward her. 

“Mrs. Benson,” he inquired, “how is 
it that you are without your young 
charge this afternoon ?” 

“He is taking his nap. I thought it 
best not to awaken him.” 

“You. possess a natural love for chil- 
dren, I perceive,” he remarked, glancing 
at her keenly. 

“T am fond of them.” 
“My wife tells me that while Guilbert 
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was sick, you sat at his bedside every 
night.” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Hereafter, when the occasion arises, 
a nurse will be provided.” 

“Very well, monsieur. If you will ex- 
cuse me, I will retire to take up my 
duties.” : 

“One moment, please. Your duties 
are those of a governess, nothing more. © 
Oblige me by not forgetting it.” 

With this brutal reference to his dis- 
taste for her sedulous maternal devotion 
to Guilbert, he turned on his heel and 
went out. 

Tears welled up in her eyes at this 
reprimand. For the first time, she ap- 
pealed to Leon for sympathy. 

“It is hard—harder than I thought,” 
she sighed. 

“How do you mean?” 

“If I had known that I had a spark of 
love left for him—for Eugene, I should 
never have come here. I felt that my boy 
was all I wanted; but being in this 
house has aroused emotions in me that 
I thought were dead.” 

“Then you still love him?” asked 
Leon gently. 

She nodded. 

“My poor Anastasie! There is only 
one thing left for you to do—” 

“But Guilbert has learned to love me.” 

“No matter. You must leave at once. 
We can find some excuse. It will be 
awkward, but it will be a thousand times 
worse if Eugene’s suspicions are con- 
firmed, and he resorts to extreme 
measures.” 

“You mean?” 

“You left this house of your own free 
will. The law will separate Eugene from 
you if he chooses, and it will also give 
Guilbert to him.” 

“Oh, if I could only end it all!” she 
wailed. “But unhappy women like me 
live on as if we had charmed lives.” 

“Take my advice and go away,” he 
urged. “I will do anything on earth for 
you. I promise you that I will care for 
Guilbert as if he were my own, and that 
you shall want for nothing.” 

Then Julie slipped in upon them 
quietly, and Leon left, on the pretext of 
going to see if the boy were still asleep 
or were out with his father. “Mrs. Ben- 
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son” expressed some worry about Guil- 
bert’s health, to which Julie remarked: 

“Oh, I never bother much about the 
child. He is not easy to manage. I had a 
dreadful time with him at first.” 

“I have found him very loving,” the 
governess-mother answered quietly. 

“Of course I shouldn’t hold his bad 
disposition up against him,” Julie con- 
tinued. “He was left alone by a most 
unworthy mother.” 

“Unworthy?” repeated Anastasie, 
reckless of the trap which she saw was 
being laid for her. 

“Yes, unworthy. I would tell you all 
about the episode, but for that unwritten 
law—speak nothing but good of the 
dead. It is so long ago that the world has 
forgotten, and I am sure that my hus- 
band has forgotten too.” 

“Be assured, Madame, that I shall 
never recall it. But why should you be 
concerned, It is to her that you owe your 
own happiness.” 

“Happiness ?” sneered Julie, “She has 
caused me many tears. Ever since my 
marriage I have been jealous of her 
memory. M. Fornac wanted a mother 
for his son, and so I became his wife. 
He is a very rich man, one of the richest 
in France, and as his wife my social 
position is impeccable, but Guilbert will 
not accept me. He cherishes the memory 
of his mother.” 

“Ts it not right that he should honor 
her memory?” 

“She does not deserve to be honored,” 

“You are harsh, Madame.” 

“Perhaps I am, but I have always felt 
a hatred toward her. I saw my own fu- 
ture threatened by her. The memory of 
her in this house was a menace to me.” 

“Well, she is dead, and you should be 
content.” 

“T am. Ever since the day my husband 
came to me and said, ‘Julie, the past is 
dead ; I love only you in all the world’— 
Am I boring you, Mrs. Benson?” 

“T am listening with the greatest in- 
terest,” answered that tormented wo- 
man. 

‘Tt is singular that I should confide in 
you,” Julie went on with an affectation 
‘of lightness, “but I like to have someone 
to talk to, and from to-day we are going 
to be friends.” 
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“Mrs, Benson” rose quietly and 
turned away. She had heard enough of 
such confidences. 

“Oh, don’t go yet. You are so ab- 
sorbed in your work that you never 
seem to have a thought for anything 
else.—I don’t believe my husband ever 
loved that woman. Do you believe he 
thinks of her?” 

“You believe that he does, or you 
would not fear her.” 

As Julie was trying to catch the signi- 
ficance of this remark, Eugene returned ; 
and his wife—his illegal wife—ran up 
to him affectionately, saying: 

“Eugene, you love me? You love 
me ?” 

“T love you,” he replied, rather grimly, 
“and I should like to see the one who 
says I do not.” 

Anastasie obliterated herself from this 
conjugal scene, with vultures tearing at 
her heart. 

“Mrs, Benson has just made a remark 
that—” 

“The governess should not make re- 
marks,” Eugene declared, with peculiar 
emphasis, 

“You haven’t been the same lately,” 
Julie persisted. “Not for the past two 
months, and this afternoon you are 
stranger than ever. Is anything wrong?” 

“No. What could be wrong. In the 
future, let nothing alarm you.” He 
slipped his arm about Julie with hus- 
bandly affection, and led her out of the 
room with him. 

In a few minutes Leon returned with 
Guilbert, who had been discovered with 
Pierre, the gardener. When the truant 
was summoned to give an account of 
himself to his uncle and his governess, 
he said: eee 

“You’re not angry with me, are you, 
Mrs. Benson, because I went out with- 
out letting you know. You seem like my 
real mamma to me. That is why I love 
you so much. I remember the gay that 
papa told me she was dead. We went to 
the church, papa and I, and prayed to- 
gether, and we both.cried. Then one day 
he took me to the churchyard and 
showed me a big monument, and said: 
‘Guilbert, this is in memory of your 
mother.’ I often go there, but I never 
told anybody before. Pierre, the gar- 
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dener, gives me flowers, and I take them 
there.” 

Then Anastasie’s reserve gave way. 
Sobbing, she cried, “No more! No 
more!” and rose to leave the room, but 
her strength had left her. She tottered, 
and drooped down on the sofa in a 
dead faint. 

Leon, in alarm, sent Guilbert off for 
smelling salts, and began to chafe her 
wrists. She revived a little, and moaned, 
“Leon, take me away, take me away! I 
cannot stand it! If I could only cry out, 
‘Guilbert, it is I, your mother, your real 
mother !’ ” 

She staggered to her feet and tried to 
reach the door, but fainted again. Guil- 
bert came running in with the smelling 
salts, and while his uncle endeavored to 
bring her out of the faint, the little boy 
rubbed her hands and her forehead. 
Suddenly he exclaimed: 

“Uncle Leon, look here! Mrs. Benson 
wears a wig. She has hair of her own 
underneath, and it’s black.” 

“Guilbert, keep quiet!” Leon ordered, 
trying to pull the disordered red wig in- 
to place again. As he did so, he heard 
Julie’s voice in the corridor; she was 
talking with Del-Bey, who said: “I can 
prove to you that what I have said about 
Mrs. Benson is true. An Egyptian 
knows what he knows.” Fearing an im- 
mediate revelation of Anastasie’s secret, 
he hastily placed a screen about his pa- 
tient, and faced Julie with the intention 
of getting rid of her as soon as possible. 

“Leon, where is Mrs. Benson?” was 
her first question. 

“She became faint and has gone to her 
room.” 

“Guilbert, what were you saying to 
Mrs. Benson when she fainted ?” 

“I was telling her about my mother’s 
monument,” the boy confessed. 

“This is very strange. And you, Leon, 
heard all this?” 

iy Agee 

“Can you explain?” 

“You are asking a question that I can- 
not answer.” 

“Under the circumstances, the know]l- 
edge might contribute a little spice to my 
existence.” 

“I am sorry that I cannot contribute 
the spice.” 
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“T want to find out what is between my 
husband and Mrs. Benson,” Julie de- 
clared shrilly, “and I will. Tell me what 
you know about her.” 

Leon professed ignorance. 

“She may have been a friend of Guil- 
bert’s mother,” Julie suggested. 

“That’s it,” answered Leon, flippantly. 
“And she promised to look after him.” 

“Understand me, Leon,” Julie con- 
tinued, her cheeks flaming with anger, 
“This is no empty threat. I am going to 
find out how Anastasie’s death was 
proved.” 

She tapped a silver bell that sum- 
moned Del-Bey and asked where her 


‘husband was. When informed that he 


was in the library, she went there, taking 
the Egyptian with her. 

Then Anastasie emerged from behind 
the screen, pale and haggard. 

“Leon,” she whispered, “I heard every 
word that woman said.” 

She went to Guilbert and took him 
in her arms. 

“My dear child,” she murmured, “T’ve 
been very, very nervous of late, and I 
often cry ; but I hope that the happy days 
we have spent togefher and the merry 
laughs we have had will help me to for- 
get my wretchedness, In the lonely hours 
to come, I shall have many sweet remem- 
brances of you. When you get to be a 
great man, you will not forget me, will 
you, Guilbert?” 

She almost strangled him with her em- 
brace and almost smothered him with he 
kisses. ; 

“Mrs. Benson, what are you doing? 
Guilbert, go to your father.” 

It was Julie’s venomous voice again. 

“Leon, please stay,” Julie continued 
after the boy had disappeared. “I want 
you to hear what I have to say to this 
—Mrs. Benson,” . 

She paused and then declared sternly: 

“My prejudice against my husband’s 
first wife grows deeper every moment. 
You understand me—I do not speak 
from jealousy.” 

“To what purpose are you speaking?” 
Anastasie demanded. 

“T believe in the truth.” 

“Yes, the truth now and always,” the 
distraught woman echoed. 

“Then speak itl” 
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“T need not, I can only say you have 
_ nothing to fear.” 

“You simply tell me in your quiet, 
dignified way, that I have nothing to 
* fear! Who are you?” 

“T will not answer.” 

“Mrs. Benson,” Julie then declared, 
after a pause, “your services here are 
no longer required. You are dismissed.” 

“Very well,” Anastasie replied calmly. 

“But what claim have you on my hus- 
band? Answer me,” 

“As long as I am going, it does not 
matter.” 

“Answer me!’ snarled Julie, ap- 
proaching her as if she would tear the 
secret from her by physical violence. 

“Leon, take me away!” Anastasie 
screamed, in a frenzy of despair. 

“You shall not go until you tell me 
who you are. According to the stories I 
have heard, Guilbert’s mother was a—” 

“Speak that word if you dare! Speak 
it!” cried Anastasie, glaring at her with 
a light like that of madness in her eyes. 

“Then you are—?” 

“Anastasie herself!” She hurled the 
words in Julie’s face like a blow. 

“I was about to go away quietly,” 
she continued as Julie withdrew from 
_ her in contempt, “If you had been less 
cruel you would never have known; but 
you would not have it so. Thank God, I 
have been with my son for a while, and 
he loves me. I know what he has suf- 
fered because of you. God bless him! 
God bless them both!” 


CHAPTER VIII 
WIFE AND HUSBAND 


Eugene himself entered the room as 
Anastasie and Julie stood glaring at one 
another, the former distracted with ma- 
ternal love, the latter ravenous with 
jealousy and hatred. He was not unpre- 
pared for the situation, but a look of dis- 
May came over his face as he realized 
that the storm had broken at last. He 
was not allowed to ask questions, how- 
ever; before he could say a word, the 
mother of his child broke out with: 

“IT am Anastasie Fornac !” 

He confronted her with a stony face. 

“You say you are Anastasie Fornac?” 


xi am r’ 

“T advise you to leave at once,” 

“Now 

“This instant. I do not know whether 
you have any idea where you will go. 
You may talk it over with Leon. He will 
see that you are provided for—and I 
will trust in God that I may forget you.” 

“Forget her!” hissed Julie, turning 
upon him with the rage of a woman who 
thinks that her husband is untrue to her 
in thought. 

“Don’t be unreasonable, Julie,” Eu- 
gene remonstrated uneasily, perceiving 
that he had committed himself to an af- 
fection for his first wife. 

_ She drew herself up haughtily,; say- 
ing: 

“T’ve always known that your’ love 
was another’s, but I would not admit-it 
to ‘myself, Now I shall have to make 
that concession. Why should we pre- 
tend? You can’t bury the past. You can’t 
bury your past mistakes. Oh, I am sick 
of it all.” 

She turned away from him with con- 
tempt and went out in an icy passion of 
injured pride. 

Eugene started to follow her, but 
Anastasie blocked his way, asking, him 
to wait and hear her. ; 

“Nothing you can say will make me 
believe you ever loved me,” he declared, 

Then her worship of this man who 
had cast her off broke out in a torrent 
of imploration. 

“Eugene, I loved you with a love in 
which were concentrated all the ideals, 
all the longings of my girlhood. But 
though I was your wife, I was not the 
mistress of your home. Your mother 
reigned supreme; she received me with 
hostility and looked upon me as an 
intruder. There were no lengths to 
which I would not go to over- 
come her prejudice, but she was cold, 
harsh and severe. After a while this con- 
stant friction depressed you. P de were — 
impatient, resentful, and you blamed me | 


for it, though I tried to conceal the daily 7 


irritations and misunderstandings from © 
you. I tried to placate your mother, to 
conciliate her, but nothing that I ‘did 
was right. z 

“When I knew that our child was = 
coming, I was in a paradise of expecta- 












tion, of love and hope and joy. I thought 
that would be the solution of everything. 
But as I held him out to you, I looked 
into your face, and what I saw there 
startled me. His birth did not mean to 
you what I had hoped it would. After 
this I became morbidly sensitive. I saw 
a purpose in your neglect; I was sure 
that I had lost your love.” 

“Why did you not come to me?” he 
groaned. 

“Come to you? I could not get near 
you. We were never alone after Guilbert 
was born. We were always surrounded 
by your family, your friends. Our sacred 
intimacy was all gone. I brooded; I be- 
came nervous and hysterical. I was half 
mad. I did not even have the child to 
myself! I felt that as a wife and a 
mother I had failed, failed, although I 
had tried my best. Then one night your 
mother came to me. She told me that I 
was but a hindrance to you, that I was a 
fool to think I had your love, that I was 
not the kind of a girl to hold the love of 
such a man as her son; that she had 
known it always, and: had wondered how 
long it would last. She even told me that 
you were in love with the girl you should 
have married, a brilliant, beautiful wo- 
man whom you had known in your 
youth, Then a wild impulse seized me, 
and I rushed away from the house. My 
only wish was to be alone. 

“At random I took a train. I did not 
know where I was going, and'I did not 
care. Then came that awful crash!— 
In the hospital I heard them talk of 
sending me homme, and call me Mrs. Ben- 
son. I wanted to go back to you then, 
but I was afraid. In a newspaper I read 
my own name among the list of the 
killed. When I got out of the hospital, 
after a long illness, I learned that you 
had gone away on a journey, taking 
Guilbert with you. Then, before I could 
communicate with you, I heard the re- 
port of your marriage to Julie Durant. 
That settled it for me; I went on being 
‘Mrs. Benson.’ ” 

“Then why did you come here?” asked 
Eugene, who was visibly affected. 

“Because of my baby—because of my 
need for him, and his need for me. Once, 
I watched outside the window and saw 
that woman—whom you call your wife 
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—strike him. You were blind to his un- 
happiness. I know that I must 
away, but let me take Gilbert with me.” 

“No! You shall never have Guilbert,” 
her husband declared, hardening him- 
self against her. 

“Listen, Eugene! I will go away with 
him to Germany, to Italy, to England, 
anywhere you say. He shall never know 
who I am. I shall bring him up strictly 
in accordance with your ideas, your in- 
structions; I shall send you regular re- 
ports of his welfare. Can’t you trust me 
with him ?” 

“My answer is, let the boy choose be- 
tween us,” said Eugene harshly, “but 
let him first know who you are.” 

“Very well; I am not afraid, He loves 
me; let him know.” 

“Not only who you are but what you 
are. I myself shall tell him.” 

The thought that her son should be in- 
formed of the evil charges which had 
been brought against her filled Anastasie 
with horror. 

“No! Eugene, it isn’t fair to me! He 
is too young to judge. When he is a man, 
perhaps—but not now! Not now! He 
could not understand.” 

“T trust and believe in my mother,” 
Eugene answered bitterly. “She told me. 
Her lips have never been sullied with a 
lie of that kind.” 

“Your mother!’ Anastasie flamed. 
“There are two kinds of mother-love, 
Eugene. One that sacrifices and suffers, 
another that is jealous and destroys. 
Your mother hated me!” : 

“We will not discuss my mother. De- 
nials are useless. You ‘forsook your 
home, deserted Gulibert and me, for an- 
other. I shall tell your son, who has been 
taught to reverence your memory as the 
sweetest and purest of mothers.” 

“I am pure! I am pure!” she cried. 
“You cannot accuse me of infidelity!” 

“You have. brought me to dishonor,” 
Eugene continued cuttingly. “All your 
actions have been deceitful. You re- 
turned here by subterfuge, trusting to 
my generosity in case of disclosure, but 
you assume too much, I knew you the 
moment I saw you again.” 

Then, determined to put the matter to 
the horrible test which he had conceived, 
he called for Guilbert. The little boy 
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came running down the stairs in alarm. 
“Guilbert,” he said, with rancor in 


every word, “I want to tell you that—” . 


Anastasie, blanched with terror, 
hushed him with a gesture, and went to 
- her son. 

“Your father wants to tell you that I 
am going away, my dear.” 

“Oh, papa,” said the bewildered child 
appealingly, “you wont let her go, will 
you ?” 

“T must go, Guilbert,” she answered. 
“Leon, when I am gone—” 

But she was given no time to impress 
her final wishes upon her brother-in-law. 
With the sternness of a tyrant, Eugene 
commanded : 

“Say good-by to Guilbert—at once.” 

She kissed the boy and then moved to- 
ward the door. 

“Will you ever come back?” her son 
cried to her. 

“Never! Never! Never!” 

The next moment she was gone. But 
through the French windows that looked 
out upon the garden there came to Eu- 
gene’s and Leon’s ears the sound, gradu- 
ally diminishing in the distance, of a 
woman’s hysteria—of insane laughter 
and sobbing. 


CHAPTER IX 
THAT WAY MADNESS LIES 


Leon turned fiercely upon his brother, 
cursing him for a scoundrel and a brute. 
Eugene gave no heed to these re- 
proaches, but went to his room and 
locked the door behind him. Then the 
younger man ordered Del-Bey to call 
the motor-car, hurriedly threw some of 
the necessities of travel into a hand-bag, 
and dashed out in pursuit of Anastasie. 

He found her wandering blindly on the 
road to the town, her weeping hushed, 
her eyes dried ; numb, dazed and speech- 
less. Her grief, the shock of her dis- 
missal, had brought on a sudden and 
complete collapse, and she was in a 
state of mental paralysis that augured 
approaching insanity. 

At Avignon Leon secured medical aid, 
and after stimulants had been admin- 
istered, she seemed to brighten a little. 
She recognized him, and called him by 


name. The provincial doctor pronounced 
this a favorable symptom, and ‘upon 
Leon’s assurance that she would find 
peace and comfort in the home of. her 
friends in London, gave his sanction to 
the voyage. Leon asked him to accom- 
pany them until Dr. Guthrie could take 
charge of the case, and at the sight of 
the handsome fee, offered in advance, 
the physician consented to leave his 
country practice for a few days. : 

So on the long, hard journey, An- 
astasie had affectionate attention and 
skilled treatment. She improved slightly 
every hour, and when they were cross- 
ing the English channel from Calais, 
the little doctor said, tapping his fore- 
head significantly: “She has a chance 
yet—if there are no more shocks. She 
has been deprived of something that she 
loves? If she could have that again—a 
husband? a parent? a child—all would 
be well.” 

Leon forbade discussion of that aspect 
of the affair with a hopeless gesture, and 
the little doctor shrugged his shoulders, 
with the comment: 

“Providence often devises a special 
kind of hell-on-earth for good women, 
The bad ones never suffer—like this.” ‘ 

The Guthries ‘had been warned of An- | 
astasie’s condition by telegram, and © 
when Leon arrived at the door with his ~ 
charge, a suite of rooms had been fitted 
up for her. Emily took the one-time 
“Mrs. Benson,” whose red wig had 
now been discarded forever, to her © 
arms, mourning softly over the ter- | 
rible changes that suffering had | 
wrought, and led her to her rooms, © 
while Dr. Guthrie received the re- © 
port of his French colleague. That 
helpful escort was dismissed by Leon, 7 
with an additional fee to cover traveling ~ 
expenses and annoyance; and then the 
whole wretched story was unbosomed. 7 

Dr. Guthrie, who was a specialist in | 
nervous disorders, proceedeg with his” 
professional duties at once, and came ~ 
out to Leon with a confirmation of the 7 
Frenchman’s favorable prognosis. He © 
declared that with absolute quiet, An-7 
astasie would probably return to a nor-~ 
mal mental condition. 

“But we must watch out for hallucina- 7 
tions,” he warned. 
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“Would it be advisable to remove her 
to a hospital ?” Leon asked. 

“As a doctor, I forbid it, and as a 
man, I insist that she shall have a home 
here with my sister as long as she needs 
it. Poor woman! She has no other place 
to go.” 

Leon grasped Guthrie’s hand warmly, 
and accepted this kindness, on condition 
that he be permitted to send a check 
ample enough to cover all expenses 
every week. The-doctor grudgingly ac- 
corded him this privilege. 

Thus did Anastasie find a haven of 
refuge and proper care. Leon called 
every morning and evening, but was not 
allowed to see her for a week, because 
the bruised mind and nervous system 
was fluctuating between sanity and mel- 
ancholia. She had bright intervals in 
which she would put on a pathetic mer- 
riment, without any memory of her dis- 
astrous stay in Avignon, but they would 
be followed by the déspair of dementia. 

Upon the day when Leon was to see 
her for the first time, a week afterward, 
he received a note announcing his broth- 
er’s arrival in London and determination 
to see Anastasie—to what purpose there 
was no hint. Leon answered by messen- 
ger, stating that Anastasie was at Dr. 
Guthrie’s, in a critical condition, and 
then went thither himself, in no cheerful 
mood. 

He was ushered into Anastasie’s sit- 
ting room, which was cheerfully fur- 
nished. A bright fire was glowing on the 
hearth, with a chaise-longue before it 
for the patient’s comfort. Dr. Guthrie 
and Emily were waiting for him there, 
but Anastasie herself was still in her 
bed-chamber. The expression on his 
friends’ faces was not reassuring. 

“Surely something can be done for 
her,” he urged. 

Emily afswered for the doctor: 

“Everything possible has been done. 
John has even called other specialists 
into consultation. They agree with him 
that the long mental strain of the past 
few months has prostrated her, and that 
the only thing which can help much is 
peace to her overwrought mind.” 

“Peace to her mind!” Leon ejaculated. 
“That is the one thing which seems im- 
possible.” 
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“TI sat talking with her for a long time 
this evening,” Dr. Guthrie remarked. 
“She was sitting at her dressing table 
gazing intently at a miniature of Guil- 
bert. Suddenly an expression which I 
shall never forget came into her eyes, 
and she repeated over and over again 
the words, ‘My lost Guilbert.’ But when 
I told her that I should allow her to see 
you she was pleased and became calm.’ 

“Yes,” Emily added, “the moment she 
knew you were coming, her melancholy 
mood left her. She got out her prettiest 
gown in honor of the occasion. I helped 
her arrange her hair, and when I left 
her she was sitting with her eyes fixed, 
in the queerest way, on her reflection in 
the mirror.” 

“Now remember, Leon,” the doctor 
advised, “be very cheerful. Talk only of 
pleasant things. You have a great influ- 
ence over her, and if you can divert her 
mind from her troubles, if only for a 
little while, it will be of great help.” 

“T shall be careful.” 

“Have you heard from Eugene?” 

“Yes, to-day. He is in London, and 
wants to see Anastasie.” 

“That would not be advisable,” said 
Dr. Guthrie. 

Then Emily went to see if the patient 
was ready to receive her visitor, and 
darted out of the boudoir again in alarm. 

“John, you must give Anastasie some- 
thing to quiet her,” she cried. “While we 
were talking, the maid stupidly brought 
a message addressed to her, and allowed 
her to open it. It was from Eugene, and 
it stated that he would come here at 
eight o’clock to see her. It has been a 
dreadful shock, That strange look came 
over her face again. She ordered her 
things to be packed and said ‘I have 
decided—’ ” 

“Decided what?” Leon demanded. 

“To leave London at once. She is now 
at her writing desk, beginning letter 
after letter and tearing them up.” 

“Eugene Fornac must not come here,” 
growled the doctor harshly. “Has he no 
consideration at all for this poor soul? 
I shall certainly not countenance such an 
interview. You had better not see her 
to-night, Leon. I will do what I can to 
calm her, and you may come to-mor- 
Tow.” 
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“I might. wait until Eugene arrives,” 
Leon suggested. “I can explain the situ- 
ation to him, and say that you will not 
consent to such an interview.” 

The door of the boudoir had opened 
silently, and Anastasie, beautifully 
gowned and apparently happy, glided in 
upon them. She seemed ready for a 
_ party, for gayety and festivities—save 
for the uncanny glow in her eyes. 

“An interview?” she asked sweetly, 
“With whom, Leon?” 

They did not answer, and so she con- 
tinued : 

“T have just received a message from 
Eugene. He is coming to call. Do you 
think I look pretty enough in this gown, 
Leon?” 

“You never looked lovelier,” he re- 
plied, making &n effort to meet her 
blithesome mood. 

“T am glad to hear you say so. What 
is it that Eugene wants to see me 
about ?” 

With a “Sh— 
was standing behind her, 
Leon to change the subject. 

She caught the sound and laughed 
lightly, saying: 

“Emily, there is something going on 
here that I am supposed not to under- 
stand. Do you remember, Leon, telling 
about the night you passed me on the 
street in London, when you thought I 
was a ghost?” 

Abruptly her mood shifted from 
cheerfulness to melancholy. 

“T am not a ghost,” she continued 
sadly, “but I am a wretched woman, on 
the doctor’s hands, and Emily is think- 
ing. deep down in her heart that I have 
come here to die.” 

“You are a long way from it,” Dr. 
Guthrie assured her in a professional 
manner. “There is nothing the matter 
with you but nervousness.” 

“It is not my nerves,” she argued, 
“but my thoughts. Their tumult will not 
be quieted. For that, you can prescribe 
no treatment. That is why I went to that 
house—” 

“Weare going to leave you two to- 
gether for a while,” the doctor inter- 
- rupted. “You may visit with Leon until 
I come back, Mrs. Benson. Come, Emily, 
let the old friends gossip together.” 


sh!” the doctor, who 
cautioned 


As soon as they were gone Anastasie 
drooped wearily into a chair moaning : 

“Oh, I am so glad to see you, Leon.” 

“Are you happy here?” he asked. “Is 
there anything I can do for you?” 

“Since I returned, I have ome think- 
ing, thinking, thinking. I have lain 
awake all night going over it again and 
again and again. At times my mind be- 
comes a blank.” 

“Do not talk like that, Anastasie!’’ he 
urged. 

“Oh, I know what Eugene wants to 
see me about. A separation! A divorce! 
I hear his voice now—‘Say good-by to 
Guilbert!’ He will never let me see 
Guilbert again.” 

“I shall bring Guilbert to see you,” 
Leon promised. “He is longing to come.” 

“No, it is best that he should not 
come. I would rather have him know me 
only in his dreams—until eternity !” 

She started up suddenly and pointed 
to an empty arm-chair, asking: 

“Who is that woman sitting there? 
See her yonder, staring at me?” 

“TI see no one, Anastasie.” 

“What is your name?” she whispered, © 
addressing the chair. Then she took the © 
scarf which had been draped about.her 
shoulders and covered her face with it 
furtively. 

“She must not know me,” she said to 
Leon. “Her name? I can’t remember her 
name. Ah, yes—it is Julie!” 


CHAPTER X 
SURCEASE OF SORROW 


Again was Anastasie within the realm © 
of shadows and phantasmagoria, of dis- ~ 
torted imaginings and frenzied despair. © 
When he saw that ‘fadness has de- — 
scended upon her, Leon lost his presence © 
of mind and forgot to call the doctor. ” 
He took her hand gently, however, ~ 
thinking that it would be best to humor ~ 
her hallucination, and asked¢ ; 

“What shall I do?” 2 

“Do just as I say,” she muttered, | 
clinging to.him but staring fiercely at | 
the empty chair. “You forget this” 
house is mine! Leon, where are you? 
It’s so dark, I can’t see. Don’t let me 
go—lI’m falling through the gloom.” 
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Then her delusion began to grow. 
Catching a reflection of herself in a 
tall cheval-glass, she bowed to it, saying: 

“How are you, Eugene. I haven't 
seen you for a long time. Leon, he looks 
like a ghost! But there is that woman 
with him! I shall never be able to drive 
her away. I must try to put her out.” 

“A good idea,” Leon urged. “And 
Eugene too.” 

“No, I only want Julie to go,” 

She went up to the mirror and threw 
a cloak over one corner of it. Leon asked 
her what she was doing, and she said: 

“T am helping Julie on with her things. 
She must go now. I will take her into 
the boudoir. Come with me, Julie.” 

She wheeled the mirror toward the 
door of her room with a crafty look. 
At the entrance she stopped, and peered 
at the glass closely. Then she burst 
out into a sudden scream of rage. _ 

“You fiend! You demon! You struck 
my boy! Can’t I kill you? I will! I will! 
I will!” 

Before Leon could stop her she had 
drawn back her clenched fist and driven 
it against the mirror with all her 
strength. The glass shivered; she 
struck again; and it crashed to the 
floor in fragments while her wrist and 
forearm changed from white to crim- 
son. 

“T have killed her! I have gotten her 
out !” ° 

With wild laughter she pushed the 
shattered mirror into her boudoir, and 
followed it, closing the door behind her. 
Leon threw himself against it, only to 
_ that it had been bolted from the in- 
side. 

He called for Dr. Guthrie and Emily, 
who came rushing in. ° 

“Is there another way of getting into 
that room,” he shouted, without making 
explanations. 

“Yes, there is a door that leads from 
the hall,” 

“Then go to Anastasie at once, doctor. 
She has hurt herself.” 

They found her stretched out upon 
the bed, whose counterpane was dyed 
scarlet by the blood that jetted from 
severed arteries and veins in her wrists. 
Guthrie proceeded to give the gashes 
surgical attention without delay. 


Before the bandages had been fas- 
tened Leon heard a familiar voice in the 
drawing room, exclaiming: 

“Where is she? What has happened ?” 

It was Eugene Fornac, punctual to 
the moment he had fixed for his visit. 

Leon left Anastasie’s side and con- 
fronted him, 

“Happened?”. he said. “Just what 
might have been expected. She is insane 
with grief. She has just injured herself, . 
and would have bled to death if the 
doctor had not been close at hand. You 
have no right to come here.” 

“She is still my wife,” answered Eu- 
gene. “Be calm Leon, and listen to me. 
Julie has gone. After you left for Lon- _ 
don with Anastasie, I was beside myself 
with rage and -humiliation. I went to 
see our mother and she admitted every- 


thing that Anastasie had charged.” 


“Thank God for that at least!” 

“And she is thankful that Anastasie 
is still alive. She hopes to make some 
reparation for the wrongs that were 
done her. ” 

“But what of Julie?” 

“Julie has gone back to Paris. She 
is bitter against me, but has no regrets.” 

“And now ?” 

“Do you think that Anastasie can for- 
give me?” 

“She is conscious now, Go to her and 
see.” 

The next moment the repentant hus- 
band was kneeling by his wife’s bed- 
side, his whole frame shaking with sil- 
ent sobs. He turned to the doctor, after 
a little, asking: 

“Will she live?” 

“The wounds are not serious, and the 
loss of blood was not excessive,” said 
Guthrie, and then left them alone to- 
gether. 

Anastasie’s eyes were open; she was 
looking at Eugene with a smile as if 
enjoying a happy dream, 

“Is it really you?” she whispered, 
after a while. , 

“Anastasie, will you forgive me?” 

“Where is Guilbert ?” 

“T brought him to London with me.” 

“Then, my dearest, there is nothing 
to forgive. I shall not have to wait until 
Eternity for my boy and my husband, 
after all.” 
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HOW often have you said to 
So do something different?” 


ourself, while sitting in a theatre, “Wh 
t isn’t that the player doesn’t want to 


doesn’t So and 
o something dif- 


ferent, but all too often, that the manager wont permit, or even the audience itself. Miss 
Bergere, whom all playgoers know, voices the plaint of the ‘“‘ condemned.” 


ALERIE BERGERE! Ah, yes, 
charming!” the Theatre-going- 
One will say. “I remember the 
delight and thrill experienced when 
I saw her performance of Madam 
Butterfly that David Belasco pre- 
sented; and in vaudeville, the charm- 
ing little play, ‘His Japanese Wife.’ 
As a portrayer of Japanese women 
she is exceptional.” 
And what does the manager say? 
This is about it: “Valerie Bergere is 
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avery talented actress. ‘Japanese réles 
we prefer her in. Yes, we will ask — 
her if she will revive ‘His Japanese ~ 
Wife.’ Funny she can’t get a succes- | 
sor to that sketch!” 
It does make me cross #hen the ; 
public and the manager remember © 
only the fact that I have played a 
Japanese when I have produced under © 
my own personal stage direction no ~ 
less than ten playlets. My friends ad-— 
mire my other nine productions in a_ 















































quiet way, but their love for “His 
Japanese Wife” is strong and con- 
stant. It is the baby, as it were, and 
others cannot take its place. The 
public always associates my name 
with Japanese réles, What can I do? 
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After “Madam Butterfly,” when I 
made my plunge into vaudeville— 
which was then very different from 
its present state, with its endless 
chain of theatres from coast to coast 
—I said: “Win or die!” And for that 
reason I gave very careful stage di- 
rection to “Billie’s First Love.” The 
work it entailed was tremendous, 
though some of my friends on the 
other side of the footlights seemed to 
have little appreciation of it. I re- 
member one who met me in Balti- 
more one day and said: 

“What a delightful time you have! 
You draw an enormous salary and 
just present one sketch day in and 
day out! You never have worries or 
bothers.” 

I looked at her in amazement. 
What was the use of arguing? The 
person addressed, if out of the pro- 
fession, does not understand you, and 
if in the profession, you do not have 
to tell, for they know. So I smiled 
sweetly, and agreed that vaudeville 
was one long dream of unalloyed 
bliss. And now the Baltimore lady 
tells all of her friends what a perfect- 
ly lovely time I have on the stage 
and finishes with this: “And to think 
she has played only one sketch for 
years!” It so happened that every 
time I played Baltimore, I gave the 
old sketch most suitable to the Ter- 
rapin City because they demanded it, 
but it was not for the reason that I 
could not have presented something 
else, for I had other playlets in my 
repertoire. 

“Billie’s First Love” and “Jim- 
my’s Experiment” were among my 
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most successful sketches, and I per- 
sonally supervised the scenery, re- 
hearsals, etc., incident to their ap- 
pearance; and this, by the way, was 


not a simple matter. 


Milady, when you are awakening 
about ten in the morning, wonder- 
ing what engagements you have for 
the day, and are sipping your coffee 
while reading your papers and scan- 
ning your letters, Valerie Bergere is 
rehearsing at the theatre, after only 
six or seven hours of sleep. The 
glamour of the night before has gone. 
A few carpenters are preparing next 
week’s scenery. A couple of sleepy 
stage hands are arranging affairs, and 
now and then, at the most critical 
point in your act, when the least ex- 
traneous sound annoys you, one of 
them walks heavily across the stage. 
Unmeaningly, of course! 


Mw 


The program of the afternoon be- 
gins at two, so that I must have fin- 
ished my rehearsal by one o’clock. I 
have a hurried bite of lunch and re- 
turn to the theatre at three, as I go 
on the second from the last, owing to 
the fact that the entire stage is called 
into requisition because of the setting 
of my act. Then, if I am especial- 
ly anxious about the next week’s 
new sketch, I call a rehearsal af- 
ter the rest of the program is fin- 
ished, and in that event I get away 
about six-thirty. I have dinner, and 
return to the stage to repeat the 
afternoon’s work. I get to sleep 
at about one o'clock, after a most 
strenuous day’s labor. Nine times 
out of ten I am so tired that sleep 
cannot be wooed, but fails to re- 
spond after the activities of the day; 
with nerves unstrung, I can only 
ponder and think out what next I can 
do on the day to come, in the way 
of pleasing the public. 

Surely Milady will not envy the 
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actress, for even though she may be 
called before the curtain again and 
again by the enthusiastic’ audience, 
she pays most dearly in hard work, 
for her moments of triumph. 

Yes, after all this work and the 
rehearsals of sketches, still am I con- 
demned for life by one réle. “A Bow- 
ery Camille” was undeniably a suc- 
cess, but I could not help noting the 
little undercurrent of thought that 
ran through the audience wherever it 
was presented. “A good playlet,” 
they would say, “Very good. But 
Miss Bergere should play ‘A Jap- 
anese Wife,-—sweetheart, maid, any 
type, so long as she is Japanese.” And 
when I argue with my colleagues, 
they smile and say: “It is so difficult 
to play a Japanese woman, and when 
one receives as much praise as you 
do, surely Japan should be the scene 
of all of your plays.” But I assure you 
it is far easier said than done! 

“The Morning After the Play” has 
a distinct Bohemian atmosphere and 
it is well liked. “Carmen” is dashing, 
daring, captivating. “A Prairie Flow- 
er,” being western, is, of course, 
breezy. “The Lion Tamer” calls for a 
reckless, dashing abandon, while 
“The Sultan’s Favorite” calls for the 
dreamy, magnetic, voluptuous type. 


“Judgment” shows what a desperate ~ 
woman will do when her very life is © 
at stake, so far as her husband and 
babe are concerned. “Another Chance” 
has a type of twentieth century wom- 
an, but— f 
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“His Japanese Wife” is a sweet, | 
lovakle, modest, demure Japanese 
woman, who is clever, charming and 
all told, most fascinating with her © 
whimsical ways, and her dainty, 
sweet mannerisms that endear her 
even to the blasé. Yes, the Japanese 
woman is truly worthy of close obser- — 
vation, and as a study, the player © 
finds she is worth while. I gave many. | 
months, aye, even years of study to 
this type, and Japan I adore as a | 
country and as a home. ; 

While I think it is cruel and unkind © 


a 


of the manager and the public to for- ~ 
bid me the joy of being versatile in © 
my art—Sh! I whisper it to you—I © 
do adore the Japanese woman myself 
and there is a certain whimsicality © 
about the réle that fascinates and en- | 
thralls me. 

Condemned for life to one réle may | 
be all for the best. Time will tell. 
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THE marvelous development of the moving picture interest has given rise to a new type 
of playwriting. What that is, this article defines. Moreover, the demand for film plays 
is so great that writing them is very much worth while. 


T IS the tabloid dramatist who is 

now in most demand. From a score 

or more of great studios, where 
from three to five complete plays are 
put on, photographed and sent broadcast 
over the land every week, the call is 
going forth. And daily it is becoming 
more urgent, for there is a remarkable 
dearth of competent writers to the five- 
cent theatre multitudes. 

Of course, the readers at the studios 
receive manuscripts—piles and piles of 
them. They average fifteen a day at each 
establishment, and without delay these 
are eagerly winnowed. But when an ac- 
ceptable idea is found, the stage mana- 
gers celebrate—the occurrente is so rare. 
By far the greater number of manu- 
scripts are written by those who think 
upon seeing a moving picture that they 
can easily “do” one as good; almost in- 
variably, however, these would-be-au- 
thor patrons fail to grasp this, or that, 
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or some other technical necessity, and 
their work therefore is worthless. Those - 
who have the ability and experience to 
write seem, with a few exceptions, to 
have overlooked this opportunity en- 
tirely. To this class, then, is the call 
particularly directed. 


The Art of Writing Pantomime- 
Plays 


WITH the wonderful growth in 
standard of the moving picture drama 
in the United -States in the past year, 
pantomime playwriting has undergone a 
great change. It is an art now, not a 
business. It is no longer a matter of 
merely directing puppets to walk, run, 
dance or fight for reasons madé osten- 
sible by all sorts of artifices. It means 
now the invention of a plot, possibly one 
as subtle as any in a modern problem 
play, the development of this by the finer 





methods of stage-craft, and its ultimate 
production on an elaborate scale and be- 
fore a select audience of Argus-eyed, 
sharp-tongued critics, who do not hesi- 
tate to stop the whole show when even a 
small detail might be improved. 

The day of the lurid melodrama in 
the moving picture theatre is past. Bold, 
bad burglars, the disowned daughter, 
the villain in search of the papers and 
his tool, the hideous looking assassin— 
all these artificial exaggerations of the 
“ten, twenty, thirty” stage have been 
relegated to the junk pile in the ward- 
robe room. It has been determined that 
the slap-stick is no longer the epitome 
of comedy. It, too, has been added to 
the pile. The impossibly grotesque has 
also been minimized. The artificial has 
given way to the real. 

How to portray this without words 
is the problem of the pantomime dram- 
atist. He needs must write for a new 
school of acting. The old French panto- 
mime does not suffice. It will not do to 
point to a glass of water and then make 
a movement as if drinking. The idea 
must be portrayed without the first 
movement; the audience must know, 
when the hand is raised to the lips, just 
what is being done and why. For this 
middle ground of acting, then, the dram- 
atist must compose, and he faces a set 
of rules that heretofore have never 
been expounded. 


Essentials of Plot for Moving Pic- 
tures 


THE story need be but an episode, 
but that must possess dramatic quali- 
ties. It must be simple, so far as action 
is concerned, and clear. Conversation 
that cannot be told by action or that can- 
not be interpreted readily from some 

revious movement can have no place 
in the playlet. And there must be no 
digressions from the main theme at any 
time, no interpolations which in a spok- 
en play might be all right, These rules 
are inviolate. 

The routine through which .a manu- 
script passes is in all cases a rigorous 
one. Those palpably unacceptable are 
returned to their authors as soon as first 
read. Those deemed worthy of a more 
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complete reading are put in the form of 
scenarios and sent to each of the stage 
managers and the director of the studio. 
This one for “Ashes,” a playlet which 
has long been on the five-cent theatre 
boards, is a good sample: 


“Ashes” 


SCENARIO, 

1. A Bachelors Den—A man about 
fifty enters, removes his coat and puts on 
an old dressing gown, picks up a work 
box, finds a needle and thread and sews 
a button on his. coat or some other gar- 
ment. Other business of scene to show 
that he is a bachelor. Final action shows 
him lighting a briar pipe and taking a 
photograph from the mantel, gazing 
fondly at it and finally replacing it. Sit- 
ting before the fire, gazing into the 
smouldering ashes, this scene dissolves 
into one which follows. 

2. Exterior Pretty Country Scene— 
Dainty cg | woman and young man, the 
same one of the first scene as he may 
have appeared in his younger days. The 
action of the scene and of those which 
follow, until the final scene, will indicate 
that he is very much in love, but so 
bashful that he does not declare his 
sentiments. The young lady is unaware 
of his tender regard. 

3. Sitting Room in the Home of the 
Young Girl.—She is engaged in unwrap- 
ping skeins of worsted which are‘held in 
the usual manner by the young man. The 
same idea of bashfulness on his part and 
mischievousness on hers, to be carried 
out in this scene. 

4. Another Exterior—In which the 
young man introduces a handsome friend 
to the young girl. The latter and the new 
arrival show by their manner that an 
impression is made at once. 

5. The second young man and the 
young girl meet the hero of this story 
and the action shows that they are en- 
gaged. The hero’s feelings at the an- 
nouncement after he has congratulated 
them. This scene dissolves into the one 
which follows. pee 

6. Same as Scene 1.—Same position of 
the hero. Having finished his smoke, he 
lays aside his pipe, stands at the mantel 
gazing into the fire-place, and the face of 
the girl he loved and lost rises before 
him. Ending of the picture to be suited 
to the sentiment of the story. . 
When this scenario has been passed 

upon by each of the stage managers—in ~ 
the largest studios there are at least three 
stage managers—a council is held in the © 
director’s office. If the verdict in favor © 
of the playlet is unanimous, it is given © 
at once to one of the stage managers for 












production. Otherwise all of its good 
and bad points are gone over very care- 
fully. Often after argument, those of 
the three against acceptance have 
changed their minds and the manuscript 
is then accepted. Every scenario is al- 
ways given all the chances possible to 
become a full-grown playlet. 


Working Over Accepted Play 


THE stage director who has been as- 
signed the accepted scenario now has 
his work outlined for him. With the di- 
rector he goes over all the “business” of 
the play, making and taking suggestions. 
Then he picks his cast among the actors 
employed by the studio and reads the 
play to them. As a rule he. first tells 
them the story of the play and then the 
manner in which he wishes to develop 
it. Cues are arranged—“When he strikes 
the table three times,” or “Just as she 
raises her hand to her head”—some- 
thing like that, something which can be 
seen, for although many of the players 
improvise words to fit their parts, this 
is not encouraged, as unless one can see 
there will be little to indicate that a play 
is going on. 

Rehearsals almost without end are 
held before the final presentation which 
is caught by the photographer and 
which goes upon the film. In the 
scenario quoted, for instance, in the very 
beginning of things, the actor must show 
beyond a doubt, without words, that he 
is a bachelor. Besides the business “writ- 
ten in” the part, the first or the second 
or even the third rehearsal may bring 
out better, more distinct ways of quickly 
giving the audience to know that his life 
experience has been one altogether of 

* single blessedness, or Ionesomeness and 
repining, as this story would have it. 


Rehearsals 


WHEN letter perfect, or action per- 
fect, a semi-final rehearsal is put on. If 
this goes as well as the stage manager 
in charge of the production expects— 
and it seldom does—the director is 
called without further rehearsals and 
what is termed the last try-out is made 
before him. Up to this point he has stu- 
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diously avoided seeing any of the re- 
hearsals. He has still in his mind the 
original clear conception gotten at the 
first reading, and what he is to see must 
at least measure up to this. 

In the midst of a scene the director 


‘may hold up his hand. Action stops. 


“You are all supposed to be happy, 
aren’t you?” he asks. “A telegram has 
just been received from Jones announc- 
ing that triplets have been born to his 
wife. And you are rejoicing over the 
news. I can see that you are grinning 
over something, but you do not appear 
to be unusually elated and I can’t see 
what the cause of it all is.” 

“In an insert we are going to repro- 
duce the telegram,” explains the stage 
manager. 

“Forget that old trick, please,” the 
director says. “Tell the story this way.” 

After a few minutes of instruction, 
the play is resumed according to the new 
directions..One of the actors rushes in 
upon the others, flourishes a telegram, 
which he proceeds pantomimically to 
explain as he reads. It is already known 
to the audience that Jones is away and 
that he is expecting soom to have an 
addition to his family. When the reader 
of the “wire” holds out his hands about 
two feet apart, as if measuring a fish, 
then hugs an imaginary bundle to his 
breast and makes a face as if bawling at 
the top of his lungs, there is no mistak- 
ing the fact that he means a baby. And 
when he holds up three fingers after re- 
peating .this performance thrice, it is 
easily comprehended that triplets have 
come to bless the Jones family. An as- 
tonishingly realistic effect has been ob- 
tained in a quite natural manner with- 
out the use of any of the frayed, old 
stage ruses. 

Even after the film has been made it 
is inspected and criticised several times 
before going to the censor committee, 
which passes on all films before they are 
put upon the market. Often some change 
that makes for clarity—-this is really the 
most essential technical phase of panto- 
mime playwriting—is suggested and 
made even at this late hour. The pro- 
ducers take few chances nowadays. 

Some of the manufacturers are en- 
deavoring to solve this problem by hold- 
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ing out a golden bait to many of the well- 
known writers of the country. The goods 
they have received are, as may be ex- 
pected, far above the ordinary. They are 
writing of real modern life, of char- 
acters and situations seen every day. 


“With Bridges Burned” 


A GOOD example of the latest de- 
velopment of the picture drama is “With 
Bridges Burned,” by Rex Beach. 


SCENARIO. 


Scene 1. A Business Office —Mitchell, 
a salesman, being discharged by the two 
managers because of poor business. 

Scene 2. A Prettily Furnished Parlor. 
—Shows Mitchell telling his girl wife of 
the discharge and her finding of the 
newspaper which tells of a big London 
contract to be awarded, also her sugges- 
tion that he can get it. 

Scene 3. Office Again.—Shows Mitch- 
ell offering to go for the contract on 
his own money, and receiving authority 
to do so from the firm. 

Scene 4. A Bank.—Mitchell and wife 
drawing money. (Insert) View of the 
bank book showing all withdrawn but a 
few cents. Scene continues with the wife 
taking three bills and handing the bal- 
ance of the money and the bank book to 
Mitchell. 

* Scene 5. Office of the English Com- 
pany.—Scene shows late arrival of clerks, 
etc., also representatives of other firms 
who are bidding on the contract going 
into the director-general’s office while 
Mitchcil, the American, stays outside. 
Mitchell meets one of these rival sales- 
men, who becomes suspicious and has an 
understanding with the head clerk that 
- for a consideration the latter is to put 
obstacles in the American’s way. Scene 
ends with Mitchell bribing the office boy 
and getting past the head clerk into the 
director-general’s office. 

Scene 6. Director -general’s Office. — 

Mitchell enters, is coolly received, but on 
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his becoming insistent seems to convince 
the director-general, who presses a but- 
ton calling a clerk with an arm load of 
blue prints, which, after showing sur- 
prise, Mitchell takes away with him. 

Scene 7. A Room —NMitchell at work 
on.the blue prints and drawings. Show- 
ing fatigue. Sub-title indicates “All night 
work,” 

Scene 8. Hall Bedroom. — Mitchells 
girl wife counting a small amount of 
moriey left. Shows affection and thought 
for Mitchell in London, 

Scene 9. Night Work Again.—Mitch- 
ell falls asleep. The vision of his wife 
awakens him and he goes to work. 

Scene 10. The English Office.—Sub- 
title indicates “All bids must be in by 
12.” At the suggestion of the rival sales- 
man, the head clerk sets the clock ahead. 

Scene 11. Sub-title: “After five days 
and nights.”—Mitchell, haggard, working 
frantically, Lays down his pen, his head 
drops on his arms and he falls asleep. A 
vision of his wife, who puts her hand on 
his head, points to the clock and awakens 
him. He gathers his drawings together 
and dashes out of the room. 

Scene 12. The English Office.—Mitch- 
eli rushes in. The head clerk points to 
the clock and tells him that it is too late. 
Mitchell argues, showing him his watch, 
but is refused. He drops his envelope of 
papers, broken hearted, and staggers out 
of the office. The office boy picks up the 
mews. 

CENE 13. Hall Bedroom in New 
York.—Girl wife alone. Mitchell comes 
in and indicates that he has lost. She re- 
fuses to accept the idea. Maid enters and 
hands over a cablegram (insert) showing 
contract awarded to Mitchell. His bid 
was beneath all others, Happiness of hus- 
band and wife. 


It is of material like this that the 
manufacturers of motion pictures are in 
need . A clean, simple story of dramatic 
quality, clearly told and logically con- © 
structed—that covers the demand. And © 
for just this sort the market is unlimited — 
and the rewards quite adequate. 


PICTURE THEATRE 
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AT THE great New York Hippodrome with its scores of animals and hundreds of per- 


formers, accidents are bound to 


appen now and then. This article by one on the inside, 


recounts divers of these accidents that have been more amusing than really disastrous. 


AR off in the distance could be heard 

the thunderous boom of cannon. 

Without warning, the Confederate 
forces had opened fire on the Federal 
encampment and the Union troops, tak- 
en unawares, were stampeded. Panic- 
stricken and fleeing, the protectors of 
the Star Spangled Banner scattered to- 
ward the east. The attackers pursued. 
Before their onslaught, the men in blue, 
with none on hand to rally them, wa- 
vered and ran—ran like mad to reach 
the haven of the hills two miles away. 
Quartered down the road was a second 
Federal command. No sooner had the 
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news of the attack reached the ears of 
the officers of the latter troops, than 
the order was given to rush to the aid 
of the men down the line. Horses were 
mounted, and with the rattle and clatter 
of sabers, the troops halted momentari- 
ly for the officers’ final word. ’Midst 
breathless silence, the cavalry officer 
who was to lead them into action was 
giving the order: “Ride like fury and 
save the nation!” But as the order died 
on the general’s lips, the Confederate 
troops hove into sight. In an instant, 
all was chaos. The air was filled with. 
the staccato cracking of hundreds of 
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Trifles, with the bellowing of cannon and 
the rattling of Gatlings, with gleaming 
sabers and flashing bayonets, with death- 
groans and cries and yells and shouts. 


A Retreat not on the Bills 


IN THE thick of the battle the Feder- 
al general called to the cavalry officer 
to bring’ up the second battalion and 
then turned his attention toward di- 
recting the immediate attack of his 
troops. The fight went on, becoming 
fiercer and fiercer every passing mo- 
ment. Then an instant of silence—and 
the rescuing troops from the rear came 
bursting on the scene, sweeping the in- 
vaders before them and perching Vic- 
tory on the Union banner. Their feat 
was all the more remarkable because 
they rode into action without an officer 
to guide them. The cavalry officer who 
had been dispatched to lead them was 
nowhere to be seen. And, although his- 
tory may never record it, the fact re- 
mains that the Federal forces were 
saved by one thing alone, and that one 
thing was the New York Hippodrome 
stage management. If it had not been 
for the quick wit of the latter, the Con- 
federate troops would have been vic- 
torious, and this is the “inside” story of 
the second historical encounter: 

Several years ago, one of the spec- 
tacles planned for the Hippodrome was 
a military display, the feature of which 
was to be the realistic battle scene al- 
ready described. When the performers 
were engaged, a young fellow with no 
previous experience either on the stage 
or in war, was employed to enact the 
part of the heroic cavalry officer who 
was to lead the second section of men 
to the rescue of the beaten Yankees. 
He did not know anything about mili- 
tary campaigns, but he could ride a 
horse gracefully and he had good look- 
ing hair, thus fully meeting all the 
theatrical, if not all the army, require- 
ments. During the rehearsals, the young 
man did his work well and gave every 
promise of being a properly heroic 
“hero.” When the opening night came, 
the stage manager gave the “troops” 
orders to go at the battle scene hammer 
and tongs, to use all the powder they 


could, to fight as if they meant it, and 
to make the whole thing seem a hundred 
times more realistic than they had at 
the rehearsals. 


The Better Part of Valor 


WHEN the “battle” was waged on 
the opening night, the noise could have 
been heard as far south as Herald 
Square, and by the time our cavalry of- 
ficer was supposed to go into action, 
his eyes were already burning from the 
smoke, his ears were deaf from the din, 
and his horse had stepped on his sore 
foot. A patriot, nevertheless, he re- 
mained true to duty—for two reasons. 
He needed the money and he was right 
in the middle of the stage where he 
could not get away. But his eyes grew 
redder and redder and his foot hurt 
more and more and then—the Confed- 
erates arrived! One of the most en- 
thusiastic of the latter, who had evi- 
dently stored away considerable am- 
munition at the café across the street 
before the battle began, caught sight of 
our cavalry officer and gave him a real- 
istic wallop across the back of the neck 
with the bafrel of his rifle. The moment 
the rifle caught him, our cavalry officer 


heard the general give him his order © 


to go back and bring up the men from 
the rear and no soldier who ever wore 
the nation’s uniform made quicker time 
in obeying his superior actor and officer. 
That is, he obeyed his superior officer 
as far as going back: was concerned. 
When he did get back, however, he slid 
off his horse, took off his uniform, 
threw his cap on the floor, wiped the © 
dust out of his streaming eyes and said — 
to the stage manager standing in the | 
wings: “I’m through! I’m willing to be 
an actor, but I’ll be doggoned if I’m ~ 
going to sacrifice my life twice a day © 
with that bunch of Confederate hood- 7 
lums for what you pay me. I’d_be safer 
off in the Philippines!” And he strode 7 
out of the Hippodrome and was never | 
seen again. 3 


Hippodrome History 


THERE are two public sides to the © 
Hippodrome—the side the spectators ~ 
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see and the side that is revealed to them 
through the. press-agent. The “behind 
the scenes” side, that is not divulged to 
them for divers reasons, is quite as in- 
teresting as the former and actually 
much more interesting than the latter. 
The episode of the cowardly “hero” is 
one of many events that have caused 
the Hippodrome to smile inwardly. The 
episode of the elephant stampede is 
another. Several seasons ago, a spec- 
tacle called “The Romance of a Hindoo 
Princess” was put into rehearsal. 
Twenty-two elephants were the salient 
feature of the exhibit and the piéce de 
résistance of the presentation was to be 
an avalanche of pachyderms sliding 
down a steep mountain road. Every- 
thing went well until the night’of the 
final rehearsal when, just as the ele- 
phants were to make their spectacular 
descent, a roar arose that shook the 
building and, with the detonation of a 
black thunder cloud, the beasts stam- 
peded. They broke through the scenery 
and plunged hither and thither trumpet- 
ing in rage. Some rushed off the stage 
over the orchestra pit into the audi- 
torium and some raised havoc in the 
wings. After half an hour, the beasts 
were finally corralled and subdued. 


The Inside Story 


THE moment the elephants stamped- 
ed, “Fred” Thompson, who at that time 
was operating the Hippodrome, ap- 
preciated that if the news of the stam- 
pede ever got out and the newspapers 
got hold of it, it would spell ruin, for 
if women and children became aware 
of any such danger, there would be no 
power on earth that could get them into 
the playhouse—at least, in remunera- 
tive numbers. Passing the order among 
the employees that absolute silence 
would have to be maintained in the mat- 
ter, Thompson called “Bill” Thompson, 
his press representative, to him. “There 
is still danger,” he said, “of the news 
leaking out. We have got to do every- 
thing in our power to stop that from 
happening.” “Cinch,” tersely replied 
his aid “Leave it to me!” 

Five minutes later, “Bill” Thompson 
was talking over the telephone to the 


night city editor of the Herald and as- 
suring the latter that there was “a won- 
derful story of an elephant stampede” 
to be got at the Hippodrome and to 
send a reporter up quick. The night 
city editor laughed: “None of your 
press-agent yarns for us,” he said with 
a snicker, and hung up the receiver. 
And every other night city editor said 
and did the same thing. Making this 
desperate move, the press-agent suc- 
ceeded in throwing every newspaper 
but one off the scent of the real news 
story and the single exception devoted 
a scant paragraph to the story, brand- 
ing it as a “fake.” This episode is re- 
garded in “inside Hippodrome history” 
as the champion laugh of all. 


A Mix-up with the Maoris - 


WHEN the band of Maoris was 
brought to this country a year ago to 
go through their native dances in the 
presentation of a spectacle called 
“Through the Centre of the Earth,” 
Tai, one of the leaders of the exotic as- 
semblage, gave the Hippodrome people 
considerable trouble. This trouble was 
not caused, as might be supposed, by 
any bellicose qualities in Tai’s person, 
but rather by the latter’s evidencing a 
sudden and extreme fondness for “col- 
lege clothes.” Now, inasmuch as_ the 
drawing power of Tai and his follow- 
ers rested chiefly in the fact that they 
were to appear in native costume, which 
consisted of beads, leaves and similar 
articles of the aboriginal boudoir, the 
appearance of Tai, at one of the late 
rehearsals, in very rah-rah clothes threw 
the stage manager into consternation, 
especially as the other Maori gentlemen 
began to admire Tai’s outfit so audibly 
that a general following suit seemed 
imminent. The stage manager expostu- 
lated with Tai, but Tai showed no signs 
of being willing to sacrifice his newly 
acquired peg-top trousers for his for- 
mer beaded fig-leaves. The next day, 
not only Tai, but two other Maori men- 
about-town put in an appearance wear- 
ing the sort of garments thickly adver- 
tised in the backs of the magazines. And 
the opening of the show was only three 
days off. 
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“Criminal Clothes” 


INASMUCH as the Maoris were one 
of the big features of the new bill, the 
management knew better than to incur 
their enmity and, as a consequence, Tai 
and his swagger brothers had to be ap- 
proached with patent leather boots and 
handled with kid gloves. But Tai and 
the other Maoris could not be budged 
a single sartorial inch. Finally, how- 
ever, one of the men connected with the 
Hippodrome, making up his mind that 
the Maoris could never be won back 
to their primeval costumes by harsh 
words, hit on the idea of making them 
believe that the clothes they had affected 
were away out of style in America, 
were only worn by criminals, and re- 
versely, that the native costume of the 
Maoris was, as well, the costume worn 
—as nearly as such a “costume” can be 
worn—by the American swells. 

This man, accompanied by two others, 
that night took Tai to the Tenderloin 
police station and showed the prisoners 
all dressed in much the same sort of 
attire that Tai had thought so beautiful. 
He then took Tai to the West Forty- 
Seventh Street station and again con- 
vinced him that the clothes he loved 
were “criminal clothes.” After that, Tai 
was taken to a-“fashionable club” in 
West Forty-Second Street—in reality, 
the Murray Hill Theatre—where he 
was shown a ‘crowd of “society men” 
attired in something that looked just 
like his own native costume. He did not 
know he was beholding a burlesque 
show; he believed that the actors were 
indulging in a “club smoker.” And, fin- 
ally, after being assured that the men 
he saw in the street were all criminals 
and had to wear criminals’ clothes, Tai 
consented to go back to his native style 
of undress. His brother Maoris also 
consented. They were made to sign a 
paper, from which there was no back- 
sliding, and once again the Hippodrome 
grinned. 


An Indian on the Warpath 


TAI was a considerable source of 
- trouble, but Red Hawk was a caution! 
Red Hawk was one of sixty Indians 
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who were brought to the Hippodrome 
from the Pine Ridge, South Dakota, 
reservation, to take part in “Pioneer 
Days.” If some managers in the other 
theatres think they have a lot of trouble 
with chorus girls, let them pause for a 
moment and consider the tribulations 
of a manager who has-to deal with 
Indians. As well compare peroxide with 
carbolic acid. Among all the Indians 
who came to the Hippodrome, the most 
valiant was Red Hawk. He could fight 
more booze than all the rest put to- 
gether. There is no other sufficiently 
accurate and descriptive phrase. Red 
Hawk did not drink liquor, he fought 
booze. That was all there was to it. In 
a case like this, one cannot choose one’s 
English carefully. The stage manager, 
finally disgusted with Red Hawk, as- 
sured him that if ever again he came 
to the place with the smell. of whisky 
on his breath, he would be dispatched 
back to his reservation as quick as you ~ 
could say Geronimo. This ultimatum 
was issued to Red Hawk the second 
night after the opening of the show. 
Red Hawk heard and promised to be 
good henceforth. 


The Fatal Fire Water 


RED HAWK’S chief duty in con- 
nection with the performance of “Pio- | 
neer Days” consisted in leading his 
braves into a frenzied attack on a band 
of whites. And, on the night after the ~ 
ultimatum had been passed out, Red © 
Hawk went through his part of the-per- | 
formance so steadily, so thrillingly and © 
so effectivelv that, when the show was — 
over, the stage manager who had cen- | 
sured him took him aside and praised 
him warmly for his improved work. — 
Alas for the stage manager! Red Hawk | 
mistook his compliment for an immedi-— 
ate and unqualified removal of the li- | 
quor ban under which he had_been placed © 
the day before and the next night he™ 
showed up carrying one of the most” 
beautiful little packages that was ever | 
wrapped up in a bar-room. 7 

In some way or other, however, Red ™ 
Hawk managed to conce.l his condi- 
tion from the ‘stage manage- and was 
to be found in his usual place, as leader 
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of the “braves,” when the presentation 
of “Pioneer Days” began. During the 
first part of the exhibit, Red Hawk suc- 
ceeded in wobbling through the per- 
formance in pretty fair shape and the 
stage manager, by this time fully aware 
of the Indian’s condition, stood back 
in the wings biting his tongue and pray- 
ing for the best. All went as well as 
could be expected until the moment 
when the show reached its climax—the 
moment when the ferocious and blood- 
thirsty Red Hawk was to lead his war- 
riors against the fighting whites. And 
.when this tense, exciting moment ar- 
rived, with every heart in the audience 
beating fast and every eye fastened on 
the stage—when this nervous moment 
arrived, Red Hawk, made weary by his 
alcoholic burden, calmly laid himself 
down on the floor, forgot all about the 
fight that he was supposed to lead, and 
went to sleep. And the fact that the 
alert stage manager succeeded in pull- 
ing off the battle on schedule time, with 
no one in the audience any the wiser, 
had nothing to do with the case—the 
case of Red Hawk versus the Hippo- 
drome Grin. 


A Bashful Sea-Nymph 


FROM the last anecdotes it must not 
be inferred that Maoris and Indians 
alone have been responsible for the en- 
tire breadth of the great Hippodrome 
Grin. The case of the cowardly hero, 
for instance, has a grinning parallel in 
the case of the bashful mermaid. A year 
ago a young woman named Wright 
was hired along with half a dozen other 
young women to replace as many “mer- 
maids” who had given up their jobs. 
A Hippodrome mermaid, as you prob- 
ably know, is a lady of otherwise terra 
firma habits who, for some thirty odd 
dollars a week, permits herself to be 
garbed in a Lorelei costume and suf- 
fers her person to be projected head 
foremost out of the Hippodrome tank. 
The first requirement of any mermaid, 
real, fictitious or Hippodromic, calls for 
a natural abhorrence of hobble skirts, 
lingérie and similar sartorial impedi- 
menta, and lest she forget, Miss 
Wright was impressed with this fact. 


“What will I have to wear, though?” 
she inquired in a puzzled tone. “Um, 
er—um, yes, thirty dollars a week,” sa- 
gaciously retorted the man who 
was engaging mermaids and Miss 
Wright needed the thirty badly enough 
to be satisfied with the way her ques- 
tion had been answered. During the 
early period of instruction in the mer- 
maid business, the clothes problem was 
not allowed to disturb Miss Wright, for 
the chief and very good reason that 
there is no need to look like a mermaid 
during rehearsals, Mermaids are not 
different from any other species of cho- 
rus-girls. Looks at rehearsals do not 
count. Beauty is only orchéstra deep. 
And so Miss Wright kept her mind 
fastened on the thirty dollars a week 
and was happy. 


Mermaid Wears a Red Kimono 


AS THE days passed, however, and 
the night of the opening drew on apace, 
the mermaids were called together to 
have the measurements taken for their 
costumes and, a week later, to have 
the resultant costumes tried on. After 
Miss Wright had succeeded with the aid 
of considerable talcum powder, in get- 
ting her mermaid: dress on, and after 
her blushes had died away, she required 
three days to accustom herself to the 
idea of appearing before several thou- 
sand spectators on the night of the first 
performance in a costume that, she con- 
cluded, was chiefly remarkable for its 
absence, The sight of the other mer- 
maids reassured her, however, and she 
plucked up courage. No audience was 

resent at the dress rehearsal and Miss 

right went through the mermaid act 

as unconcerned as if she were on the 
beach at Atlantic City. 

Then came the real night! In addition 
to serving as-a mermaid in the final 
spectacle, Miss Wright was called upon 
to act as a chorus girl in the two pre- 
ceding exhibits and, when she danced 
out on the stage with a ton of raiment 
aboard, the sight of the great auditorium 
filled with men and women struck ter- 
ror in her heart. The idea of appearing 
before that vast assemblage in the de- 
cidedly curtailed mermaid garb seemed 
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even more dreadful to her than she 
had feared. And that is the reason why 
if R. H. Burnside, the producer, had not 
been back of the scenes on the opening 
night, the audience might have beheld 
the unusual sight of a mermaid coming 
up out of the lake attired in a red 
kimono. Miss Wright was apprehended 
in the nick of time. She confessed 
that she had lost her nerve at the criti- 
cal moment and would have entered 
the diving bell thus attired. After that, 
Miss. Wright was transferred to the 
land ‘side of the spectacle and the Hip- 
podrome had to get along with one 
less mermaid. But the Hippodrome 
_ laughed—anyway. 


The Laugh that is Last 


A DOZEN additional pages might 
be filled with statistics bearing on 
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the “inside” Hippodrome Grin. There 
is the story, for instance, of the “‘Hin- 
doo Princess” who delayed the perform- 
ance for ten minutes one night because 
she was hungry and insisted on eating 
a ham. sandwich and drinking a glass 
of beer before she would go on; there 
is the story of the love romance of 
Thomas Gorry, a stage-hand, and Jo- 
sephine Dermanphile, a mermaid, that 
ended in a wedding; and there is the 
story of the gorgeously clad chorus 
girls who got tangled up in the pro- 
ceedings one night and suddenly put 
in-an appearance in a “deserted” cavern 
in what was supposed to represent the 
center of the earth. There are a lot 
more, too, and they all go toward form- 
ing what is unquestionably a bigger 
back-of-the-scenes grin than is to be 
found in all the rest of the playhouses 
of the land put together. 
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THEIONESOME JIRANGERS 


” PERSONAL” ™, WALT 


A CHRISTMAS STORY OF THE STAGE 


MILY HAVENS stood at her par- 
lor window and looked out at the 
thick whirl of snowflakes falling 

through the gray twilight. The vista be- 
fore her cottage was white and track- 
less save for the narrow, zigzag trail 
of a single pair of rubber boots. Their 


owner, Miss Havens’ brother’s boy, was 

slowly disappearing down the road to 
the village. He had come to tell his aunt 
that his family would not be able to eat 
Christmas dinner with her next day be- 
cause his father’s cold had developed 
into a mild attack of pneumonia. His 
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shoulders drooped eloquently over the 
disappointment of missing the feast. 

When young Caleb-had disappeared 
in the blizzard, Miss Emily went back to 
her sitting-room, poked the Bismarck 
stove into vigorous glow and addressed 
her large buttercup cat, Fidelia, dis- 
tractedly. “Fidelia Havens,” she im- 
plored, “whatever’ll I do, with a twenty- 
pound turkey hangin’ in my cellar, the 
best silver polished, and four pumpkin 
pies already baked ?” 

Fidelia couldn’t imagine—neither 
could Miss Emily. “I might,” she de- 
bated, “cook everything up and send it 
down to Caleb’s ; but it’d get cold on the 
way and they’re too worried to take any 
comfort eatin’ it. Then I s’pose I might 
send it all out to the Poor Farm, though 
the county’s a good Christmas provider 
and liker’n not the Commissioners’d be 
offended. It’s too late to ask anyone else 
in; they’ve all got their arrangements 
made. But I’ve never let a Christmas go 
by yet without observin’ it and I’ve no 
notion to, so it looks, Fidelia, as if you 
and me’d have to tackle that turkey 
alone.” Fidelia purred a soft assent. 
“Though sakes!” appended Miss Emily 
remorsefully, “it does seem dreadful 
selfish to set out a lot o’ victuals for 
two, when I’ve no doubt somewhere in 
the world there’s folks lonely and away 
from home that'd be glad to eat ’em.” 

For some time Fidelia’s mistress sat 
very soberly by the fire and stroked Fi- 
delia. She was hoping Caleb wasn’t “in 
for a siege” and thinking that it would 
be a rather forlorn Christmas day for 
herself. Presently she made some toast 
and tea and, after she had eaten, pre- 
pared the stuffing for the turkey—she 
always did that the night before. Then 
she went to bed. 

She was welcomed by a crisp, white 
morning, dazzling in the cold sunlight. 
As she swept a laborious path to her 
front gate, David Liggett drove up in 
. the village express with her mail. She 

hailed him with a “Merry Christmas.” 

“Tt aint a very merry Christmas for 
me,” David complained, “All the folks 
are kickin’ ‘cause their Gazette didn’t 
come on time. It wa’n’t got into the 
office till last night, so I dunno how I 
could ha’ delivered it any sooner.” 


Miss Havens took her paper and hur- 
ried in with it. Although it was time to 
put the turkey in the oven, the Putnam 
Center Weekly Gazette was a very im- 
portant institution in her life and she 
decided she must steal one peep to see 
who the Squire Hickdcks were having 
this year and whether the Jonas Dan- 
ielses had run in to Boston to eat Christ- 
mas dinner with their married daughter. 

Her eye halted among the “Person- 
als” at an oddly contrived paragraph 
which she had to read three or four times 
to “sense” its meaning. It was set up in 
type like the “Lost and Found” notices 
and said: 

If there is any home in Putnam Center 
where a lonesome stranger may receive 
an old-fashioned Xmas dinner in ex- 


change for a dollar, please communicate 
with Wayfarer, In care of the Gazette. 


Miss Emily gasped. The paragraph 
seemed providential! She seized her 
shawl and bonnet and already had the 
kitchen door-key in her pocket, when 
ske paused to reflect. “I reckon I’m 
daft,” she told herself, “to think o’ tak- 
in’ in an utter alien—me an unprotected 
female, and it liker’n not to be a man.” 
But the appeal of the “lonesome stran- 
ger” had gone straight to her heart and 
would not be gainsaid. “I can’t believe 
anybody’d mean evil on a Christmas 
day,” she reasoned as she clamped on her 
arctics and braved the drifts to the 


office of the Gazette. 


No one was about, save the office boy. 
He smiled wisely when Miss Emily 
stated her errand. “It’s lucky,” he said, 
“that there wasn’t any time to get an- 
swers by mail, or we’d be flooded with 
”em. There’ve been half a dozen people 
here this morning but. they all went 
away when they heard who it was put 
in the advertisement.” 

Miss Havens blushed. “Why, Mer- 
os she exclaimed abashed. “Who was 
it?” 

The boy giggled, as he replied —“The 
soubrette of the show troupe that’s 
playing ‘The Outcast’s Revenge’ in the 
Town Hall to-night. She’s stopping at 
the hotel, if you want to know.” 

Miss Emily bowed her precipitate 
thanks and backed out of the 
Gazette office. Her cheeks were aflame. 








She felt as one does who has been 
caught in an act of indelicacy, knowing 
too, as she did, considerable about show 
people: how they were brazen and 
painted, and how one of them had lured 
Silas Daniels away from his home and 
broken his mother’s heart. She hurried 
from the scene of her mortifying blun- 
der as fast as her legs would carry her. 

Her path lay by the Town Hall. Its 
bulletin board blazed with the gaudy 
splendors of “The Outcast’s Revenge.” 
Against the vestibule doors stood a lob- 
by frame with pictures of the company. 
Miss Emily was but human; she looked. 
Beneath one of the pictures was the 
caption: “Miss Flossie Frayne, Sou- 
brette. She will appear between the acts 
in her repertoire of songs and dances.” 

“Why, bless my soul,” cried Miss 
Emily, “she’s only a child, a mere 
child!” She glanced back at the hotel; 
then again at the picture. “She looks 
for all the world like Caleb’s wife when 
she graduated from high school—ex- 
cepting her hair’s more frizzed.” Mak- 
ing certain she was not observed, she 
took another furtive inspection. “Not a 
bit dissipated in her features *t I can 
see; just kind o’ wistful. I may be a 
wicked old woman, but I’m goin’ back.” 

Miss Emily passed the hotel several 
times before she mustered up courage 
to enter. There were people in the lobby 
but they were not townspeople. A very 
beautiful blonde woman with a fur hat 
and a glossy stole sat by a window read- 
ing; two young fellows punched a slot- 
machine; a man of uncertain age stood 
idly looking down the street and sucking 
the head of his cane. At last Miss Emily 
walked determinedly by them all. and 
asked the clerk to be shown to Miss 
Frayne’s. room. 

In response to a low, “Come in,” she 
entered. The counterpart of the lobby 
picture was sitting in a wicker chair by 
the dresser. In her lap was a little bag 
and at her feet lay a pile of clothes. Her 
face wasn’t brazen or painted. She 
wasn’t a soubrette at all—just a nice 
looking young girl mending stockings, 
Miss Emily couldn’t understand. 

On the dresser were the pictures of a 
man in tights and a ringleted child in a 
white dress. Miss Frayne’s eyes sought 
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them in embarrassment, as if she had — 
meant to remove them before her visitor 
entered. 

“Sit down, wont you?” she said shyly. 

‘Miss Emily seated herself on the 
edge of a chair and observed formally 
that it was “goin’ to be a white Christ- 
mas.” The girl didn’t answer. She looked 
down at her mending; Miss Havens 
thought she was blushing. She was sur- 
prised to find herself the more self- 
possessed of the two. It gave her cour- 
age to continue—“I saw your little note 
in the Gazette and I’ve come to ask you 
to help me eat my Christmas dinner— 
but I don’t want your dollar.” 

Suddenly the little soubrette put her 
hands over her face and burst out cry- 
ing. “Oh,” she sobbed, “I’m so ashamed. 
I don’t see how I ever came to do such 
a thing. But I’ve eaten my Christmas 
dinners on the road for eight years— 
sometimes even at a lunch counter—and 
I was lonesome, and I suppose I 
never thought how it would sound. I’ve 
been sitting up here all morning, hoping 
the company wouldn’t find it out; for 
they’d jolly the daylights out of me.” 

Miss Emily shifted sympathetically 
in her chair. “There,” she said, “there, 
don’t cry. I guess it’s no crime for a 
body to want a home-cooked dinner. 
But how your folks’ll miss you. Do they 
live near? It seems a pity you couldn't 
be with them a time like this.” 

“T haven’t got any folks,” said Miss 
Frayne dejectedly. 

Her visitor’s eyes traveled involun- 
tarily toward the pictures on the dresser. 
The soubrette handed them to her with 
a sad, proud little look. “This is m 
husband,” she explained, “He was wit 
a casting act a year ago and one night, 
just as he was leaving his trapeze, a 
snap-hook broke. When they picked him 
up, he was dead. And this other is our 
little daughter. We weren't able to 
sign together the last two seasons he 
lived ; so we left her with some friends, 
and somehow—she took diphtheria—” 

Miss Emily sat astounded. “Why, 
you poor child,” she cried, “you don’t 
mean to tell me you’ve been married! 
You don’t look a mite over eighteen.” 

The soubrette smiled sorrowfully. 
“I’m twenty-two,” she said. “But I was 
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married young. Sometimes people do, 
when they are alone in the world. But 
it wasn’t so much company at that, for 
we were ’most always playing apart.” 

The slow tears gathered in Miss 
Emily’s eyes. She divined a tragedy 
sharper than any that ruffled the quiet 
waters of Putnam Center’s stream of 
life. “Sakes o’ Goshen!” she ejaculated 
helplessly. “You’ve had enough trouble 
for a woman 0’ sixty—and still makin’ 
up like a child for them show pieces!” 

She gave back the portraits and held 
Miss Fryne’s hand for a moment in 
her own. “Well,” she said briskly, “I’d 
better be gettin’ home now or my turkey 
wont be done by three o’clock at the 
least. You'll come, wont you?” 

“Do you want me, really,” asked the 
little soubrette wistfully. 

“Of course I do. If you don’t come,” 
declared Miss Emily, “I'll be mortally 
offended.” 

The soubrette clapped her hands de- 
lightedly. “Then,” she said, “if you 
really want me, why can’t I come now 
and help you get your dinner? I’d try 
not to be in the way and I—I used to 
know how to make cranberry sauce 
once.” 

“The very thing,” agreed Miss Emily. 
“You can stew the cranberries sweet 
as you like and then set the table.” 

Miss Frayne’s piquant little face lit 
up with a regular Santa Claus light as 
she got into her trig black jacket. As 
she donned her furs, she confided that 
they weren’t nearly as long or as glossy 
as those of the beautiful blonde lady in 
the lobby ; but she didn’t care now, she 
said, for she felt much happier than that 
person possibly could. 

“She is the Leading Lady,” she ex- 
plained. “She and the Character Wo- 
man’ll have to eat in this bum hotel. 
After dinner the boys’ll probably beat 
it off to some poolroom and leave them 
to mope around together—and they’re 
hardly on speaking terms. I guess they 
wont guy me now, when they know; I 
guess they'll all be jealous.” 

Miss Emily. didn’t reply to this re- 
mark. She seemed very much excited 
and stumbled once or twice on the stairs. 
As they passed through the lobby, the 
beautiful blonde lady looked up from 


her book and smiled inquisitively and 
one of the young men whispered in an 
audible aside—“Gee, but I wish I had 
a property aunt!” 

Miss Emily stopped dead still in the 
middle of the floor. “Miss Frayne,” she 
said, “will you introduce me to the 
members of your company? If they’ll 
forgive the shortness of the notice, I 
should like to invite them all to eat 
their Christmas dinner with me at 
three o’clock.” 

A little murmur of astonishmeht ran 
through the group; then the beautiful 
blonde lady came forward graciously 
and said—“I am Miss Valeria Lenhardt 
and you are an angel from heaven—and 
I shall be most happy to accept your 
invitation for the company.” 

The young men took off their hats 
and pressed about Miss Emily and 
thanked her quite into distraction. 
When at last the soubrette escaped with 
her to the street, she looked very happy ; 
but she said she was very confused and 
Miss Frayne would have to remember, 
if she lost her head completely, that 
they must, above all things, make some 
more stuffing for the turkey. 

At three o’clock the members of “The 
Outcast’s Revenge” company, nine in 
number, trouped up the village hill to- 
ward Miss Havens’. There was not an 
unoccupied window. along their route. 
The hotel bell-boy had spread the news 
and by noon the report of the spinster’s 
apostasy had become a sensation. Real- 
izing the éclat of the occasion, the 
Thespians had invaded their stage ward- 
robes to do it justice. Half an hour 
after their disappearance into the Ha- 
vens’ cottage the drug store was inform- 
ing anxious patrons that ne-seats for the 
evening’s performance remained. Put- 
nam Center took it hard that débris 
from the previous evening’s bazaar had 
prevented a matinée by the company. 

It was an awkward moment when the 
guests sat down and Miss Frayne pilot- 
ed to the head of the table the Leading 
Man, who protested nervously that he 
had absolutely forgotten how to carve a 
bird. But when he pricked at a drum- 
stick gingerly and it was so tender the 
joint fell away with the crisp brown 
skin, everybody laughed and Miss 











Emily suppressed a triumphant smile 
with the adjuration to “pass your plates 
before the gravy gets cold.” 
“Girls,” cried the Character Woman 
joyously, “there aren’t any lumps in 
this mashed potato,” and Miss Havens 
couldn’t comprehend why they were all 
so amused. 

Fidelia liked the Character Woman 
and chose her lap as an abode from 
which to purr softly upon the assembled 
company. Indeed, throughout the whole 
afternoon Fidelia was very tactful— 
more so than:the Heavy, who ventured 
to remark that he didn’t know the sou- 
brette had an aunt in Putnam Center. 

Miss Frayne wanted to be angry and 
would have been, if the cranberry sauce 
hadn’t turned out so well. She com- 
promised on a blush and told them all 
about her notice in the Gazette. Even 
the Utility Man, who had never -been 
known to consider anything as a joke ex- 
cept the Juvenile, admitted when the re- 
cital was over, what a humorous and 
lucky idea it was for them all; and at 
Miss Lenhardt’s suggestion, they drank 
a toast in pure water to Miss Emily and 
another to Miss Frayne. 

Miss Emily thought them just like 
happy children. They laughed and jested 
and told thrilling tales of their various 
Christmases on the road; she couldn’t 
help noticing how they always found 
something to smile at even in the most 
trying situations. Outside it had begun 
to snow and the dusk was creeping on; 
but no one observed it until the Leading 
Lady jumped up excitedly from her 
chair. 

“Why,” she cried, in dismay, “it’s al- 
most night and I haven’t sent my tele- 
gram to Cecil!” 

The next instant she bit her lip in 
vexation as if .she would have called 
back the words, Everyone stopped talk- 
ing and “held the picture,” so that per- 
force she must go on. With two very 
bright spots burning in her cheeks, she 
explained to Miss Emily. “Cecil is my 
son,” she said. “He’s at boarding-school 
in the South. I send him telegrams 
nearly every week and always on holi- 
days. You are to blame, Miss Havens, 
hd giving me such a good time I forgot 

im.” 
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There was a clumsy pause; then the 
players all laughed at Miss Emily’s 
pleased embarrassment. The Leading 
Man laughed loudest of all and passed 
up his plate for a second helping of pie. 

When they had pushed back their 
chairs from the table, the Character 
Woman slipped her hand into Miss 
Lenhardt’s. “Forgive me, dear,” she 
whispered, “but those telegrams did 
look suspicious, and I—I guess I’m not 
the only one you’ve made happy by 
clearing up the mystery of Cecil.” 

It was the Character Woman, too, 
who discovered the piano, a cabinet- 
grand, with yellow ivory keys that had 
not been fingered in a decade. Miss 
Emily got out the “Jewel Wreath of 
Song” she used to play and sing from 
in the remote days when Amos Fosdick 
came to court her. The company 
gathered ’round and sang the old songs 
just as if they’d been used to singing 
them all their lives. Fidelia purred 
against the waistcoat of the Heavy— 
who had once been known to call all 
animals “reptiles;’ the Utility Man’s 
hand rested on the Juvenile’s shoulder. 

Miss Frayne wished she might push 
back the hands of the clock, but she 
dared not, and at a quarter past seven 
they all got their wraps and gathered in 


the hall, where Miss Lenhardt spoke for _ a 


the company. 

“Miss Emily Havens,” she said, “not 
one of us will forget you or your hos- 
pitality to his dying day. You have car- 
ried the real cheer of Christmas straight 
into the hearts of nine ‘lonesome stran- 
gers.’ To a player on the road, the twen- 
ty-fifth of December is the most wretch- 
ed day in the calendar; you have made 
it the most happy. Now wont you let us 
offer you a slight return by coming with 
us to the Town Hall and watching us 
do our very best work for you?” 

Though they hung on her response, 
they could never suspect the struggle it 
cost Miss Emily before she answered— 
“T shall surely be a Samson under the 
pillars of Gaza—but I'll come.” 

“And we'll try to make the Philistines 
agreeable people to die with,” said the 
Leading Man, with a courtly bow. ; 

The Second Juvenile, who didn’t ap- 
pear until late in the play, escorted her 
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She sat through the varied scenes of 
the drama as one in a trance, The the- 
‘atre didn’t seem at all the wicked place 
she had imagined. She wasn’t shocked 
—even a little; but felt just pleased to 
be permitted to spend a few more hours 
in the society of her wonderful new 
friends that were able to make make- 


___ believe people so astonishingly real. She 


did not dream that Miss Lenhardt had 
called the company together just before 
the rise of the curtain and said, “Re- 
member, please, there will be no pro- 
fanity to-night. We'll fake lines and 
‘ business as we go along so as to cut out 
most of the gun-play and I’ll key the 
whole performance as low as possible.” 
When the last curtain had been rung 
down before an applauding audience 
and the soubrette had guided Miss 
Emily back on the stage to take leave of 
the cast, the Leading Man insisted upon 
the privilege of seeing her to her home. 
What passed between the two on that 
walk none ever knew, save themselves 
and the stars; but after he had said 
good-by and kissed her hand as only 
a Leading Man can, she turned to him 
with the pleased, important smile of a 
confidante and whispered, “I’m just an 
inexperienced village spinster perhaps— 
but I’m a woman, and I’m sure she 


cares. I hope you'll be very happy—and 
you must invite me to the wedding.” 
Miss Emily entered the house trans- 
figured with the glory of her Christmas 
day. Although it was twelve o’clock and 
she had not sat up so late in years, she 
prodded the coals, opened the door of 
the stove, and gathered Fidelia into her 
lap. After she had gazed thoughtfully at 
the glowing embers for an interval, she 
snapped her fingers on the still air. 
“Fidelia,” she proclaimed, “I don’t 
give that. for what Putnam Center’ll 
say! Theatre people aren’t dissolute. 
They’re just like other folks—only more 
so.” Her eyes traveled tenderly over 
the dull lights of a jet pendant that hung 
above the folds of her black bodice. At 
the moment of parting, Miss Lenhardt 
had flung it impetuously about her neck. 
“My mother’s,” she said, “and I want 
you to have it. It was in your house all 
misunderstandings fell away and my 
company came to know me as I am.” 
The coals blackened; Fidelia dozed; 
but Miss Emily dreamed on. “I’m the 
‘lonesome stranger’ now,” she sighed. 
“I can hardly wait—for their letters. 
Fidelia—I never noticed—you made up 
with Miss Frayne, didn’t you? You’d 
better. I’ve invited her here to rest up 
in the summer.” 
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MR. YORKE will be recalled for his charming performances with The New Theatre 


Company. 


VERY man of to-day—and this 

includes the student, the thinker 

and the man of education and 
culture—still has a streak of the 
primitive left in him. 

Through some peculiar atavism, 
we all long for the content of the 
splendid animal which, when its 
physical comfort is satisfied, asks 
nothing more—and yet we would not 
give up for worlds our supremacy of 
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mind which, if it entails poignant 
misery of mind and spirit, yet en- 
hances joy a thousand times. Conse- 
quently, with most of us, life is a con- 
stant battle between the call of the 
blood and the call of the brain. 

I have never found a man so cold- 
ly philosophical, or a woman so ex- 
quisitely delicate, that a splendid, nor- 
mal, red-blooded man would not ap- 
peal to each of them—and I have a 


















_ theory that more than half of the 
popularity of Ex-President Roosevelt 
comes to him because he accepts na- 
ture without any “ifs” or “ands.” He 
glories in his ability to hunt big game 
in Africa and big graft in America. 
There is something which fillips the 
imagination and arouses the pride of 
all humanity when a man goes after 
something big and gets it; and we 
pat our race egotism on the back 
when we do him honor. So our shouts 
were long and loud when we wel- 
comed “the mighty hunter” to his 
home. 

Particularly does this side of hu- 
man life and endeavor appeal to an 
Englishman. Because of his brawny 
physical prowess, the world over, the 
sun never sets on his king’s domin- 
ions, 


Action is so vitally positive that. 


whatever direction it takes it must 
perforce compel attention, while 
thought is so coldly negative that un- 
less it impels to action, it may be 
looked upon with absolute indiffer- 
ence. 

The primitive man is the natural 
man and the primitive life is the natu- 
ral life, and perhaps these appeal to 
the actor more than to any other 
man for just this reason. So much of 
his time must be spent in the land 
of make-believe, where he must al- 
ways be some one else with a set of 
emotions and a character ready-made 
‘ for him, that the actor not only wants 
to be alone once in a while with his 
own personality, but he wants to get 
away from any little conventionality 
which may interfere with the sim- 
plest and most. natural outbursts of 
his own individuality. I believe that 
down deep in every actor’s heart Is 
always a longing and desire to get 
away from the white-lights and noise 
of the crowded cities, and for a short 
while to revel in the real. 

Many actors, both in America and 
England, put all their hard-earned 
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savings in a home “far from the mad- 
ding crowd,” where they go just 
as soon as it is possible, for the few 
weeks or even days that come be- 
tween engagements. 

Most of them put off all the con-, 
ventional trammels of society and 
you will find them indulging in the 
most primitive pursuits—particularly 
working with their hands. There is 
nothing in the world more delightful 
than to create something with your 
own hands after long months which 
have given you brain fag. At my 
Maine home I have erected a lodge 
gateway which I carved myself, and 
a glow of pride warms my heart ev- 
ery time I walk or ride through it. 

The long, lazy summer days invite 
all that is primitive in man, and 
when I hunt or fish and bring home 
the spoils to be cooked for dinner, I 
have a satisfaction which is not even 
equaled by the perusal of a laudatory 
commendation by the most compla- 
cent critic. The sunshine is golden, 
the woods are shady, the air is like 
wine, the fish are biting—and I am 
dirty and disreputable in an outing 
costume that I love, because it is not 
only unconventional, but it speaks to 
me of many delightful days in the 
past. At last, although the river still 
beckons, I pack up my tackle and 
start back through the woods for 
home because I am hungry. And ° 
then, down drops all the primitive 
and I long for a bath and clean linen 
and the comfortable, if conventional, 
fit of my dinner coat. 

Sartor Resartus is a true bill; you 
simply cannot lead an absolutely 
simple life and still hold either the 
thoughts or the manners of a cultured 
civilization—this takes the vagrant 
mind off on another tack. 

One so often sees quoted by the 
women writers (who by the way ar- 
rogate to themselves a knowledge of 
man that is nothing less than omnis- 
cience) the saying that “the way to 














a man’s heart is through his stom- 
ach.” If this is not true, at least one 
may say that a man’s food and the 
way it is served have as much to do 
with his mental equipment as they 
have to do with his physical well-be- 
ing. For instance, I have arisen from 
dinner tables carrying myself with a 
distinct “manner”—quite Louis XV— 
so exquisitely formal was the service 
and so delightfully French the cui- 
sine. So, too, I have dined at places 
where, upon leaving, I felt with Chim- 
mie Fadden “wot ’all.” And I venture 
to assert that every other actor has 
had the same experience, for it is 
very easy for those whose business in 
life is to act, to fall into a mood or 
character which coincides with the 
circumstances in which one is placed. 
Sometimes, indeed, we cannot differ- 
entiate between the mimic and the 
real. 

Perhaps this idea of mine in re- 
gard to dining is the reason why my 
wife and I, whether we are alone or 
have guests, always shed the uncon- 
ventional trappings of outdoor life 
and dress for dinner. You see it is an 
illustration of the continual battle in 
the modern man between nature and 
culture; culture gets its innings most 
of the time, but nature must be ca- 
tered to occasionally or she will re- 
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taliate by stopping the physical ma- 
chine, or at least slowing it down. 

At our Maine home, Mrs. Yorke - 
and I always sleep outdoors. and 
this is a source of much wonder to 
the natives, who cannot understand 
why we don’t make use of our bed- 
rooms. Last year I installed a water 
system consisting of a large water 
tank, which I had set upon supports 
forty-five feet high. I was much 
amused during one of the evening 
mail delivery discussions at the post- 
office to hear it decided that I was 
erecting an out-of-door, up-in-the-air 
sleeping room for my wife “Annie” 
—as the natives affectionately call 
her. 

No one works harder for his “idle 
moments” or has a better right to 
“idle thoughts” than does the actor. 
Every waking hour for eight months 
in the year, his work is arduous and 
his mind employed, consequently 
when summer comes and he gets 
away for a few weeks to the woods, 
the mountains or the sea, it is “out 
of the mimic, into the real” for him, 
if he can possibly “make the jump.” 
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THE AUTHOR of this odd article has been one of America’s foremost dramatic writers 
for some years. He is now one of the literary directors of The New Theatre. 


OBERT ROSS begins his preface to 
Lord Alfred Douglas’ translation 
of Oscar Wilde’s most widely fa- 

mous play by saying: “ ‘Salome’ has 
made the author’s name a household 
word wherever the English language 
is not spoken.” 

The critical and caustic epigram re- 
minds one primarily, of course, that 
England only of all great nations has 
had to go abroad to see this ecstatically 
extolled work of its foremost modern 
genius. But the comment also brings to 
mind how few dramatists have written 
in a language not their own, and how 
fewer still have expressed themselves 
in more than one tongue. Just stop to 
think. Who is there? Both Oscar Wilde 
and Bernard Shaw are more popular 
and more frequently acted in Germany 
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than in England; and Victorien Sardou 
made the bulk of his fortune from 
American performances of his plays; 
but neither instance is representative, 
because in each case the author reached 
his foreign audience through a transla- 
tion. Incidentally, one wonders what a 
Wilde epigram would sound like if, as 
Mark Twain so humorously pretended 
to do with his own story of “The Jump- 
ing Frog,” he had translated it back-into 
English. For certainly our own “Ma- 
dame Butterfly” was a strange enough 
affair when the original Long-Belasco 
text came back to us from the Italian of 
Luigi Illica and Guiseppi Giacosa in the 
translation which Rosie H. Elkin, an 
Englishwoman, fitted to the glorious 
Puccini music. 

But we weré speaking rather of an 














author writing in two languages.°One 
would not fancy it to be so rare a thing; 
yet a search for an example makes one 
realize how uncommon Oscar Wilde’s 
achievement was. For he wrote “Sa- 
lome” in superb, exalted French, and 
just after he had contributed a dra- 
matic classic to the English language 
in “Lady Windermere’s Fan,” and be- 
fore he returned to his native tongue in 
“An Ideal Husband.” 


By-Lingual Dramatists 


NOW then, let us see what other in- 
stances we can find, Sir Lawrence Alma 
Tadema, the famous artist, is a Dutch- 
man by birth and wrote his only play, 
“The Silent Voice,” in English; so, too, 
Baroness Orczy is a Hungarian, yet 
“The Scarlet Pimpernel” and her other 
dramas are in English. But both dram- 
atists have long been residents of Great 
Britain; Sir Lawrence, of course, is 
universally identified with its best ac- 
complishments in art, and the baroness 
is the wife of Montague Barstow, her 
literary collaborator. To find more typi- 
cal instances we must delve among the 
little known. And immediately we find 
that a long residence abroad has made 
the author of the sort practically an alien 
to his own land. For who thinks of so 
essentially American a dramatist as 
Charles Klein as an Englishman, or of 
Henry James as a countryman of ours? 

Henry Clews, Jr., son of the New 
York banker, has lived long in France 
and is enthusiastic over everything 
French, so what more natural than that 
he should write in that language? How- 
ever, I have never heard that either 

“Max” or “La Pauvréte des Riches” 
ever reached production either at home 
or abroad. Grace Constant Lounsbery, 
another expatriated member of a promi- 
nent New York family, has done better. 
I do not recall ever having heard of a 
performance of her ambitious “De- 
lilah ;’ but “L’Escarpolette” was acted, 
and over here. Sarah Bernhardt has al- 
ways shown an interest in Miss Louns- 
bery, so when she was touring this 

country a few years ago and was asked 
to appear at a benefit matinée, she chose 
this pleasant little play. 
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Coquelin’s Expressive English 


SOME years earlier, under similar 
circumstances, Constant Coquelin ex- 
cited a lively curiosity. Asked to take 
part in the annual benefit of the Actors’ 
Fund, he stimulated surprised interest 
by offering to appear in an English com- 
edy. The only condition he made was 
that Agnes Booth, then at the zenith of 
her fame and popularity, should play the 
other rdle. She did—and the audience 
laughed immoderately.’ But the laughter © 
was quite as much at themselves as at 
the actors. For the play chosen was Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews’ comedy of 
“The Silent System.” You probably re- 
call that it is about a wife who has 
waited so long for her husband’s home- 
coming that she is in a garrulous tor- 
rent of rage when he finally does arrive. 
She will not let him speak a word in 
defense, but she deluges him with abuse. 
So Coquelin, whose facial play was 
famous, had only to stand listening, ex- 
pressing his changing emotions in his 
face, until the final single line. Those 
three or four words were the only his- 
trionic utterances in English in the 
French comedian’s long career. 

But actors who have used a foreign 
tongue are few. Of course, I do not re- 
fer to such permanent expatriates as our 
Carlotta Nillson and England’s Oscar 
Asche, who are both Swedes by birth; 
or to the Nazimovas and Modjeskas 
who, from time to time, have uprooted 
their art and transplanted it to a new 
soil. I refer to rather such rare instances 
as where Sir Charles Wyndham paid a 
visit to Berlin and as the guest of a Ger- 
man company played David Garrick in 
that language, The thing is not unprec- 
edented, of course. Some years ago 
Sadie Martinot suddenly dropped her 
role in an imported comic opera at the 
New York Casino to take up the same 
part further down town at the German 
theatre. And that blithesome Casino 
favorite of later days, Madge Lessing, 
is now a fixture in Berlin. 


Mrs. Campbell Plays in French 


ON THE same American tour on 
which she gave a hearing to Miss Louns- 
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bery’s play, Sarah Bernhardt asked 
Margaret Anglin to act with her. The 
play was to be “Pelleas et Melisande,” 
with the Frenchwoman as the lover and 
the American as the unhappy wife. Miss 
Anglin prepared herself in the rdle in 
the original French; but the perform- 
ance, for some reason, was not given. 
In England, however, the scheme was 
carried out, Mrs. Patrick Campbell join- 
ing Madame Bernhardt’s company for 
a short tour in the rdle she frequently 
had played in English. 

Speaking of “Pelleas et Melisande” 
reminds one that though Maurice 
Maeterlinck is thought of among the 
dramatists of France, he is, in fact, a 
Belgian. But as he naturally would write 
in French the point is pointless. It means 
a little more to note that Francis de 
Croisset, who dramatized “Arsene Lu- 
from stories by Maurice Le Blanc, 

adame Maeterlinck’s brother, is a Bel- 
gian; for most of the de Croisset plays 
are more than just French—they are 
essentially Parisian. Perhaps that is a 
reason why so few have been imported 
and _ that 


to Anglo-Saxon countries; 1 
only the one revamped as “The Marriage 
of Kitty” has succeeded over here. 


Italians Write in French 


AMONG the more notable French 
dramatists, Georges de Porto-Riche is 
by birth Italian. Then too, there is Dario 
Niccodemi, who has won considerable 
fame, since he visited this country with 
Gabrielle Rejane half-dozen years ago 
as her private secretary, through her 
made a favorable début as a dramatist, 
with “L’Hirondelle,” and attracted some 
sensational attention by his comedy, 
“Entre Deux Portes,” in which Madame 
Rejane appeared at James Hazen Hyde’s 
memorable costume ball. Before estab- 
lishing himself finally in Paris, Signor 
Niccodemi had various experiences in 
various lands, including newspaper re- 
porting in South America. His country- 
man, Frederico Mariani, had lived here 
some years, and been married to—and 
divorced from—the daughter of ex- 
Mayor Johnson of Cleveland, before he 
wrote “The Game of Love,” his first 
play in English. 


Noted Cosmopolitan Playwrights 


HENRI BERENY, who writes prin- 
cipally for his talented wife, known as 
Charlotte Wiehe, is a Russian by birth, 
is a citizen of Denmark, and writes 
principally in French. However, his in- 
ternationality is moderate compared to 
that of Louis Napoleon Parker or 
Alexander Teixera de Mattos. The 
former, who figures as an Englishman 
and is known for numerous original 
plays such as “Rosemary” and “Change 
Alley” and for still more numerous 
translations, including that of “L’Aig- 
lon” used by Maude Adams and of 
“Le Duel” used: by Otis Skinner, is the 
son of an American father and an Eng- 
lish mother. Furthermore, he was born 
in France; his first language was 
Italian; and he was educated in Ger- 
many. Alexander de Mattos, who is best 
known for his translation of “The Blue 
Bird” and of other plays—from French 
to English, be it noted—is a resident of 
Italy, but is Dutch by birth, though a 
Spanish Jew by ancestry. He became a 
Roman State councillor and was ap- 
pointed a King’s attorney in recognition 
of his judicial knowledge. 3 

The arfount of money made in 
America by Sardou must have—and in- 
deed has—tempted many a French 
dramatist to write with our playgoers 
especially in view. Therefore, it seems 
odd that none has endeavored to speak 
to us directly, instead of through a 
translator. Pierre Veber, for example, 
is the Paris correspondent of a leading 
New York newspaper, yet he depended 
on others to put “The Lily,” “The Girl 
from Rector’s” and other plays of his 
into English. Henri Bernstein, author of 
“The Thief” and “Samson” is a more 
surprising case because he has followed 
so obviously and so successfully in Sar- 
dou’s footsteps. And his English is as 
fluent as his French. Indeed, his:mother 
is an American. 


Transplanting Plays 


EDMOND ROSTAND has done 
perhaps the next thing to turning his 
own French into English. His son, 
Maurice Rostand, has translated “La 















Samaritaine” for Olga Nethersole; and 
is now finishing the English version of 
“Chantecler” which his father expects 
Maude Adams to employ. Sigurd Ibsen, 
son of the famous Norwegian—and just, 
by the way, son-in-law of Henrik Ibsen’s 
only rival, Bjérnstjerne Bjornson—is 
author of the official German transla- 
tions of his father’s dramas. When Sar- 
dou wrote “Robespierre” and “Dante” 
for Henry Irving, a somewhat similar 
situation occurred, for the translations 
were made, not by a son of Sardou, but 
of Sir Henry. 

All said and done, then, we can un- 
earth few instances of authors writing 
in a language not their own; fewer still 
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of a bi-lingual dramatist; and only 
Oscar Wilde among the really notable. 
The only approach to him among Eng- 
lishmen are those who have written 
passages, or whole scenes, in a foreign ~ 
tongue. Of that we can find instances all 
the way from Shakespeare to Pinero. 
Indeed, one recollects that one of the 
most charming scenes in Shakespeare 
is in French. I refer, of course, to the 
wooing of the Princesse Katherine by 
the young king in “Henry V.” And in 
Pinero, to take a single illustration, we 
would hardly feel that the English peo- 
ple of “The Notorious Mrs, Ebbsmith” 
were really living in Venice did not the 
servants speak in Italian. 





THE ACTRESS IN “PENDENNIS” 


MISS FOTHERINGAY, the actress in Thackeray’s “Pendennis,” is a faithful 
portrayal of Eliza O’Neill, who retired in 1819 and became Lady Beecher. She was 
chaperoned through her career by an Irish father who was a veritable Captain 


Costigan, 


DROPS THE EGG 


TELL IT not in Gath, but the given name of Bert Williams, the colored comedian, 

is Egbert! He,says: “I used, to think it was a grand old name,-and had it spelled 
out in full on the play-bills when I’ was young and foolish. But I decided that 
plain Bert was good enough to bring home the bacon when I heard people remark- 


ing after the show, ‘That was a mighty bad Egg we had to-night.’ ” 








ris baw: 


IN THIS series of complete short stories an actress who prefers to hidé her tang 
behind the nom de plume of “‘Iris Belmont” records the various steps taken by her in 


her rise from the chorus to stardom. 


No. VIII—ON 


EW YORK once more! I had hated 
the very word at one time, when 
tired and hot and hungry, I walked 

the soles off my shoes, tramping from 
one end of Broadway to the other look- 
ing for work. But now—again I was 
almost penniless, very tired after twenty 
hours in a day-coach, and cold where 


BROADWAY 


before I was warm, yet—it was New 
York, I had been out six weeks with a 
“Hamlet” company. playing one-night 
stands. So surely the enthusiasm was 
pardonable. Parsleyville, Napoleon, 
Paris Crossing—surely Julius Cahn 
owes me much! 
Audrey met me at Grand Central, 
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' “Bel, this is great!” she cried. “Come 
along now. I want to show you my new 
home.” 

I followed her; she hailed a taxicab. 
In the old days we had walked to and 
from the theatre to save carfare! 

“This is the last straw,” I told her as 
I settled. myself in the cab and tried to 
look as if I were used to it. “Well, you 
have risen in the world, haven’t you? 
A taxi! Have they got your name in 
electrics outside the theatre, please?” 

“Not yet,” she smiled. 

But Audrey was pretty comfortably 
fixed, and her future seemed as secure 
as the Rock of Gibraltar. It set me to 
thinking. When we were both in “The 
Sultan of the Sun” I had been selected 
by thé management for one of the 
Widows—a show-girl—while Audrey 
Lazarre had been tolerated in the back 
row of the chorus only because she had 
a fine contralto voice. Audrey was un- 
mistakably plain—rather short, thin and 
dark. Even with her voice, nobody 
thought she’d ever amount to anything. 
But now, eight months later, she was 
singing the contralto rdle in a genuine 
comic-opéra of the old-time sort and her 
success had placed her high in mana- 
gerial favor, True she was still plain— 
dark, short, and—well, plump now, but 
her part of a Spanish duenna did not 
require an attractive actress, and for 
once the voice was the thing! And I, 
who was declared a show-girl with my 
first engagement—nothing but failures 
on every hand! To-day I was back ‘in 
New York with less than I had when I 
left, and I, whom Winchell had called 
the “foxiest” looking girl in “The Sul- 
tan,” as “at liberty”—again! 

“It’s good to be back in New York 
even if one is broke,” I said, as we 
rolled down town. 

“Broke! H’m, you’re only bent, my 
dear girl,” laughed Audrey. “To-mor- 
row we'll go out and see Mr, Manager.” 

After my engagement with Natalie 
Delacomb had come to an end, and that 
actress went her way leaving me in a 
little town in the Middle West with ex- 
actly eleven dollars and no prospects of 
future work, I had wired Audrey—col- 
lect—and she in turn had telegraphed 
me my fare back to New York, and 
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offered me her home until I “landed 
something.” It was like Audrey to do 
this; she was the most generous person 
I ever met in the most generous profes- 
sion in the world. 

“What are you thinking of doing 
now, Bel?” she asked presently. “What 
line of work, I mean?” 

“Anything I can get,” I returned 
promptly. “If you only knew how I had 
to hustle to get- my engagement with 
Natalie—” 

“Oh!” Audrey tossed her head. “You 
ought to hustle— ‘Hamlet,’ indeed!” she 
snapped. “You know when you wrote 
me about it I thought it was that Eddie 
Foy piece and I was just tickled to 
death until somebody said it was a 
thing they were playing at a stock house. 
I went to see it—and all the way home 
I cried and thanked heaven I was born 
ugly and didn’t have to play in such a 
show. You poor thing, and then those 
towns that aren’t on self-respecting 
maps!” 

“Hush, Audrey, don’t rub it in,” I 
begged. “I’m about done for now. Yes, 
it was terrible, but—it was thirty dol- 
lars a week.” 

“Do you want a musical show or 
straight work, Bella?” she asked kindly. 

“Either,” I began, when she cut me 
short with one sweep of her hand. 

“We'll go out to-morrow and I’m go- 
ing to get you an engagement,” she said. 
“Wilde—who has my show—has eight. 
companies all together, both musical 
and dramatic, and I’m sure he'll give 
you something.” 

“TI don’t sing much, you know, Aud- 
rey,” I hazarded. 

“No, you don’t,” she grinned. “You 
sing as well as the average -musical- 
comedy prima donna, but I doubt if 
they’d take you in the chorus of ‘An- 
dalusia.’ Still, we’ll see to-morrow. And 
here we’fe home!” 

Audrey hada four-room flat on West 
Forty-third Street. It was not a fashion- 
able location, but it was convenient, and 
everything was spotless and comfort- 
able. It certainly looked mighty welcome 
to me; and I hailed each familiar ear- 
mark of the actress’ boarding house 
with tears in my eyes. 

The dear old wash-stand with the 
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marble top! A blue and green toilet set 
On it with a handle-less pitcher and a 
mended soap-dish. An iron bed with a 
patch-work quilt, and a bureau with 
post-cards stuck in its cracked mirror! 
One window looking out on the area- 
Way, with lace-curtains tied back with 
faded yellow ribbons! Two chaits—one 
of them a dollar-fifty rocker! And the 
other rooms—a dining-room, a bath, a 
kitchen, were furnished in the same 
simple manner. 

Audrey told me she had rented the 
place furnished for forty dollars a 
month. 

“Not fashionable, Bel, but it suits 
me,” she said. ““You know I was never 
much on style, and I once carried a 
spear—put that in my biography, please 
—I’m not ashamed of it. And I want 
to save a little, too, because I’m thinking 
of going to Europe this spring, and 
letting the big bugs hear my voice and 
give me a few lessons.” 

“Audrey!” I said. “And here I am 
letting you pay my fare back to New 
York, and coming here to live! I’m an 
idiot !” 

“My dear girl, do be sensible,” she 
begged, interrupting me without cere- 
mony. “I’d be a pretty friend if I didn’t 
help you a bit when you’re down and 
out. You can pay me back if you like. 
But, Bel, I thouight we were better pals 
than that.” 

“That's just why I’m not going to 
let you spend all your money,” I said 
determinedly. “Pals! Why, Audrey, 
you're the only friend I’ve got in the 
profession who’s stood by me when I 
struck the rough places. Look at Jo- 
sephine Somers—and I went to school 
with Joe! You—Well, I’m going to 
sign _ with somebody to-morrow all 
right.” 

“Of course you are,” she said cheer- 
‘fully. “But then I want you to stay 
right here with me until things get easy 
again for you, and you are settled. So 
that ends it.” 

But as luck would have it there was 
a rehearsal called for “Andalusia” the 
- ext morning, and Audrey was obliged 

to be on hand, so that I started out 
alone to make the wearying round of 
the various agencies. At first Audrey 
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had wanted me to stay at home and 
wait until the next day when she would 
be free to accompany me. But when I 
insisted on starting out at once, she gave 
me letters to Mr. Wilde and I was al- 
lowed to depart alone. 

I never saw Mr. Wilde—except from 
a distance, At his office in the Waldorf 
Theatre my letters were read by his 
“right-hand man” and I was told to go 
down to the stage where rehearsals of 
a musical-comedy were in progress. 

I went downstairs again to the theatre 
where the rehearsal was being held and 
there was everything just as it had been 
when I joined the chorus of “The Sul- 
tan of the Sun.” The house was in dark- 
ness with just the “foots” lighted and 
the company, arranged in a semi-circle 
across the back of the stage, was being 
directed by a man with his hat on and 
his coat off. Another man in like attire 
sat at the piano and smoked a black 
cigar and thumped out the music of the 
opera. And yet two more men were 
standing in a corner sizing up the girls 
as if they had been prize cattle at a 
country fair. These last two were the 
costumer and the man who arranged 
the dancing numbers, One was picking 
out the girls who could wear Paquin 
evening gowns and those who could not; 
and the other was picking out the girls 
for the pony-ballet and those who were 
too tall to dance gracefully. After a 
while all four men would get together 
and there would be an hour of pande- 
monium. The costumer only wanted the 
girls engaged who could wear a Paris 
frock with credit ; the dancing-man only 
wanted the girls who could dance and 
sent the six-footers who could wear 
beautiful clothes to the deVil ; the music- 
al-director only wanted the girls who 
could sing, and said voices were 
stronger attractions than clothes-horses 
or nimble legs; but the stage-manager 
was of the opinion that girls were girls 
and the more the merrier, so thought 
they'd all pass muster—and forty did. 

I stood to one side in the shadow and 
watched the little scene with a smile on 
my lips. It was no longer a novelty to 
me for I had been through it all myself. 
No longer my pulse quickened when the 
man at the piano thumped out the open- 
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ing chorus, no longer was I cowed when 
the stage-manager swore strange oaths. 
I was getting a little tired of it all, I 
believe, but there seemed no other way 
of making a living, and t@ stand out 
there in handsome clothes and sing the 
chorus of a popular song with an adver- 
tised prima donna now meant only 
twenty, twenty-five or thirty dollars a 
week, as the case might be. 

Then the costumer and dancing-man 
saw me and came across the stage to 
my corner. I merely slipped quietly out 
from my hiding-place and stood next to 
the end girl who happened to be nearest 
to me. And they went back disap- 
pointed. 

The girl next to me offered me half 
of her score, but I don’t read music 
easily and I had to wait until I caught 
the swing of a tune before I attempted 
to sing. 

“Pretty, aint it?” she said. 

“Familiarly pretty,” I returned. 

She looked at me with a half-fright- 
ened air—she was very pretty and very 
young. 

“Do you think they are going to try 
voices for this show?” she asked. 

“T don’t know. Possibly. Don’t you 
sing?” I ventured. 

She shook her head. “No, not much,” 
she confessed. 

“Maybe you dance?” I smiled. 

“No,” she answered. sorrowfully, 
“only a little.” - 

I looked at her with renewed interest. 

“You’re too short for a show-girl,” 
I told her. 

“Oh, yes, I know it!” she nodded. 

“Then will you mind telling me what 
you can do, and what you are going to 
do if you get the engagement ?” I asked. 

She drew herself up to her full five 
feet and gave me a crushing look, “I 
can recite ‘Casabianca’ better than any- 
body in the whole State of Maine,” she 
said with withering contempt. 

And then she took her opera score 
and moved away to more congenial 
quarters. 

The musical program had stopped 
temporarily and the costumer and the 
dancing-man were coming along the 
front row of girls, openly and loudly 
criticizing each of them. Often they 


stopped only at blows when passing on 
some particular lady’s charms—or lack 
of them. 

They stopped before a tall, very 
plump blonde in a sable coat. 

“Too tall,” snapped the dancing-man. 

“Too fat,” said the costumer. “I want 
slender girls to wear these gowns,” 

The blonde in question burst into a 
torrent of shrieks and abuse. 

“I am Josephine Somers!” she shout- 
ed. “I am as familiar to the first-night- 
ers as the bread-line at Fleischman’s! 
Oh, my!” 

It was indeed Josephine Somers 
grown stout from too many paté de fot 
gras suppers, just as I had grown thin 
from too many coffee-and-doughnut 
breakfasts. And when it was discovered 
who the corpulent beauty was—for 
Josephine had developed into a genuine 
“Broadway-girl”—it required the com- 
bined efforts of all of the four gentle- 
men to keep her from leaving the thea- 
tre. 

“You will look heavenly in that tur- 
quoise Doucet, Miss Somers,” cried the 
costumer. “Ah, it must have been made 
for you and your wonderful hair!” 

“T can change my hair to harmonize 
with any color-schemes you want, you 
know,” said Josephine, somewhat paci- 
fied. “Do you think blue would make 
me look—well, larger—how about 
green ?” 

It was at last promised that she 
should have first choice of the gowns 
and leaving her mollified, they passed 
down the line of girls and finally reach- 
ed me. 

“No!” snapped. the dancing-man, 
after one look. “Too tall and thin. You 
can’t dance,” he added, shaking his 
head at me. 

“Oh, but I-can,” I told him. 

“H’m!” cried the costumer. “She'll 
look like’a trolley-pole alongside of that 
Somers girl. What are you going to do 
in a case of this sort, eh?” 

Nobody knew. 

“Can’t she sing?” asked the musical 
director. 

“No,” said the dancing-man and the 
costumer in chorus. 

“Oh, but I can!” I smiled. 

“H’m,” said the stage-manager, “she 
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looks good to me. She'll show up well 
from the front, Marks. Can’t you put 
her in a—a some color dress and ['il 
ive her a line. Looks gingery, ali right. 
Come on.’ 

So I was engaged and later told to 
come down to the theatre at ten o’clock 
the next morning, when my lines would 
be given me. I was to sing in the chorus 
and have three or four short speeches, 
but thanks to the dancing-man I was 
not to be in the ballet, and thanks to 
the costumer I was not a show-girl. The 
salary offered me was twenty-five dol- 
lars, however, and I was thankful for 
this even if I did hold my position in 
good-natured contempt. Still it was 
something and I knew Audrey would 
be glad. 

At one o'clock the rehearsal was 
stopped for an hour to let the chorus- 
people go out and get some lunch. 
Ahead of me I saw Josephine Somers 
in her sable coat and I hurried and over- 
took her out in Broadway. 

“Well, Joe,” I- said, “you certainly 
look prosperous and happy.” 

“You!” she cried. “My dear, are you 
rehearsing with the ‘Aero Girls? I 
didn’t see you. How are you?” 

But she wasn’t especially interested in 
my welfare and began to talk about 
herself, a subject of which she never 
tired. She was now playing in another 
musical comedy which was going on the 
road in a week, and as she didn’t want 
to leave New York, she was rehearsing 
with two other shows—“The Aero 
Girl” and “Letty Leigh.” After her old 
show had left town she’d decide on 
which one she’d stay with—“The Girl” 
or “Letty.” The one with the least work 
and the most salary she’d sign with. 

“T rehearse with one company in the 
morning and the other in the afternoon, 
and of course neither of them know 
about the other,” she said. “I wont be 
-back to the Waldorf this afternoon but 
am going now to the Crown to rehearse 
‘Letty Leigh.’ Come see me—yes, the 
Montford.” 

After she was gone I turned to go to 
the nearest Child’s for lunch. At the 
corner of Fortieth Street I came face to 
face with Dick Crawford. 

Crawford had been with me in Na- 


talie Delacomb’s company, and I ‘had 
last seen him two weeks ago when he 
went to Chicago and I stayed in the 
little Western town waiting Audrey’s 
telegraphed money-order, 

Now he held out both hands, grasped 
mine, and seemed very glad to see me 


again 

“Well, Sis, this is luck,” he neko re- 
peating. 

“How’s everything?” I asked. 

“Awful—couldn’t be worse,” he told 
me. 

“What are you doing—anything ?” 
hazarded. — 

“No, looking for an engagement,” he 
answered, “And you?” 

“I rehearsed this morning with ‘The 
Aero Girl,’ but I believe I dislike musi- 
cal-comedy,” I returned. “Still I can’t 
do much, and it seems so hard to land 
anything unless you’ve got a pull. I got 
this through Audrey Lazarre, who is 
the leading contralto, with ‘Andalusia’ 
—we were in the chorus together only 
a short time ago. I don’t know—is the 
stage what it’s cracked up to be, Dick ?” 

“Not on your life, Sis,” he cried em- 
phatically. “But after a taste of it you’re 
unsuited for anything else, so we just 
have to stick to it season after season. 
You could never go back to a shop after 
your adventure with the drama?” 

“Never!” I said. 

“Of course not,” he smiled. “So 
you’re rehearsing with a show you be- 
lieve you ‘dislike’ and I’m walking up 
and down Broadway from ten in the 
morning to five at night looking for an 
engagement, Maybe it would be more 
sensible for both of us to do something 
else, but we can’t. The theatrical bee 
has stung us and we'll go"on in har- 
ness until you marry and I die.” 

“I don’t believe I hate the stage it- 
self—it’s the looking for the work, the 
rehearsals, the failures, the disappoint- 
ments,” I said slowly. 

“That’s the stage, Sis,” he returned. 

“Tt must be-all right for those who 
are way up the ladder,” I sighed. 

He shook his head. 

“Tt is the same, I’m-afraid,” he said. 
“They are never hungry, maybe, nor 
without. an overcoat in December, but 
the failures are bigger, the disappoint- 











ments keener. They say that Goodman 
hasn’t had a play that made a penny in 
ten years.” 

“Well, I have never had an engage~ 
ment that didn’t go up in smoke since 
I’ve been in the profession,” I laughed. 

We had walked to Child’s, and I in- 
vited him to lunch with me but he re- 
fused. 

“Thanks, no, Sis,” he said. “But I’d 
like you to loan me two dollars if you 
can spare it.” 

I really couldn’t spare it, but I opened 
my purse and gave him the money. I 
felt my face burn foolishly. scarlet as 
I handed it to him, but evidently he 
thought the transaction perfectly 
proper, for he took it with a simple 
“thanks, old girl.” 

A moment longer we stood and 
talked, then he hurried away and 
I went in to lunch and spent a quarter. 
But somehow I wished Dick Crawford 
hadn’t asked me for that money, even 
if he did need it very badly. 

After luncheon I started back to the 
Waldorf Theatre and “The Aero Girl.” 
After a hot meal I had come to the con- 
clusion that musical-comedy wasn’t so 
bad after all, and furthermore Dick’s 
plea for a loan had made me think that 
anything must be better than to find 
oneself without money. 

As I darted up Thirty-ninth to the 
stage-entrance of the Waldorf, I ran 
into a man who was going down the al- 
ley-way to the stage entrance of the 
Century Theatre, which is just next. 

“Pardon me,” I gasped, a little out of 
breath from the collision. 

“Beg pardon,” he said, steadying me 
for a moment with his hands. 

Then—‘Why Mr. Delancey!” I 
cried. 

“Well, if it isn’t Sis!” he smiled. 
“How are you anyway, Miss Belmont?” 

“Working,” I nodded. 

“Where?” he asked. 

“At the Waldorf—rehearsing with 
‘The Aero Girl.” And you?” 

“I’m rehearsing with Edith Craig in 
‘The Saving Grace’ here at the Cen- 
tury,” he told me. “No, not lead—sec- 
ond, but it’s a good part all right and 
I’m counting on making ’em sit up and 
take notice. Better than Natalie, eh?” 
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“Oh, very much,” I said, for he had 
played Hamlet to Natalie Delacomb’s 
Ophelia during our six weeks of one- 
night stands, and he was a capable actor, 
too. “I suppose you couldn’t get Craig 
to squeeze one into ‘The Saving Grace,’ 
could you?” I asked, as he turned to go, 

“What about ‘The Aero Girl’?” he 
questioned. 

“It’s only chorus, and I’d rather try 
something else than musical-comedy if 
I could get it,” I told him frankly. 

He hesitated a moment, then hé said: 
“Come in with me and I'll introduce 
you to Siddons—he’s Miss Craig’s hus- 
band and manager, you know. I don’t 
know whether there’s a vacant part or 
not, Sis, but it wont do any harm to 
try and if there’s not, you can slip in 
— door and go on with ‘The Aero 

ir be ” 

I followed him through the stage 
door and up a short flight of stairs ‘to 
the stage. It was darkened, of course, 
and there were only about six or eight 
persons around sitting or standing and — 
talking in soft undertones. None of the 
hubbub and strange oaths and stranger 
manners were present at the Century. 
The men and women of the company 
conducted themselves like just what 
they were—well-bred people. Miss 
Craig had not returned from lunch yet, 
but Mr. Siddons was in his office and 
there Paul Delancey conducted me. 

“Go slow,” he warned, as he opened 
the door. “Don’t be afraid, but nothing 
loud goes with Edith Craig, you under- 
stand.” 

After the introduction Mr. Delancey 
withdrew and I was left alone with Mr. 
Siddons. He invited me to sit down and 
then asked me what I had done, all in 
a pleasant, courteous way that was vast- 
ly different from the methods in use 


~next door at the Waldorf. 


I told him about my début with “The 
Sultan of the Sun,” then of my two 
weeks’ experience with the local stock 
company in my home city, and lastly 
of my engagement with Natalie Dela- 
comb with whom I played the Player 
Queen in “Hamlet.” 

Mr. Siddons listened gravely, watch- 
ing me the while. Then Edith Craig 
came in and manager and star chatted 
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with me pleasantly for ten minutes, 
never once mentioning the stage or the- 
atricals in general. Miss Craig simply 
spoke of a new book and asked me if I 
had read it. It happened that I had, and 
we discussed it for the next few min- 
tutes in the most friendly manner. Then 
she rose, nodded to Mr. Siddons and 
left the room. Mr. Siddons turned to 
me. 

“Miss Craig can offer you Lady 
Sibyl Montague in “The Saving Grace’ 
at thirty-five dollars, Miss Belmont,” 
he said. 

I was so startled and surprised I 
could scarcely speak for a moment. Af- 
ter a ten minute talk in which neither 
of them had had any way of judging my 
ability, I was coolly offered a part at 
thirty-five dollars with a full-fledged 
Broadway star—and New York full of 
experienced actresses who would have 
jumped at the offer! 

I accepted and thanked him, and then 
he took me up on the stage where the 
company was waiting to rehearse the 
first act. 

Mr. Siddons introduced me— 

“Miss Belmont, ladies and gentle- 
men. Lady Sibyl Montague,” he said. 

Then I was given my part and Paul 
Delancey brought me a chair, for I was 
not in the first act of the play. 

“This is fine,” he whispered. “I’m 
mighty glad. Pure luck, too, for Sid- 
dons had an actress in mind for Lady 
Sibyl. But Miss Craig liked your looks 
and your voice.” 

“She didn’t say so!” I cried, sur- 
prised. “We just sat and talked about 
a book all the time she was there.” 

“Oh,” laughed Mr. Delancey, “that’s 
the way she has of judging an actor’s 
ability. She and Mr. Siddons and the 
person in question just sit down and 
talk over some subject of the day. Miss 
Craig declares she can tell more about 
a person in that ten minutes—about his 
voice, manners, looks, and emotions 
than she could learn from three hours 
of reciting blank verse or acting scenes 
from plays. She came to me and said 
that she saw you. She liked your voice 
-when you spoke, your manner when 
the introduction was made by Mr. Sid- 
dons. Then you discussed the novel and 


she saw in a moment that you had: an 
eye for dramatic effects and could do 
what she wanted done with Lady Sibyl, 
So let me congratulate you.” 

“And I wont have to go back to ‘The 
Aero Girl’ and be sized up like a prize 
sheep at a county fair,” I cried. “Mr. 
Delancey, I don’t know how to thank 
you for this!” 

“Don’t try,” he said kindly. “I’m 
mighty glad for your sake that we 
bumped into each other in the street 
an hour ago.” 

Lady Sibyl Montague was only a 
small bit. I appeared in but two of the 
four acts—the second and the last— 
and my part only ran eight typewritten 
sheets. Lady Sibyl was a young Eng- 
lish widow whose husband, a rich but 
vulgar brewer, had died from eating 
smoked eels and drinking iced beer, as 
one of the characters in the play put it. 
And Lady Sibyl, in her widowhood, 
with plenty of money at her command, 
was trying to forget the beer-vats in 
London drawing-rooms. The part was 
distinctly what is known as “smart,” 
full of clever lines and good business. 
I had no “scenes,” either emotional or 
comedy. I simply came on the stage, 
spoke my lines, and was off again, But 
a good deal could be made of the part. 

“The success of Lady Sibyl depends 
entirely upon the actress playing the 
part, my dear,’ Miss Craig told me 
after the first rehearsal. “It is only a bit, 
but so clever a bit that Mr. Siddons was 
for engaging a big name for the part. 
But I believe you can get every bit as 
much out of it.” 

She was so kind and considerate, 
everybody was so thoughtful and well 
mannered, that I could scarcely believe 
these people were of the same profes- 
sion as those in ‘The Aero Girl’ or 
with Natalie Delacomb. Every consid- 
eration was shown us at rehearsals, 
and Mr. Siddons never forgot that the 
women in his wife’s company were lad- 
ies. No oaths, no loud voices, no vulgar 
conversations; everybody minded his 
or her business and Miss Craig was 
graciousness itself. It was a pleasure to 
act with such a company. 

Audrey was wild with joy when I 
told her the news, 











“Oh, Bel,” she cried, “it’s the grand- / 
est thing that’s happened since I made a 
hit in ‘Andalusia!’ Edith Craig, h’m! 
Well, you are getting on.” 

I was obliged to buy two handsome 
gowns for the part of Lady Sibyl, and 
this worried me a lot, for I had no 
money.. But Audrey, to whom I had 
never said a word about it, gave me 
her check for two hundred dollars, and 
we went together to buy the costumes. 

“You can pay me back so much a 
week,” she said. “I’m in no hurry. for 
it—next spring, when I go to Europe, 
will be time enough. And no thanks, 
please, young lady.” 

We bought the frocks and when Miss 
Craig saw them she was delighted with 
my taste arid said they couldn’t be bet- 
ter. Indeed, it seemed as if all at once 
everything was coming my way, and as 
if I must suffer from an embarrassment 
of riches after all these weary months 
of starvation. 
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A week before the opening night Mr. 
Siddons asked me to come down to the 
office after the rehearsal, and when [I 
went in I found Miss Craig with him. 

“It’s about your name,” Mr. Siddons 
began promptly. “Miss Craig and I 
don’t exactly fancy it. ‘Belmont’ is very 
good if you want to keep that, but we'd 
both prefer it if you’d consent to change 
the ‘Iris.’” 

“Why certainly,” I said, for after all, 
Iris Belmont had been given me by my 
first stage manager and wasn’t my own 
name. 

“T had though of Mary Belmont,” 
said Miss Craig. “Frankly, I think Iris 
too ‘chorusy,’ my dear. But of course 
whatever you think.” 

So Mary was decided on and when 
the paper was put up for Edith Craig 
in “The Saving Grace,” among her sup- 
porting company was one Mary Bel- 
mont. 

I was on Broadway at last! 
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A YANKEE DOODLE IN “HAMLET” 

















WHEN Robert Mantell was in his small-town Shakespearean phase, some ten years 
ago, the actor who had been playing Guildenstern in “Hamlet” left his company 
suddenly, and he was compelled to engage a village cut-up who had designs upon the 
stage, for that role. All went well until the scene with the “recorders.” Then as 
Hamlet and asked his new Guildenstern: 

“Will you play upon this pipe?” 

“My lord, I cannot.” 

“T pray you.” 

“Relieve me, I cannot.” 

“T do beseech you.” 

“Well, if your lordship insists upon it,” the fellow broke out impudently, 
“T shall favor the audience with a short selection.” 
And he tore loose on the rusty old fife with “Yankee Doodle.” 











| by Sallie Fisher —. 


MISS FISHER will be recalled for her charming work as the prima donna heroine in 
**A Stubborn Cinderella’? and later in ‘‘ The Girl in the Train.” 


SURE-FIRE song is what you “That isn’t the answer,” said the 
need,” said the manager. manager. “Composers seldom write 
“Yes, that’s what we all need,” them.” 

said the singer. The sure-fire song is the most diffi- 

“Why don’t you write one?” asked cult, the most desirable, and the most 

the manager. elusive thing that ever soared to suc- 

“I’m not a composer,” said the cess or tumbled ignominiously about 
singer. the ears of the orchestra. 
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A play that is not all a success may 
be changed. Into a musical-comedy 
that has no song hits, new songs may 
be interpolated, but for the song itself 
a failure is a hopeless, despairing, un- 
changing thing. It’s like a dead love. 

Just what it is that carries a song 
safely across the footlights and into 
the hearts of the audience is ,some- 
thing neither manager, composer, 
singer, nor audience has ever been 
able to determine. The man who can 
write a popular success to order or 
even pick it out with unswerving 
judgment when the other fellow has 
written it, will be the multi-billionaire 
of the future. 

i! 


Sometimes a song intended as the 
hit of the piece has fallen unaccount- 
ably flat while some little, unnoticed, 
unpretentious ballad, unconsidered by 
producers and _ performers, has 
brought down the house and perhaps 
carried the whole show to success. 
Nobody is ever able to tell just how it 
is done, or why. 

It is not the song itself. Many great 
songs have gone down to inglorious 
defeat; many indifferent ones have 
made big successes; and some bad 
ones have been whistled and street- 
pianoed through several seasons. 

It is not the singer. Great singers 
cannot make every song popular. 

Not even a great singer with a great 
song can always make it “get over.” 
People have been known to walk out 
of a vaudeville house leaving a great 
opera opera singer singing one of the 
most poular songs ever written in a 
grand opera. And everyone has heard 
an audience insistently demand repe- 
titions of songs such as, “Don’t get 
married again, Ma, don’t get married 
again.” 

i! 


What is it that makes the sure fire 
song—the song that brings spontane- 
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ous, enthusiastic, unstoppable ap- 
plause, that sends the audience out 
whistling the refrain, that makes it- 
self the talk of the hour and brings 
diamonds and automobiles to com- 
poser and singer? 

Perhaps if one were to write a for- 
— it would read something like 

is: 

One perfectly good song with a 
haunting melody. 

One singer with a beautiful voice 
and a charming personality. 

A setting that suits the song, and a 
careful leading up to it. 

The right audience for that particu- © 
lar kind of song and singer. 

And last, and perhaps most. impor- 
tant of all—The psychological mo- 
ment. 

Just what makes a perfectly good — 
song is naturally very much a matter 
of individual taste. One man loves 
Verdi and another Wagner, and they 
don’t agree on what is really good 
music, One man loves the old songs 
and another is interested only in the 
latest rhythmical tune. The music - 
critic approves one song and, fre- 
quently, the gallery another. Per- 
haps it is the song that is musically 
good and at the same time whistleable, 
that is the really good song. At all 
events, if it is to be popular it must 
have a haunting refrain. But it may 
be the best, most consistently haunt- 
ing song ever written of the kind, 
according to those whose business it 
is to decide such things, and still it 
may not make good. That is one of 
the mysteries of the game. 


[+] 
a! 


The voice and personality of the 
singer are more definite quantities, 
and still there have been known to be 
differences of opinion about golden 
voices and lovely girls and even lyric 
tenors. 

It seems to me that of all the things 
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that go into the making of a song suc- 
cess, nothing is more important than 
the setting. Can anything be more dif- 
ficult than to walk abruptly out in 
front of a green curtain and begin to 
sing a sentimental love song before 
the audience has stopped laughing at 
the comedy that preceded? Can any- 
thing be more disillusioning to an 
audience than to see, after hearing a 
strange rumbling in the wings, two or 
three husky men move a grand piano 
onto the stage in the place where a 
cottage stood a moment before? This 
is disillusioning to people and people 
don’t come to the theatre to be dis- 
illusioned. They want to forget that 
pianos have to be moved and that 
some men work hard at manual labor. 
They pay their money for lights and 
brightness and music and fun—for the 
picture of life as they wish it were, 
not as it is. And they don’t want to 
see the wheels go round. Things are 
wrong at the start. No song and no 
singer can Overcome, at once, the 
effect of that dropping of the stiff 
curtain and moving the piano. The 
world is a work-a-day place and your 
seats cost two dollars and you'll have 
to work to-morrow as hard as the men 
moving the piano to make enough to 
pay the grocer’s bill, to say nothing 
of the note falling due at the bank the 
last of the week, and you wish you 
hadn’t come. Meanwhile the singer, a 
good singer probably, with a good 
song, is giving her very heart’s 
blood and exhausting her vitality in 
- the effort to make you enjoy yourself, 
and nobody is happy, and all because 
of the uncompromising curtain and 
meandering piano. It takes all of one 
song to overcome the effect of these 
first aids to disillusionment. 

_ That is where musical-comedy or 
comic-opera has the great advantage 
over vaudeville. In the musical play 
everything is set for the song. Every- 
thing leads up to it. When it comes, it 
comes into its own, a place on the 


stage and in the heart of the house 
specially prepared for it. 


fg 
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I am sure that many a song that is 
sung and loved all over the United 
States to-day owes its first success to 
the setting and environment given it 
in a musical-comedy. The picture was 
right. The lights, the music and the 
story that preceded it, all belonged in 
the picture, and the song was a suc- 
cess. If it had had to overcome the 
blankness of a curtain and the discon- 
certing whirr of the wheels of the ma- 
chinery going around, it, too, might 
be reposing sadly on dusty shelves, 
forgotten and unsung. 

Perhaps, too, the singer may have 
brought something of freshness, origi- 
nality, or unsuspected charm to the 
rendition. She may have made the 
song. Perhaps, for some reason, it 
may have appealed especially to her. 
There must be a sympathetic under- 
standing of the song in the heart of 
the singer or she never can make it 
carry across the footlights. There may 
be other and better songs, but the one 
that strikes a responsive chord in the 
singer is the one upon which she must 
depend for success. If she cannot suc- 
ceed with the song she loves, there 
is little hope for her in any other. 
Sometimes. the very words of a 
song which managers, composers, and 
publishers are strenuously recom- 
mending, spell failure to-the singer. 
They mean nothing to her, and no 
amount of extraneous aids, not even 
an army of well selected and well dis- 
tributed claquers, will make it pos- 
sible for her to send that song con- 
vincingly out to the audience. 


The audience itself is another im- 
portant consideration. A vaudeville 
audience does not, as a rule, care for 

























grand opera. If Melba or Nordica 
were beguiled onto a vaudeville stage 
for a week, the house would be filled 
up with grand opera lovers. But if the 


regular vaudeville audience was there 


it would care less for the great artist 
than for some popular idol of the cir- 
cuit. Musical-comedy has its own fol- 
lowing—a following ready to applaud 
and approve, in quick sympathy with 
the performance and performers. It is 
not the same audience that goes to 
melodrama or the problem play. It 
loves the musical-comedy and the 
people of musical-comedy. The sort of 
music that this audience appreciates 
with enthusiasm might sound very 
stupid on a concert programme or a 
vaudeville bill. A great deal of the 
success of the song depends upon the 
humor and taste of the audience. 
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Then, after all, the song, the sing- 
er, the setting, and the audience may 
all be right, every detail of these re- 
quirements may be perfect and yet 
the song may never be whistled or 
sold in the department stores. It was 
put on at what was not the psycho- 
logical moment. 

And this psychological moment 
covers a multitude of uncompre- 
hended things. No-one. knows when 
it arrives. And it is this that makes 
the writing and singing of would-be 
popular songs something akin to 
horse racing and lottery tickets. It is 
the mysterious uncertainty which 
makes a will-o’-the-wisp of the sure- 
fire song. 
















FROM THE STAGE CHRONICLER’S SCRAP-BOOK 


THE first woman to appear upon the English stage, according to tradition, 
was a Mrs. Coleman, who created the réle of “Ianthe” in Sir William Daven- 
ant’s “Siege of Rhodes,” in 1656. 
Hi! 

JOE MILLER, of aged joke-book fame, is often mentioned, but how many of 
the thousands who have his name pat on the tip of their tongues, ready for 
the conventional gibe, know who he was? Well, he was an English panto- 
mimist, born 1684, died 1738, and was a great favorite as “Clown.” John Mot- 
tley, a writer of the day, published a volume of anecdotes, collected haphaz- 
ard, as “Joe Miller’s Jests, or the Wit’s Vade Mecum,” and so the myth was 
established. , 
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4 New Year's Dinner for Two 


6y Henry Macauley - 


A SHORT STORY OF THE STAGE 


HE clock said a quarter past eleven. 

The little Soubrette looked at it 

ruefully, and as the harassed 
Waitress spread out a clean napkin and 
gave a promising polish to the near- 
silver that clattered out of her hands, 
the tardy one said—almost apologeti- 
cally: 

“T’m late again, Bessie—on New 
Year’s day, too, after yards of good 
resolutions. It’s no use; nothing but a 
“one-night stand or an earthquake can 
get me up early. Happy New Year, 
Bess! How’s your eggs?” 

“Same old eggs!” said Bessie, with an 
indifference that should have argued ill 
for her customers. “I declare we’ve 
been that rushed this mornin’ there’s 
been no chance to find out what’s what: 
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everybody late, and everybody wantin’ 
extras—-Same to you, I’m sure! What’s 
your order, Miss?” 

“Medium boiled, I guess; rolls—have 
them hot, Bessie—coffee ; and cinnamon 
buns.” a 

The belligerent Bessie gave a laconic 
nod and grunt, and shuffled off down 
the aisle in the direction of the kitchen. 
Delia, well pleased with herself and the 
world, pulled off her gloves, threw her 
fur on a chair beside her, got out of 
her natty little jacket and hung it across 
the back of the one on which she was 
seated, and patted her hair approvingly 
as she cast an interrogatory glance at 
the. mirror:on her left. Then seeking 
what she might devour while waiting 
for Bessie’s return, she swept her break- 















fast horizon, and found herself staring 
at a gaunt old man on the other side of 
the row of sweet-pickle jars, catsup 
bottles, mustard pots, pepper-sauce and 
sugar bowls. 

There was something about him, the 
sdinething that makes one actor always 
recognize another, and the little Sou- 
brette would have known him for a 
fellow professional even if she hadn’t 
seen him occasionally on “the Rialto,” or 
in the agencies, That she had never met 
him before at breakfast was probably 
due to the fact that she was usually so 
abominably late. 

He looked up in the act of carefully 
dripping syrup on the last of his wheat 

es, and their eyes met. Delia was a 
sociable soul, and on New Year’s Day, 
far, far away from home, it’s hard to 
remember conventionalities. She nodded 
brightly : 

“Good morning. Isn’t this a glorious 
day? I just feel as though I had to wish 
somebody a Happy New Year!” 

“I don’t suppose anybody’d object 
very hard if you did,” replied the old 
man, an amused twinkle in. the faded 
gray eyes beneath his scraggy brows. 

“Oh! ‘A Happy New Year!’ then,” 
exclaimed Delia, with pretty daring and 
mock confusion. 

“Same to you, and many of them!” 
said the old man gallantly, and they 
laughed like children, at nothing. This 
would have been the end of it all, but 
for one thing. No one ever resisted the 
opportunity to cultivate Delia Leonard. 
From the top of her fluffy gold-brown 
head to the tip of her ridiculous little 
shoe she was enticing. Thus it was 
quite in the usual order of things that be- 
fore many more minutes had passed, she 
and the old man with the actor’s eyes 
were chatting away with the familiarity 
of old friends. As the talk ran on, and 
Delia studied the old actor’s face, a look 
which she now and then surprised in his 
eyes gave her a shock which she could 
not understand, They were hungry eyes, 
and she fell to wondering—even as she 
kept up a rapid fire of conversation— 
whether the meager breakfast that he 
was just finishing was not merely an ab- 
surd contribution to stay the pangs of his 
starvation, in the hope that something 
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better might turn up, later on. And so it 
was that the merry-hearted little Sou- 
brette put to use all her battery of 
smiles and the witchery of her manners 
to hold an audience of one, till she had 
time to plan a course of action. 

“That’s how I happen to be disen- 

gaged at this time of the year,” she said, 
confidingly. “You see, I’ve graduated 
from the chorus and the small-part 
class, and I intend to keep right on 
graduating, till I-get to the very top. 
Can you see any reason why I shouldn't? 
—Get there, I mean?” 
_ “You'll get there, all right!” said the 
old. man cheerily, as he watched the 
play of expression on the mobile young 
face, “only, don’t be impatient. It pays 
to look which way you’re jumping, and 
study out a bit who’s holding the safety- 
net.” 

The little Soubrette nodded under- 
standingly. 

“I know: I’m not in the Sunday- 
school class, but I’ve always managed 
to have a good time without staying 
awake nights to worry about it aiter- 
wards.” 
.“That’s right, that’s right,” mur- 
mured the old actor. “It’s pretty hard 
at times, but it pays in the end. Now 
this Kessner you're talking about; he 
takes an interest in you, eh?’ 

The Soubrette gave an involuntary 
glance at the American Beauty rose that 
glowed among her furs, and with a 
conscious little laugh, said: 

“Well, rather! He seems to think that 
“Sa the real thing. Why? Do you know 

m?” 

“Used to. I worked for his father 
twenty years ago. Dan was just a fresh 
kid then; too full of nonsense for the 
business end, and not enough of any- 
thing to be a good comedian. We used 
to have many a tilt in those days. My 
name’s Holloway, Tom Holloway ; may- 
be you’véheard it before?” 

The Soubrette shook her head with 
apologetic regret. 

one I haven’t, Mr. Holloway; but 
that’s nothing. I’ve only been in the 
show business three years. My name’s — 
Delia Leonard, and I came from Ohio, 
from one of those little burgs where 
they never hear of anyone till after he ~ 
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dies.” She said the last with good-na- ~ 


tured contempt, then bit her lip at her 

tactlessness, for over the old man’s face 

had crossed a wistful little shade of 
hetic sadness. 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” said he, 
gravely. “I guess I aint for this business 
much longer; then maybe everyone’ll 
know that old Tom Holloway was ‘in it’ 
—once. Not but what I could play a 
part all around some of these young 
sprigs, mark you!” said the old man, 
straightening up and his eyes flashing 
with the remnants of their bygone 
brightness, “for, even if I have been in 
the business going on to sixty years, I’m 
still able to take my cues up promptly. 
But, you know how it is; no one wants 
to engage an old fellow like me, when 
they can get a young one, and besides, 
managers are particular about—well, 
education, and looks, and things that 
didn’t count for so much when I was 
young.” 

Delia nodded sympathetically. 

“I know; it’s awfully hard: Why 
don’t you go and see Mr. Kessner? He 
might do something. He would if—” It 
was on the tip of her tongue to say 
“Sf I asked him,” but instead, she hesi- 
tated, flushed, and finished lamely—“if 
you worked for his father. He’s.a pretty 

d fellow, and. maybe—” She had an 
inspiration—“suppose I tell him that 
I’ve met you.” 

The old man looked across at her with 
eyes that were suspiciously misty. He 
shook his head slowly. 

“T will; I'll try to see him—some 
- morning, soon. But don’t you go putting 
yourself out to ask any favors for me; 
don’t you do it,” he said. 

“Why not?” pouted Delia, half in- 
clined to be hurt. 

Still regarding her gravely with a 
look that was puzzled, and undeter- 
mined what to say, what to leave un- 
said, the old actor rose from his chair. 
He had not been blind to her stealthy 
glance at the rose, nor her self-con- 
$cious little display of belief in her 
power. He picked up his hat and stick 
and carefully took down his shiny over- 
coat from the hook on the wall. Then, 
with the punctilious gesture of the old- 
‘time Thespian, he bent over Delia. 


“Good luck to you, little lady, and 
good-by—and thank you for your good 
intentions,” said he. 

“But—why not?’ repeated Delia, 
with smiling persistency. 

“Well, now—I know Dan Kessner. 
He’s not a bad fellow, and he’s a good 
forgetter. But I wouldn’t advise you to 
go asking any favors of him; I really 
wouldn’t. Not for me, anyway. I'll 
step in some day and talk over old times 
with him. I knew his wife, too, and I’d 
like to hear how the babies are coming 
on. They must be nearly grown up by 
now. I'll say good-by to you, Miss 
Dallas, and be on my way. I’ve an ap- 
pointment at noon—with a manager.” 

Delia watched him depart with a little 
choking feeling at her throat and a suf- 
focating heart-beat. How well the old 
man had read her. Was she really so 
transparent as that? And what must he 
think of her? It was true she had known 
that Kessner was married, but what of 
it? That need not affect his casual in- 
terest in her, as long as— But still, the 
old actor might be right, after all, She 
had asked Kessner for a favor—a big 
one—only yesterday, and on top of its 
granting there had come these roses— 
a whole dozen of them—and a. little 
note. Her cheeks burned as she thought 
of the answer she had intended giving 
when he ’phoned. She had meant to 
play the game, even as other girls she 
knew played it, pitting her silly, girl’s 
wit against his experienced skill. 

As old Tom Holloway paid his check, 
the very manner with which he dove 
down deep into his pocket and passed 
the resulting coins to the cashier with- 
out counting them, struck chill convic- 
tion to the watching girl. By-plays, ges- 
tures, are so much more significant to 
the actor—the born actor—than to the 
average observer; so Delia, judging by 
a detail that might well have escaped 
another, knew instantly that the old 
man’s finances were at a very low—per- 
haps the lowest—ebb. Instantly her 
mind was made up. Leaving her wraps 
on the chairs, she ran past the aston- 
ished cashier, out into the street, and 
caught up with him as he stood turning 
his coat collar up about his neck, mean- 
while looking shiveringly up and down 








the pavement, not at all like one with an 
engagement to keep. Delia’s words came 
with a rush. 

“Oh, Mr. Holloway, I just thought of 
something. Wont you—wont you take 
dinner with me this evening? The fact is, 
I’ve got lots of things I’d like to talk with 
you about, and I'll be as blue as the 
dickens—New Year’s night, alone in 
New York—unless.you say ‘yes.’ We 
can take in a show. afterwards—I 
can get passes—”’ (which was a 
bare-faced fib as both she and the 
old man well knew) and have a 
regular jollification, instead of moping 
the evening away in cold rooms. I know 
you’re going to do what I ask, because 
you look just like my grandfather did 
when I asked him for anything, and he 
never refused me—not in all his life. 
You don’t mind, do you?” 

“Looking like your grandfather? 
Bless you, I’m honored. I only wish that 
I could reciprocate, and say that I hada 
granddaughter that looked anything like 

ou?” 

“Then, you'll come?” 

“Why, why-to be sure, I will. I’d like 
to have asked you myself, only—” 

“Only you didn’t dare!” said Delia, 
quickly. “I know I’m an awfully majes- 
tic person, and now I’ve gotten ahead 
of you, and—the pleasure’s mire!” She 
drew a card from her purse. “You'll 
be sure to call for me early, wont you? 
Say—at six o’clock, so we can have lots 
of time.” 

“T’'ll be there—granddaughter,” re- 
plied the old man gaily, as he doffed his 
hat and bowed low before her. “And 
now, let me suggest you'll catch cold if 
you don’t get back inside.” 

Apparently forgetful of his important 
engagement, old Tom Holloway: went 
straight back to his cheerless little room 
to spend the afternoon ; not to sleep away 
the pangs of hunger, as he’d planned 
when he left Delia—the first time—but 
to brush up his ancient suit, carefully 
clean his tie, and clip into a semblance 
of their past perfection the cuffs of his 
solitary white shirt. 

- Meanwhile, at one o’clock, Delia was 
called to the ’phone. It was Kessner, 
and he wanted an answer to his invita- 
tion. 
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that Delia knew Kessner, and could not 
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“Yes—Who? Oh! Good morning,” 
murmured Delia. “Yes, of course I’m 
going to wish you ‘A Happy New 
Year! Why, I thought it was your 
voice, but I wasn’t quite sure. Thanks 
ever so much for those lovely roses. 
Yes, I got the note, but—I can’t go. 
Well, not exactly a previous engage- 
ment. I—I met an old friend this morn- 
ing, and I’ve promised to dine with him. 
Yes, a very old friend. Oh no, I can’t 
break it. Well, that’s your fault: you 
shouldn’t take it for granted that a girl 
has promised, just because you’ve asked 
her, Oh !—” then more icily—“of course, 4 
Mr. Kessner, you'll think just as you im 
like! Good-by !” 
































If Delia carried any blasted hopes 
out with her that evening they did not 
seem to weigh very heavily, for nothing 
could have exceeded the coquettish care 
of her dressing, or the radiance of her 
expression as she preceded old Tom 
Holloway through the maze of chairs 
and tables at Hanley’s. Even among the 
well and extravagantly dressed, her ap- 
— was. striking, for Delia 

onard’s person was one that always, 
enriched the clothes she wore. : 

The lights, the music, the dinner, 
were all that anyone’s heart could have 
desired, and it was just as they had 
reached the last course, and were enjoy 
ing what Delia called some “just right” 
Camembert, meanwhile keeping one eye ‘eae 
on the clock, that a party of four-en- “= 
tered the restaurant, and were seated at 
an adjacent table. A few moments later, 
Kessner, apparently excusing himself, 
came directly over to where they were 
dining. To Delia’s surprise his eyes were 
not fixed on her, but on her companion. 

“Tom Holloway!” he exclaimed. “Of “4 
all people on earth, the very last one I 4 
expected to meet. This és a surprise!” a 

The old man’s face lighted up with a 
look of pleased mystification. He knew 






understand his ignoring her so point- 
edly; besides, she was his hostess. He 
was about to speak. when Kessner 
asked : 

“Been in New York long?” 

“Oh, about a month or so,” said the 
old actor, vaguely. 
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“Funny you never told me you knew 
Mr. Holloway,” said Kessner, turning 
to Delia and addressing her for the first 
time. “Why, I’ve been looking for him 
for months.” 

Before Delia could speak, the old 
man gave an innocent, hearty laugh. 

“Tt isn’t funny, at all, Dan,” said he, 
brightly. “Miss Leonard couldn’t tell 
you, because we never met till to-day. I 
guess she felt a little sorry for a lonely 
old derelict drifting about in New York 
on New Year’s Day, and made up her 
mind to give him one happy evening, at 
any rate.” 

Over Kessner’s handsome face 
flashed a swift look of understanding. 
He took in Delia’s confusion, the old 
man’s naive pleasure, and his own dis- 
comfiture of the morning. Instantly the 
clouds cleared away ; then—suddenly— 
his air became business-like. 

“Say, Holloway, I have a corking 
good part for you. Remember that old 
stunt of yours, let’s see, Phineas Flamm 
wasn't it called, in ‘Jacquine?’ ” 

“Yes?” said the old man, eagerly. 

“Well, that’s the sort of part, fat as 
* can be and, say—you'll eat it up! Come 


in and see me to-morrow morning at 
ten-thirty, and we'll sign up for it.” He 
turned coldly to Delia. “Good-night, 
Miss Leonard.” 

“T don’t suppose that you want to see 
me,” said Delia pluckily— “about the 
part of Elsa, you know ?” 

“You?” said Kessner, shortly. “I’ve 
changed my mind about you.” 

“Ves ot 

“Yes. I’ve filled the part—elsewhere.” 

“Oh < 

“But—” continued the manager, hesi- 
tating deliberately and winking broadly 
at the astonished old actor—‘“I’m goirg 
to send out a ‘Number Two’ company, 
and Patsy is open, if—” 

“The Lead?” 

“Just so!” Kessner turned on Delia 
an approving grin. He laid his hand on 
the old actor’s shoulder as he spoke. 

“You're all right, little girl, and I 
hope you'll have a whole lot-of Happy 
New Year days. Come in to-morrow, at 
ten-thirty, and I’ll have your contract 
ready.” And he left them without an- 
other word. 

“Oh!” said the little Soubrette again; 
but this time her face was radiant. 
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HERE is another sheaf of anecdotes by the foremost theatrical journalist in this country. 
Read what he has to say of Henry Arthur Jones, play-readers, and the vaudeville artistes 


who ‘“‘came back.’’ 


ENRY ARTHUR JONES is in 
town. From the viewpoint of the 
vast majority there is no more 

cheering news in the foregoing state- 
ment than in the old college slogan, 
“Jones is a:ad,” which since time im- 
memorial has been promptly greeted 
with. “The —— you say!” To the 
initiated, the intimate, the informed 
few, however, the arrival of Mr. Jones 
in New York foreshadows many 
pleasant, even hilarious evenings. 
The plain fact is that as these lines 
are being written, he is not, strictly 
speaking, among those present, but 
rather is somewhere off the Banks of 
Newfoundland in a mighty ship steer- 
ing for New York. With the aid of the 
fates that sometimes watch over 
dramatists and guard them from all 
harm, even in the midst of such grave 
dangers as first nights, Mr. Jones will 
have been insulted by our customs 
inspectors, mobbed by our cabbies, 
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manhandled by our subway conduct- 
ors and otherwise made welcome to 
this land of the free before these 
words reach type. In anticipation of 
the event Rialto society is assembling 
its toys and preparing for a play spell. 

Mr. Jones has gone through life dis- 
guised as a high-brow. His whiskers 
are intellectual, if nomadic. That pe- 
culiar style of beard which has no 
designated classification unless it be 
“scrambled,” seldom is seen outside of 
a college faculty. They go with musty 
Greek dramas, psychological research 
and Macaulay’s Essays. They are the 
badge-of brains and the danger signal 
to flippancy. 

Then, too, Mr. Jones adopts a head- 
gear which is almost lachrymose. 
None like it has been worn in Ameri- 
ca since the days of Weber & Fields. 
It is flat, it is pious, it is unfriendly. 
It is that unanswered query, “Where 
did you get that hat?” set to straw or 
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felt, as the season may be. What the plug is to Si Good- 
friend and Oscar Hammerstein, what the Stetson is to 
Charles Henry Meltzer, all that and more is the pan- 
cake to Henry Arthur Jones. 

There is little in Mr. Jones’ public record to indicate 
the bon vivant, the trifler or the merrymaker. The au- 
thor of “Mrs. Dane’s Defence,” “The Hypocrites,” 
“The Silver King” and “The Middieman” surely must 
have a serious purpose in life. And yet George M. Co- 
han rapturously designated him “a regular fellow” after 


| courting managerial disaster by producing Mr. Jones’ 


“The Evangelist ;” and his no less discriminating part- 


| mer, Sam H. Harris, lavished praise upon him in the 


general summary, “a real human being.” 
And Mr. Jones’ mission on the present visit is serious 
enough, being nothing less hazardous than the launch- 


~ 4 ing of anew play, but, take it from one who has romped 


fi X 
o 


ots 


with him, “all work and no play” will not be the rule of 
conduct for this Jack of the drama. Just between our- 
selves Mr. Jones’ favorite diversion in America will be 
denied him because it is out of season. 

I refer to the helter-skelter, or escalator, if you pre- 
fer, of Coney Island’s Luna Park, down which, on the 
back or the trouser seat, those enjoying the sport may 
slide. The helter-skelter is nothing more than a cellar- 
door idealized. The splinters are missing, but all the 
other-elements of thrill in a ride down the cellar-door 
are there. On his previous visit to America, Coney Is- 
land was in full swing. On several occasions I visited 
Luna Park with Mr. Jones, and always he made 
straight for the helter-skelter, down which he slid and 
slid and slid until we onlookers marveled at the show of 
confidence in his trousers. When finally we took him 
away that we might point out the other wonders of the 
place the operation was as painful as dragging a 
mother from her child. And upon the word of one who 
aspires to veracity you may be assured that a com- 
bination of helter-skelter and Henry Arthur Jones’ 
whiskers is a gorgeous spectacle. ot 

The more dangerous roller coasters and the Human 
Roulette Wheel also held a curious fascination for the 
distinguished playwright. Kind hands restrained him 
from daring the bumps and bruises of the treacherous 
Human Roulette Wheel, and he restricted the outbursts 
of his passion in that direction to looking on and ap- 
plauding the involuntary contortions of the others. On 
a particularly dangerous roller coaster known in the 
select circle of Coney’s Bowery as the Rough ‘Riders, 
he would remain for hours at a_ stretch, his poached 
hat dangling by a string, his shouts of joy drowning 
the screams of nervous women coasting in other cars. 
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HIS SPECIALTY IS DINNERS 


MR. JONES’ favorite indoor sport, dinners, fortun- 
ately, is within the game laws. He is a host par excel- 
lence. During the visit mentioned above he presided at 
several more or less formal dinner parties, two of which 
made theatrical history and are still recalled with keen 
delight by the participants. 

One of them, given in the banquet hall of the Hotel 
St. Regis was exquisite and prodigal in its floral dec- 
orations and appointments, and included among the : 
forty guests men high in affairs of state, art, literature 
and journalism. A number of playwrights and theatri- ] 
cal managers also were present, and it was after John 
Corbin’s ponderous and learned speech on “Literature ‘¥ 
and the Drama” that Sam H. Harris arose and made § 
this comment, which threw Mr. Jones into convulsions 
of laughter: “Now I understand why that guy didn’t 
like ‘Little Johnnie Jones.’ ” 

Another of Mr. Jones’ dinners, given at Claremont, 
became quite celebrated, because of its sheer lack of 
formality and because of its spirit of rare good fellow- 
ship. Indeed, the same scholarly John Corbin referred 
to it rapturously only the other day in an article per- 
taining to the theatre. On this occasion restraint was 
thrown to the winds, and while the fun did not exceed 
the bounds of propriety, Mr. Jones by request was 
called “Hank” by every man present, and before he 
and the moon settled simultaneously he insisted upon 
singing the second tenor part of “Everybody Works 
But Father,” as rendered by an impromptu quartette 
under the leadership of John Philip Sousa. 














































THE ART OF PLAY-READING 


A STORY published in an early issue of The Green 
Book Album of a certain dramatist’s success in 
selling a play to half a dozen different managers 
due to his dramatic skill in reading the play to them, 
reminds me that the mere writing of a good play is not 
sufficient. It must be presented to some producer so 
that he will be convinced of its merits, unless the dram- 
atist would be content with the mere glory. of. work 
well done even if pigeon-holed. And since playwrights 
have come to study more and more the trickery and 
finesse of play-reading, so also have managers come 
more and more to burglar-proof themselves against the 
hazard involved in submitting to an oral demonstration. 

Ordinarily your manager will agree to read a play 
himself, and ordinarily he will keep his word. Very 
often this method of testing is prejudicial to the dram- 
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atist, because only he at the first reading can suggest 
the possibilities in stage “business” and settings that 
contribute so materially to a play’s success. At the 
same time a manager is not to be blamed altogether 
for dreading the terrible ordeal of listening to a play 
which he knows after hearing a few scenes is valueless. 

Arnold Daly is little short of a magician when he 
reads a play to a manager. It is never his own work, 
of course, but one which he desires to have produced, 
with himself in the spotlight. In the course of many 


% years’ determined effort to record events of Broadway 


as I see them I have suffered the loss of Mr. Daly’s 


| esteem—a bereavement which I hope to survive—but 


that doesn’t restrain me from admitting that as a 
convincing reader of plays Mr. Daly is almost at the 


} : head of the class. 
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Dramatists when they are big enough insist on giv- 
ing their own readings. This is the case with Augustus 
Thomas and Charles Klein. Clyde Fitch seldom found 
it necessary to go to the trouble. His plays were dis- 
posed of far in advance of completion. 


HALL DISCOVERED A TEST 


IN first-class musical comedy productions it is cus- 
tomary for the management to supply tights, stock- 
ings and slippers to the members of the chorus. The 
principals of the company usually provide such articles 
of wardrobe at their own expense. 

With a keen eye to economies and a knowledge of 
human nature, John T. Hall, producer of “The May- 
oress,” kept this custom in mind when outfitting his 
charges. Calling the eighty members of the company 
together at Lyric Hall, where rehearsals were in prog- 
ress, Mr. Hall thus addressed them: 

“Our wardrobe mistress now has a complete assort- 
ment of tights, shoes and stockings which will be dis- 
tributed this afternoon. Only the principals will be 
obliged to pay for their own. Mere members of the 
chorus will be fitted at our expense. In selecting the 
articles please designate your position.” 

And every mother’s daughter in that big chorus 
promptly marched down to the costume room and said, 
“Principal,” so that all the other girls might hear her, 
thereby saving the management an expense of nearly 
two thousand dollars! 


THE THIRD FROHMAN 


HOW many of you know of the existence or a third 
Frohman—Gustave by name? Outside of the theatrical 
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profession few persons are aware that Charles and Dan- 
iel have a brother, although it was he who first directed 
the attention of the family to the theatre. 

“Gus” Frohman, as he is familiarly called, is at pres- 
ent business manager of Marie Doro’s tour in “Elec- 
tricity.” For years he has acted in some similar ca- 
pacity for Charles, and since, therefore, he is usually 
on tour, his face is not familiar to many of the younger 
generation of managers and actors. 

In appearance he is as unlike Charles and Daniel as 
those two brothers are unlike each other. His most , 
striking facial characteristic is his beard. But, while § 
Charles Frohman’s face is as round and rosy as a cherry 
and Daniel Frohman’s is adorned by a blond beard, 
“Gus’” contenance is decorated with scraggly black ¥ 
whiskers of the Svengali type. He usually wears a | 
frock coat, thus carrying out the Svengali suggestion, 
although there comes to mind no hint that Mr. “Gus” 
ever has exerted any of the sinister influence attributed 
to Du Maurier’s scoundrel. 

“Gus” has two hobbies—the bicycle and the discus- 
sion of the drama. He will sacrifice his meals at any 
time to either. Place him aboard a bicycle, and he cares 
not who produces the plays of the nation. Project him 
“ahead” of an attraction booked through New Eng- 
land where the roads are good and the “stands” not far 
apart, and he is as happy as Brother Daniel soliciting 
subscriptions for the Actors’ Fund, or Brother Charles 
coaxing a new manuscript out of Barrie. “Gus” might 
lose his personal baggage, his cut trunk, his photo- 
graphs of the star and still retain his equilibrium; let 
his bicycle disappear for a moment and the entire 
Theatrical Syndicate is in danger of eruption. Astride 
his wheel, “Gus” dashes from city to city, spreading 
the glad tidings of his attraction’s approach and scat- 
tering oil, dust, perspiration and “not duplicated” 
mimeographed press matter throughout the land. 

For an encyclopedia of all the merits and profes- 
sional shortcomings of contemporary theatrical mag- 
nates “Gus” Frohman is the one to consult. Without 
referring to a note he can tell you why “Ulysses” 
failed, why Pinero’s “Wife without A Smile” never 
should have been produced in America, wherein A. 
L. Erlanger’s system of training is wrong; how Marc 
Klaw lost prestige by removing his whiskers, the cost 
of Frank McKee’s favorite perfectos at wholesale, Wil- 
liam Collier’s retort to De Wolf Hopper when the latter 
asked him if he thought marriages were made in 
heaven; the pedigree of Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s dog, 
the decadence of dramatic criticism, the use and abuse 
of the open-work stocking in musical comedy—well, 
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— if there is any question relating to the stage that “Gus” 
' Frohman cannot answer with one hand tied behind 
him, I have yet to hear it. 


“TYPES” AND THE LAMBS 


SPEAKING of theatrical magnates, the Lambs man- 
aged to prick the vanity of several of them at their 
latest gambol by presenting a sketch, called “Types,” 
written by Clay M. Greene and Robert Drouet. A 
- standard joke among players these days is that mana- 
gers no longer engage actors because of their ability, 
| but because their physical appearance suggests a char- 
acter as the manager has pictured it in his mind. 

One rule of Lambs Club gambols is that nothing 
which takes place is to be revealed outside the club- 
house. Newspaper men are ineligible to membership, 
and the mighty efforts of the officials to suppress all 
news of club affairs is at times highly amusing. For 
that reason I am always happy to place before readers 
of the “Chronicles” an account of any interesting inci- 
dents which occur at Lambs gatherings. 

Since the membership consists largely of actors, 
there is an excellent reason why details of skits on 
the order of “Types” should not reach the outside 
world and come to the ears of the managers, their 
prospective employers. In “Types” the usual order 
of things is reversed, and, instead of a producer seeking 
capable players, an actor is shown in his office, passing 
upon the merits of applicants who desire to manage 
him. 

“I am in need of a manager,” says the actor, “but 
he must be the right type.” 

Enters a character representing William A. Brady. 

“What do you want?” demands the actor coldly. 

“I want to manage you,” replies the other. “I am 
William A. Brady.” 

“What did you ever do?” asks the actor. 

“Great Scott!” replies the applicant between sobs, 
“didn’t you ever hear of Grace George?” 

Mr. Brady did not get the position. 

Charles Frohman is the next applicant. 

“Oh, you wont do at all,” says the actor. “You are 
not the type. I must have a bald-headed manager.” 

“All right,” replies Mr. Frohman, “I'll send around 
my brother Dan.” 

A loud rap on the door and A. L. Erlanger enters. 

“Well, well, here I am,” says Mr. Erlanger. “T’ll 
take the job.” 

“Not so fast,” replies the actor. “What have you 
ever produced?” 
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“Well, ‘Ben Hur’ for one thing,” replies Erlanger. 

“I thought that Joseph Brooks produced that. 
Didn’t. he have something to do with it?” 

“No,” replies Mr. Erlanger, “Brooks merely secured 
the dramatic rights, selected the dramatist, engaged 
the cast and superintended the rehearsals. We let 
him have a theatre to play it in.” 

One may easily understand the consternation into 
which the active members of the Lambs were plunged 
when they learned on the day following the gambol 


that all its satire had become street gossip. Nearly ; 
every prominent manager of New York had been in- § 


troduced in the skit, and it was whispered that an 
embargo had been ordered upon all participants. This 
rumor, however, was shown to be groundless when 
later in the week Charles Frohman announced the 
engagement of Robert Drouet, one of the authors of 
“Types,” for the leading part in “The Foolish Virgin.” 


CONCERNING THE SHOW GIRL 


MY HAT off to the American show girl! It isn’t the 
simplest achievement in the world to fool experienced 
metropolitan reporters as two former show girls have 
done recently, and I can’t refrain from applauding 
their cleverness and effrontery, while at the same time 
chuckling over the reporters’ guilelessness. 

The first instance came to notice when La Belle 
Titcomb, a more or less celebrated headliner in vaude- 
ville, returned to New York after a long absence 
abroad. Heloise Titcomb—now Mrs. Nat Wills, by 
the way—was not prominent at the time she disap- 
peared from Manhattan, although she was well enough 
known to the restaurant crowd and the regular patrons 
of musical comedy. 

While in Paris she thrived and added the “La Belle” 
to her patronymic. In the course of time photographs 
of La Belle Titcomb in tights, mounted on a handsome 
white horse, began to find their way to this country, 
along with press notices of her great ability about 
which all Paris was supposed to have gone stark, star- 
ing mad. The logical, sequence to this publicity cam- 
paign, of course, was the arrival of La Belle -Titcomb 
and an announcement that the celebrated Parisian 
beauty had been engaged by Mr. Percy G. Williams 
as a feature extraordinary in his theatres. Imme- 
diately the newspaper men rushed to interview her. 

They found a buxom, comely woman whose smat- 
tering of English they could scarcely understand. 

“Et ees what you call difficile—non, I try no more. 
No spik English.” 
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Such was La Belle’s best effort in our tongue, and 
the interviewers referred to her as a dashing French- 
woman who was paying her first visit to America. 

Alas! Miss Titcomb must have forgotten the lan- 
guage she spoke when in the days of George W. Led- 
erer’s “Telephone Girl” company at the Casino Theatre 
she was of that group of handsome show girls 
known. as the “Big Six,” almost as greatly admired at 
the time as the Pretty Maidens of the celebrated “Flor- 
odora” sextette that occupied the same stage several 


- years later. 


ET TU, VERA MORRIS 


AND only a few days ago we find Vera Morris up 
to the same trick. Miss Morris also had been preceded 
by photographs. She was coming from London to 


' the Horse Show at Madison Square Garden, had pur- 


chased Box No. 13, and elected to bill herself as “the 
celebrated English horsewoman.” 

Miss Morris was, oh, so ready to grant interviews. 
Yes, she had visited America before, and she was glad 
to be here again. Yes, she admired American men; 
she had met many of them in the hunts in England 
and thought them charming. Indeed, she was inter- 
ested in learning more of our American women, 

Bosh! Miss Morris was-a show girl at the Weber & 
Fields Music Hall. She appeared with Lew Fields in 
“It Happened in Nordland” at what is now the Hack- 
ett Theatre. She tried vaudeville for a while, under 
the management of Ted Marks. 

Every day I am more and more inclined to think 


_that P. T. Barnum was right—there is one born every 


day. 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN CONFESSES 


ON THE night of the opening performance of 
“Naughty Marietta” Oscar Hammerstein entered the 
lobby of the New York Theatre for the first time since 
many years ago the house—then the Olympia—was 
taken from him by mortgage foreclosure. Mr. Ham- 
merstein had “come back”—come back a millionaire, 
with no less than three metropolitan theatres and nu- 
merous other properties in his name. Naturally he 
was in a reminiscent mood. 

“T am thinking,” he said, “of the night I produced 
my own opera ‘Santa Maria’ in this house. That was 
the one of which I wrote the words and music in 
twenty-four hours on a bet. When I announced that 
I had written the opera in twenty-four hours nobody 
believed it; after they had heard it everybody believed 
it.” 
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IN THIS department from month to month Mr. Barry writes of the careers, so far, of 


those young players in whose hands the future of the art of acting in America largely rests. 


FRANCES RING 
CONSUELO BAILEY 


FRANCES RING 

HE Ring family is certainly “look- 

ing up,” histrionically. A family, 

four members of which are now 
before the footlights, which has long 
been prominently associated with stage 
affairs in America, each successive sea- 
son finds it gaining further fame and 
distinction. And of the Ring quartette, 
the clever and rapidly developing 
Frances is the one who will bear watch- 
ing. 

Hers has not been an especially easy- 
going career, for many of her well-laid 
and ambitious plans have fallen by the 
wayside; and too, for a long, long time, 

. she has had to bear up under the appel- 

lation of “Blanche Ring’s younger sis- 
ter”—though I believe nowadays, with 
a seemingly smooth path before her, 
she contends that the title has always 
had a pleasing sound to her ears. 
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SYDNEY AINSWORTH 
ARTHUR SHAW 


Be that as it may, certainly something 
has come about in recent seasons, call 
it opportunity or ambition or what you 
will, that has brought with it a most 
satisfactory growth and development in — 
Frances Ring’s acting capacities. The 
crudeness of yesterday, when even her 
speech was often faulty, has been re- 
placed by a certainty, a firmness, a real 
distinction, that makes even her most 
infinitesimal points count for much. For 
one thing, she has learned the value of 
repose, a very vital but often over-rated _ 
part of the actor’s trick-box, and she 
has the happy faculty of getting under 
the skin of her characters. Tersely 
speaking, Miss Ring should now go far 
and achieve a very great deal. 

The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James 
C. Ring, her father having been a pop- 
ular actor before his retirement, and 
sister of Blanche, Julie and Cyril, of the 
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same name, Miss Ring was born in Bos- 
ton, the city which is still the family 
home. She began her stage career about 
a dozen years ago, appearing at first 
in ingenue rdles in the melodramas 
“Lost in Siberia” and “Down in Dixie.” 
She was also Edith Varney in a travel- 
ing company of “Secret Service,” and 
appeared in several stock companies, 
eg the Shubert Stock, Buffalo, 

It was the season of 1901-02 that 
Miss Ring made her first real impres- 
sion in theatrical «circles, being Anne 
Boleyn in “When Knighthood was in 
Flower,” in the support of Julia Mar- 
lowe. The season after this she was 
leading woman with Andrew Mack, 
playing Bessie Dyke in “Tom Moore,” 
and that summer she visited the Pacific 
coast with Amelia Bingham, with which 
star she played Clara Hunter in “The 
Climbers,” Olivia Jenkins in “A Mod- 
ern Magdalen” and Mrs. Frank Morely 
in “The Frisky Mrs. Johnson.” 

Miss Ring ‘spent the year of 1903-04 
in Charles Richman’s support, giving a 
delightful comedy portrayal of an in- 

enue part, Jennie, a miller’s daughter, 
in “Captain Barrington.” The two sea- 
sons following this she was seen on tour 
in two Savage productions—‘“The 
County Chairman,” in which she was 
Lucy Rigby, and “The College Widow,” 
of which she played the title role, Jane 
Witherspoon. : 

It was after this that Miss Ring fell 
upon rather evil days, for it is a sad 
thing to recall “Man and His Angel,” 
in which she was the heroine, Sonia 
Stepniak, for a few unhappy weeks, in 
September, 1906. The spring of the fol- 
lowing year, however, saw brighter 
things, for she was quite agreeably 
placed as Eileen MacLane in “The Boys 
of Co. B,” supporting Arnold Daly ; and 
when that actor gaye several special 
matinées of one-act plays she did a 
vivid, neat and most effective bit of 
emotional work as Mary, the distracted 
wife, in “The Flag Station.” 

Following a season’s tour as Dallas 
Wainwright in “The Man of the Hour,” 
Miss Ring went to London to play her 
original role in “The College Widow,” 
ieking her début there April 20, 1908, 
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at the Adelphi Theatre. As she was 
personally successful it must have been 
a keen disappointment to her that the 
play met with such signal defeat. 

Returning to this country, she spent 
another season on the road, as Hilda 
McTavish in “The Wolf,” and then 
came the busiest season she has yet 
known, 1909-10, when she was first 
hurried into the cast of “The Dollar 
Mark,” as Alice Chandler, and then 
after a brief term as Mary Heron in 
“The Master Key,” created the actress 
in “Miss Patsy,” at Chicago. 

These days Miss Ring is the stenog- 
rapher-heroine, Fannie Jasper, in Co- 
han’s “Get-Rick-Quick Wallingford” 
and though the part makes no demands 
upon her, it is her knowledge of that 
fact, and the quiet unobtrusiveness and 
effectiveness of her work that make it 
count all the more. It is such an ad- 
vance in a good direction. 

Few of our younger players have 
learned so much about the technique of 
their profession as Miss Ring seems to 
have done within the past year or two 
and there is no reason why her advance- 
ment should not now be proportionately 
rapid. 

eee 


SYDNEY AINSWORTH 


NE of these days Sydney Ains- 
worth’s bump of ambition is goin 
to assert itself and then we shal 

see what we shall see. . 

What the dickens is the matter with 
him, anyway? Here is an actor with 
youth, talent, and good looks, one who 
seems to have every quality for a desir- 
able leading man, yet he appears to 
move in a circle season after season. Of 
course it’s none of my business, but the 
waste of good stage material seems such 
a crime, and so far as my own knowl- 
edge goes he may aspire and hope for 
the top heights of his profession. Then, 
conceding this, it is rather a serious 
matter for a really ambitious young 
actor to devote nine years of his career 
to but three plays! 

However, I don’t suppose there’s any 
need to raise a rumpus about it; every 
man, more or less, is the maker of his 
own destiny; yet—cheerful thought !|— 



















managerial minds sometimes work in 
wondrous ways and the chances are that 
Mr. Ainsworth has himself had nothing 
to say about it. But he does seem to have 
so much in his favor, to be so far above 
the ordinary sort of the juvenile actor, 
that it would be well worth while just 
once to see him have his fling. And [’ll 
wager he'll get it yet. 

An Englishman by birth, born in 
Manchester, Mr. Ainsworth has: spent 
practically all his life in this country, his 
home being in Madison, Wis., where he 
was educated. 

His theatrical career is quickly told, 
owing to its brevity and succinct quality. 
His first appearance behind the foot- 
lights occurred in the summer of 1899, 
at the Grand Opera House, Chicago, 
succeeding Lionel Barrymore as Lieu- 
tenant Young in “Arizona,” a play with 
which he was identified for four con- 
secutive years. During the latter two, 
when the smaller cities were visited, he 
played the hero, Lieutenant Denton. 
However, he varied this a bit, during 
the summers of 1901 and 1902, when he 
was seen in Chicago, again at the Grand 
Opera House, in “Lorna Doone,” in 
which he played the two parts, Rowland 
and Kit Badcock, and in “The Wizard 
of Oz,” playing Leo; this was his one 
and only musical comedy offense. 

Beginning with the season of 1903-04 

and for five consecutive years, Mr. Ains- 
worth appeared in the support of Robert 
Edeson, dividing the first year between 
the rdles of Reginald King in “Soldiers 
of Fortune” and Lieutenant Crosby in 
“Ransom’s Folly.” Then came three sea- 
sons, including a London engagement, 
as Thorne in “Strongheart,” and a year 
as “Silent” Clay in “Classmates.” 

Mr. Ainsworth began the season of 
1908-09 in “The Counsel for the De- 
fense,” a piece which had a three weeks’ 
existence in the Middle West, and in the 
spring of 1909 he created Roland Barett, 
the bank clerk, in “The Fortune Hunt- 
er,”—with which piece he has ever since 
been identified. 

There you are: nine years devoted to 

‘three plays, “Arizona,” “Strongheart” 
and “The Fortune Hunter” seems like a 
prodigality of riches. Yet Mr. Ains- 

worth is still a young actor, has still 
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many avenues of chance open to him 
and as we don’t find capable leading 
men around every corner nowadays, his 
opportunity is bound to come. 


* * * 


CONSUELO BAILEY 
T IS devoutly to be wished that the 

day will soon come-when Consuelo 

Bailey will have a really worth-while 
chance behind the footlights. Now in 
her sixth season as an actress, during 
which time she has always threatened 
to do something out of the ordinary, we 
are still patiently waiting the moment of 
her greater development. Thus far the 
few things she has done, have been 
thoroughly acceptable in an inconse- 
quential way, perfectly good, legitimate 
and praiseworthy, but certainly without 
any of the divine spark that even in any 
way approaches the real thing. Still be it 
said to her credit, Miss Bailey has 
floundered around with such hope- 
less material, one failure following close 
upon the heels of another, poor part 
after poor part, that small wonder she 
has not as yet lit up the theatrical 
heavens. 

But let us give her a little more time— 
indeed, she’s still one of the youngest of 
our young players—and hold to the 
hope that ere long she will have a really 
good opportunity. Nothing is more dis- 
heartening, even to the thoroughly ex- 
perienced actor, than a run of bad parts 
and poor plays, and it seemis to me that 
it must be even more acutely trying for 
the young and inexperienced player. It 
does not necessarily follow that ambi- 
tion means talent, not by a very great 
deal, but this little woman has such 
great hopes and expectations of her ca- 
reer that it seems the door of chance 
must soon be opened to her.. Besides a 
vaulting ambition she has many other 
things in her favor; intelligence is a 
conspicuous factor in her make-up, and 
if she will only be patient, keep her 
ideals thoroughly brushed up, and pre- 
serve her supply of optimism, she is 
pretty sure in the long run to come out 
on top. 

Miss Bailey, a graduate of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Dramatic Art, began 
her stage career the season of 1905-06 
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and immediately had uphill work— 
which isn’t always a bad thing for 
a beginner. She started out with 
Franklin Woodruff in a piece called 
“Ben of Broken Bow,” touring the 
New England towns, in which she 
played the ingenue lead, but the 
experience was a very brief one. Still, 
when you are in your middle ’teens 
and just beginning your “life-work,” 
why, early discouragements merely act 
as a spur to greater concentration and 
added effort! So we next find Miss 
Bailey in “The Triangle,” at the Man- 
hattan Theatre, a piece which had a 
fortnight’s existence. Nothing daunted, 
a month or so later, at Daly’s Theatre, 
she was Angela Grey in “The Opti- 
mist,” one of those Sydney Rosenfeld 
things which happen every now and 
then, only in this case the “happening” 
lasted but six brief days! So then Miss 
Bailey betook herself to Utica, N. Y., 
and spent the summer with the Frawley 
Stock there, playing juvenile and in- 
genue parts. The experience proved so 
beneficial that all of the following sea- 
son, 1906-07, she played any number of 
important roles with Mr. Frawley’s 
company in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The next season Miss Bailey began 
operations as Agnes Hunter in “The 
Silver Girl,” in the support of George 
Fawcett, an engagement which lasted 
two entire weeks, for she gave up the 
part even before the New York open- 
ing. Still brighter things were in store, 
for a few weeks later she was seen at 
the Garrick Theatre as Hester in “The 
Toymaker of Niiremberg,” a perform- 
ance replete with girlish charm and de- 
lightful ingenuousness. Too, too bad 
that the piece was of such gossamer-like 
quality, although her personal success 
was beyond question. Her third en- 
gagement that season was as Solange, 
the heroine, in “The Jesters,” with 
Maude Adams, a réle in which she ap- 
peared to be far from happy. 

Miss Bailey spent the season of 1908- 
09 as Lulu Lorrimer in “The Gay Life,” 
a piece which played one week in No- 
vember and another in April! Now, I 
ask you, if that isn’t enough to discour- 
age even the most rampageously stage- 
Strack individual? Well, I don’t know 
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what else could be. The next year was 
a bit better, for she was seen on tour as 
Marjorie Lore in “The Marriage of a 
Star,” with Clara Lipman, and later 
succeeded Marguerite Clark as Agnes 
Ralston in the star-cast of “Jim the Pen- 
man.” 

This brings us up to the present sea- 
son, when Miss Bailey has been a stren- 
uously busy young woman. She ap- 
peared first in the small Jersey towns in 
the leading role of Zoie Hardy in “Baby 
Mine,” but at the end of a week she 
was hustled into the New York cast of 
“The Marriage of a Star,” which was 
assembled in rather a hurry. Though 
she scored quite a hit in this piece, only 
a few days after the opening she was 
removed from the cast and sped in great 
haste Chicagoward, where she resumed 
her original rdle in “Baby Mine,” in 
which play she has been most successful. 
And here you have an account of the 
more than usual vicissitudes that have 
beset this young actress’ career. Yet 
amid all these ups and downs she has al- 
ready made quite a definite place for 
herself in the stage world and sooner or 
later she is bound to win permanent 
honors, More power to her. 


ee ae 

ARTHUR SHAW 
O THOSE of you in the world who. 
may know: will you shed some 
light upon the actual facts of Ar- 
thur Shaw’s stage début? Not that em- 
pires will fall or nations be disrupted if 
such information is withheld ; still to the 
enthusiastic seeker after stage data it is 
disconcerting to meet with a blank wall. 

Before me, in Mr. Shaw’s own hand- 
writing, I see the following:-“A piece 
entitled ‘Joan of the Shoals,’ by Evelyn 
Greenleaf Sutherland, preceded ‘As 
You Like It.’ “The Sword of the King’ 
is responsible for my appearance as an 
actor.” 

Seems clear and lucid enough, does it 
not? Yet a consultation of ready, infal- 
lible stage files discloses the fact that 
of the three productions referred to in 
Mr. Shaw’s letter, each in the Henrietta 
Crosman repertoire, the third mentioned 
was preceded by the first and followed 
by the second! (In Miss Crosman’s first 















“As You Like It” production, early in 
1902, Mr. Shaw’s name does not appear 
upon the program, whereas, two years 
afterward, in this same play, he is con- 
spicuously present. So it is upon this 
basis that one may figure.) To add 
further alarming complications, no less 
an authority upon stage matters than 
Vanderheyden Fyles stated in a recent 
issue of THE GREEN Book ALBuM that 
Mr. Shaw started up the stage ladder by 
way of the “Florodora” chorus! How- 
ever, letters and ‘phone calls to the actor 
in question brought forth no response, 
other than the first, quoted above, so 
you may take it, or leave it, as you 
choose. And in any case-it really isn’t 
of vital importance, except to the ardent 
stage enthusiast. 

Really the remarkable thing about 
Mr. Shaw to me has always been his 
sturdy self-reliance on making a name 
for himself in his career, independent of 
his mother, the rarely gifted Mary 
Shaw, with whom he has never acted 
professionally. There is every reason to 
suppose she has taught him a great deal 
about the technique of acting, but other 
than that you would never know they 
were in any way related to each other. 
Indeed, if he did not appear so free 
from the petty vanities—at least as ob- 
served from an orchestra chair !—one 
would suspect Mr. Shaw of being al- 
most a poseur in this respect. 

Born in Boston and a graduate of 
Harvard, Mr. Shaw, the season of 1902- 
03, played Christopher Kidd in “The 
Sword of the King,” in the support of 
Henrietta Crosman, and the next year, 
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still with this actress, he was Sylvius in 
“As You Like It.” For a year and a 
half after this he was a member of the 
Proctor Stock in New York, learning a 
great deal about his profession, and 
playing odds and ends in the way of 
parts, such as Snake in “The School for 
Scandal,” Tschlieff in “Fedora,” Tom 
Chitling in “Oliver Twist,” Leroy in 
“Madame Sans Géne,” the Messenger 
in “Cleopatra,” and Jehan Le Loup in 
“If I Were King.” 

For an equal length of time after this 
Mr. Shaw was a richly humorous 
“Tubby” Anderson in “Brown of Har- 
vard”—which play first brought him to 
the notice of our theatre-goers, for his 
work here bore the stamp of the worthy 
son of a worthy parent. He then ap- 
peared for a short time in a sketch by 
Dodson Mitchell, “The Spirit of ’76,” 
and in the spring of 1908 he registered 
a strong personal success by his por- 
trayal of the role of Ted Waits in “The 
Traveling Salesman.” Here was a bit of 
acting most worth while—quiet, well- 
poised and distinctly in a class by itself, 
acting of that individualistic school in 
which the rdle owes so much to its 
créator. He was identified with this play 
for two and a half seasons, At the pres- 
ent moment Mr. Shaw is adding to the 
gaiety of the nation as Joe Weinstein 
in “The Country Boy,” a bit of acting 
worthy of the standard he has main- 
tained throughout his career. 

Yes, indeed, though probably neither 
Mary Shaw nor Arthur talks much 
about it, she should be very proud of 
that son of hers, 
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MR. POLLOCK discusses “‘ The Thunderbolt,’ ‘‘ The Gamblers,” ‘“‘ Naughty Marietta” 
and other of this month’s most interesting plays. 


NDIVIDED attention is multi- 

plied success,” said Wilton 

Lackaye to me one night when 
we both were with William A. 
Brady’s all-star revival of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” “The manager who 
sits at his desk, beside a row of push- 
buttons labeled ‘John Drew,’ ‘Elea- 
nor Robson,’ ‘Sam Bernard,’ is on his 
way to a Grand Testimonial.” 

The Lady Who Goes to the The- 
atre With Me recalled this remark 
as we started to attend the regular 
weekly beginning of a run at the 
Comedy. Her recollection was 


Dealers in 
Hanning, 
Pollock 


prompted by the fact that, during the 
past month our impresarios have be- 
gun reaping the reward of,.over-pro- 
duction. Not only of over-production, 
but of careless production, which, in 
an art that stubbornly refuses to be 
wholly transformed into a business, 
must follow as the night the day. 
“The play’s the thing,” but the play 
is not the only thing, and the season 
already has written a red record of 
failures that might easily have been 
successes. A partial list of these I 
gave in the last issue of THE 
GREEN BOOK ALBUM. There is 
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not to be had a sufficient number of 
capable actors for the present grind- 
ing out of attractions, there cannot be 
enough time and thought given to any 
one of them, and few wholesale deal- 
ers in plays can afford to finance prop- 
erly such a host of undertakings. In 
consequence, wehave pendulated from 
over-elaboration of stage effect to the 
other extreme. “I built nine metro- 
politan shows,” a scenic artist told 
me, “for the amount that was spent 
on “The Gamblers.’” High time for 
appeal to the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Authors! 

Of the conditions which make nec- 
essary this sowing the wind there is 
no space to treat in the present writ- 
ing. Most managers have been driven 
to it against their wills. They remem- 
ber what the sacrifice of quality to 
quantity brought about in the field of 
popular-priced melodrama, and they 
must be able to account correctly for 
the almost unvaried success of men 
like David Belasco and Wagenhals 
and Kemper. Our intention is not to 
deal with cause, but with effect, and 
the effect last month was that many 
of our theatres suggested those ma- 
chines which, being bribed with a 
nickel, drop before the eyes one pic- 
ture after another in regular and un- 
broken succession. 

This has been true not only of the 
Comedy, which had “The Little Dam- 
ozel” when last we chatted, and 
which, since then, has offered “The 
Family,” “Keeping Up Appearances,” 
“The Cub,” and “I'll Be Hanged if I 
Do,” and of the Bijou, which, in the 
same period, has presented “My 
Man,” “New York,” and “The Other 
Fellow,” with a fourth bill already 
announced. The month has seen “An- 
ti-Matrimony,” “The Scandal,” “Raf- 
fles,” and “The Speckled Band” at the 
Garrick; “Decorating Clementine,” 
“Electricity,” and “The Importance of 
Being Earnest” at the Lyceum; “The 
‘Passing of the Third Floor Back,” 
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“The Inferior Sex,” and “The Gam- 
blers” at Maxine Elliott’s, and similar ' 
variety at the Nazimova, the New 
York, and one or two other houses. 
The other day one of our professional 
critics told me he had been so busy 
that he had come to feel naked with- 
out a pencil behind his ear. 


“THE THUNDERBOLT” 


THE NEW THEATRE has pro- 
duced its first great play. 

Naturally enough, that play is 
by A. W. Pinero. I say “naturally 
enough,” because great plays do not 
come from unexpected sources. Clever 
plays, brilliant plays, exceedingly 
good plays may be written by young 
men of talent and little or no train- 
ing, but such a drama as “The Thun- 
derbolt” could be evolved only from 
the mature genius of one whose 
growth, whose ripening, whose 
steady accession to supremacy had 
been observable for many years. 

Sir Arthur describes “The Thun- 
derbolt” as “an episode in the history 
of an English provincial family. ” Our 
newspapers have found it “grim” and 

“unpleasant” —“too powerful” was the 
verdict of Mr. De Foe in The World 
—but then, Pinero, like Robert 
Browning, has never pretended to 
write such stuff as “might take the 
place of a cigar or a game of domi- 
noes in the thoughts of an idle man.” 
In its laying bare the very souls of a 
number of mean people, in its depic- 
tion of the humdrum life of the lower 
middle class in a small town, in its 
searching satire touched here and 
there with pity, in its steady building 
of a solid dramatic structure devoid 
of theatricality, in its thorough and 
conclusive study of special characters 
under special conditions, in its inflex- 
ible and uncompromising truth, “The 
Thunderbolt” is the most remarkable 
work of the most remarkable man 
writing for the theatre. 
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Treated with anything less than 
consummate art, the story would 
have been commonplace. It is, in 
brief, the well-worn adventure of the 
stolen will. But the supreme men of 
the playhouse—A. W. Pinero, Eu- 
gene Brieux, Maurice Maeterlinck, 
Henrik Ibsen and one or two others 
—never have required a narrative 
productive of “big” scenes. “The 
Thunderbolt” begins, as did Clyde 
Fitch’s “The Climbers,” with a group 
of hypocritical persons sitting in 
the library of a house whose dead 
owner has just been laid to rest. 
There are eight persons on the 
Stage, all of them members of the 
family of Mortimore, and the cur- 
tain has not been up five minutes be- 
for the author has differentiated them 
with masterly skill, disclosing in each 
a clearly individual brand of greed, 
selfishness, cunning ana cupidity. A 
brother, Edward Mortimore, from 
whom the others had-been estranged, 
has just died, leaving no will that can 
be found and a fortune of £200,000. 

We see speedily that the only 
honest members of the family are 
Thaddeus Mortimore and his wife, 
whom the others resent bitterly, and 
whose husband has eked out a mis- 
erable existence for them, and for 
their two children, by teaching 
music. The wretchedness of this 
hopeless grind is plainly indicated, 
and, when a week’s acquaintance 
- with the natural daughter of Ed- 
ward Mortimore, who is being de- 
frauded of -her inheritance, and a 
month’s agony of conscience have 
done their work, we are not surprised, 
in the second act, to find the tired, 
soul-racked woman confessing to her 
husband that she obtained and tore up 
the will. This confession comes in 
the middle of the second act. It is not 
turned into a theatrical climax, it is 
not saved for the end of the third act, 
it leaves one wondering what the au- 
thor can do with the rest of his play. 


« 


What he does is to write a most re- 
markable scene, in which Thaddeus, 
arriving at a meeting of the family, 
which already is gloating over the 
money and preparing to spend it, 
drops in its midst the thunderbolt 
that there was a will, that it was 
destroyed, and destroyed by him. This 
attempt at sacrifice, a fine but not the 
finest indication of the man’s love for 
his wife, comes to nothing, for the two 
lawyers, backed by the disappointed 
and furious relatives, instigate a cross- 
examination which, for cumulative 
power and constant suspense, elimi- 
nates all memories of the famous 
cross-examination in “Mrs. Dane’s 
Defense.” Any other English-writing 
dramatist would have concluded his 
act with the conclusion of this ordeal, 
which results in the disclosure of the 
truth, but Pinero chooses rather to 
hold his curtain-until, in an appalling- 
ly life-like scene of bickering and 
fury, he has made chagrin and disap- 
pointment bring out the private weak- 
nesses, the private meannesses of 
each separate character. 

The play ends with an arrangement 
by which, to shield Mrs, Thaddeus, 
the daughter, Helen Thornhill, divides 
her legacy with the family. In the 
main, the acting is worthy of the op- 
portunity, Louis Calvert’s personation 
of the hard, coarse, domineering 
James Mortimore, and E. M. Hol- 
land’s mellow portrait of an old so- 
licitor being probably its high-water 
mark. A. E. Anson and Thais Lawton 
as Mr. and Mrs. Thaddeus Mortimore 
are compellingly true, while Ferdi- 
nand Gottschalk is to be credited 
with an amusing delineation of a 
pompous retired Colonel, the husband 
of Rose Mortimore. 

James Forbes, author of “The 
Chorus Lady” and “The Traveling 
Salesman,” once told me that, when 
he went to see a play by Pinero, he 
felt as though he were in a cathedral. 
This was my own emotion at The 











New Theatre. “The Thunderbolt” 
probably never could have been a 
great popular success, but, oh, how 
puny and contemptible the greatest 
of our “popular successes” seem in 
comparison with it! 


“THE MERRY WIVES OF WIND- 
SOR.” 


THE regular season of The New 
Theatre began, when “The Blue 
Bird” had been moved to the Ma- 
jestic, with a revival of “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” This performance 
was condemned generally as lacking 
in spirit, but I think the fault must 
have lain with Louis Calvert’s “Fal- 
staff,” for the entertainment I wit- 
nessed, after Mr. Calvert had fallen ill 
and been replaced by Theodore Rob- 
erts, was rollicking and infectious. 
Mr. Roberts, with the manuscript of 
the part in his hand, still contrived 
to give a distinctive sketch of the Fat 
Knight. Edith Wynne Matthison was 
charming as Mistress Ford, and Rose 
Coghlan, as Mistress Page, was good- 
humored and buxom, Leah Bateman- 
Hunter, whose training has been 
classical, acquitted herself to advan- 
tage as “sweet Anne Page” for the 
first time since her arrival in America, 
while Ferdinand Gottschalk, as her 
timorous wooer, Slender, and Frank 
Gillmore, as her successful wooer, 
Fenton, were worthy of commenda- 
tion. The old farce was beautifully 
staged, especially in respect to the 
public square in Windsor, which 
seemed a page out of Hogarth. 


“THE GAMBLERS” 


JUDGING by his “past perform- 
ances,” it’s pretty safe to count on 
the success of every second play 
written by Charles Klein. Like some 
varieties of fruit tree, he bears every 
other year. Having produced nothing 
last season but the unlucky “The 
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Next of Kin,” Mr. Klein has just 
scored, in “The Gamblers,” current at 
Maxine Elliott’s, what promises to be 
his biggest financial hit since “The 
Lion and the Mouse.” 

Mr. Klein was our first dramatic 
muck-raker, He began operations 
with “The District Attorney” and in 
almost every subsequent work. down 
to date he has-gone a step further 
in pointing out that whatever is, 
ought not to be. “The Gamblers” 
shows him in the new light of coun- 
sel for the defense. Counting on the 
recent reversal of public opinion, on 
general impatience with attacks on 
capital, perhaps most of all on his 
own skill, he undertakes to win sym- 
pathy for a number of men, and for 
one man in particular, in immediate 
danger of going to prison. Ethic- 
ally, of course, he is wrong, and 
while, because he is a splendid soph- 
ist and because all the world loves a 
leading man, no matter what he does, 
Mr. Klein succeeds in making each 
successive audience a willing acces- 
sory after the fact, there is no doubt 
that the greatest obstacle overcome 
in the popularity of this drama is the 
undeniable fact that it claims parti- 
sanship against the ends of justice. 

Wilbur Emerson is not of the type 
of picturesque “crook” represented by ~ 
Raffles, Nance Olden, Leah Kleschna, 
and Jimmy Valentine. He belongs to 
the class that Mr. Klein arraigned in 
“The Lion and the Mouse.” Emerson 
is the actual head of a big bank, and 
he has over-borrowed the funds of 
that institution. His author claims 
for him that he was obliged to do so 
in order to resist the unfair methods 
of a powerful “system,” and we are 
played upon by frequent instances of 
his affection for his father, his clean 
devotion to the former sweetheart 
who married his foe-to-be, the district 
attorney, James Darwin, by his cour- 
age, his manliness, and his readiness 
to shoulder the consequences of his 
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crime. Also, that we may love Darwin 
less to love Emerson more, we are 
shown the former gentleman as a self- 
ish, suspicious person, eager to sac- 
rifice his friends upon the altar of am- 
bition. 

The first act of “The Gamblers” is 
one of the most effective within my 
recollection. It is too good, because 
few dramatists could proceed upward 
from such a height. Emerson knows 
that he and his fellows have been 
found out and that they will be pros- 
ecuted relentlessly by Darwin. He 
proposes that one man shall be scape- 
goat for all, purchasing the immunity 
of the others with his own liberty, and 
it is decided. that the choice shall be 
made through a deck of cards. At the 
end of a scene of tremendous tension, 
the fatal pasteboard falls to the elder 
Emerson, whereupon Wilbur claims a 
misdeal, peremptorily silences opposi- 
tion, and makes ready for arrest. One 
of the directors, George Cowper, has 
delivered certain incriminatory papers 
to Darwin, hoping thereby to escape 
punishment, and it becomes neces- 
sary to regain possession of that evi- 
dence. 

The expected happens in the second 
act, when the hero of this story, hav- 
ing broken into the home of the dis- 
trict attorney, is surprised there by 
Mrs. Darwin. He pleads with her to 
give him the evidence he has come to 
steal, but, in spite of her love for him, 
she refuses to be disloyal to her hus- 
band, and the amateur burglar is 
about to leave when he is checked by 
the arrival of that husband himself. 
Of course, Darwin, who already has 
manifested jealousy, attributes the 
wrong motive for the midnight visit 
* of his former rival, and, of course, his 
accusation brings his wife to the point 
of surrendering the papers. Only to 
the point, for there must be a third 
act, and the effective, if obvious, de- 
vice of having Mrs. Darwin toss the 
envelope into the fire cannot be em- 
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ployed on that account. In the course 
of this third act, however, she returns 
the envelope to its owner, and prom- 
ises that he shall find her waiting for 
him when he has expiated his crime 
by the penitentiary imprisonment 
which, it is indicated, will now inev- 
itably be his portion. 

It is never difficult to “shee de 
w’eels go wound” in a play by Mr. 
Klein, and his formula, including the 
turning of the female worm at the end 
of Act II or Act III, must be fairly 
familiar by now. Despite this, and cer- 
tain palpable tricks and crudities, 
there is no question that the new piece 
holds its audiences in a grip of iron. 
The story is a compelling one, fruitful 
of possibilities, and, though it is 
allowed to dwindle, there seem to be 
few people who feel the fact. A better 
play than either “The Lion and the 
Mouse” or “The Third Degree,” it is 
quite safe to gamble on the prosper- 
ous future of “The Gamblers.” 

Histrionically, the sensation of the 
piece is the success of Jane Cowl, 
who, in the role of Mrs. Darwin, her 
first leading part, acts so well that one 
neglects to notice her dazzling beauty. 
She has magnetism, distinct personal- 
ity, reserve, composure, and emotional 
force, and I shall be greatly surprised 
if she is not heading “her own com- 
pany” this time two years hence. 
Charles Stevenson is admirable as 
Darwin, but for doing much with 
little, for making a cameo characteri- 
zation of a few lines, comménd me to 
DeWitt C. Jennings, who was so ex- 
cellent in “The Builder of Bridges” 
and who is equally good here as the 
director, Giles Raymond. William B. 
Mack’s Cowper is his best work 
since “Leah Kleschna,” and George 
Nash, as Wilbur Emerson, does well 
what would be done just as well by 
almost any leading man. The scenery 
shows worth while the generosity of 
a management that might have built 
nine productions at the same cost. 








“THE CUBS” 


ASIDE from the offerings already 
mentioned, there has been no break 
in this season’s succession of farces. 
Thompson Buchanan’s youngest 
child, “The Cub,” was brought home 
to die, and amazed everyone by show- 
ing so much life that it supplanted 
“Mother” at the Hackett when Wil- 
liam Collier brought “I'll Be Hanged 
if I Do” to the Comedy. 

I found “The Cub” fresh, original, 
and screamingly funny. It is a playful 
little piece, written jovially around a 
dozen murders or so, and following, 
with much better results, the general 
outline of “Love Among the Lions.” 
In that farce a gentleman not dis- 
tinguished for bravery found himself 
about to go into a cage of savage 
beasts; in this one another gentle- 
man similarly undistinguished, finds 
himself the center of a feud in old 
Kentucky. A “cub” newspaper report- 
er, he has been sent to “cover” this 
“assignment” because he has no idea 
of its dangers. Arriving on the hur- 
ricane deck of a donkey, he soon ac- 
quires the missing knowledge, and 
adds to the chances against his life 
by falling in love with the fiancée of 
the most hair-triggered feudist of 
them all. “I’m an optimist,” declares 
the reporter. “If I fell from the top of 
a sixteen-story building I’d be likely, 
when I reached the fourth floor, to 
say: ‘Well, I’m all right so far.’” 
“The Cub” being farce, “so far” ex- 
tends to the final curtain, which finds 
Steve Oldham is danger of nothing 
more sanguinary than matrimony. 

Douglas Fairbanks, who has this 
réle, and is starred in it, is more than 
a comedian—he is a contagion. Exud- 
ing youth and buoyancy from every 
pore, beaming irresistibly and bound- 
ing about the stage like a rubber ball, 
he beats a certain well-advertised 
breakfast food at its own game of 
provoking “the smile that wont come 
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off.” Millicent Evans is very cunning 
as the girl, and a dozen others lend a 
helping hand in supporting Mr. Fair- 
banks. The donkey on which this 
young gentleman makes his entrance 
paid the production a high compli- 
ment the night of my visit by mistak- 
ing a “set bush” for a real one, and 
eating it. 


“MR. PREEDY AND THE 
COUNTESS” 


THE humor of “Mr. Preedy and 
the Countess,” in which Weedon 
Grossmith is presented at WNazi- 
mova’s, is very gentle, indeed. I’m 
sure it would eat out of your hand. 
Its fun is Stocktonian, Jerome K. Je- 
rome at his quietest, more reminis- 
cent of Haddon Chambers in the mild 
mood of “Sir Anthony” than of its 
own author, R. C. Carton, in the rol- 
licking spirit of that wonderful farce, 
“Mr. Hopkinson.” Undeniably witty, 
subtle, skillful, and possessed of deli- 
cious moments, the piece is comedy 
of character, not of incident, and ut- 
terly devoid of surprise. On its face, 
for example, nothing could be more 
amusing than the entrance, from Mr. 
Preedy’s bedroom, of the Countess, 
after Mr. Preedy had assured her pur- 
suing father-in-law that he knew 
nothing of her whereabouts, but as 
the audience had been watching that 
very door a full five minutes in the 
expectation of seeing the lady, the 
episode missed fire. 

Mr. Carton’s central figure is a 
timid, deferential, utterly fatuous and 
markedly middle-class tradesman, 
much like Mr. Hopkinson and more 
like H. G. Wells’ Mr. Polly. He has 
just engaged himself to Emma Sid- 
grave, when his partner, John Boun- 
sall, to whom he is greatly beholden, 
arrives at his rooms with Joanna, 
Countess of Rushmere, with whom 
that gentleman is eloping. Called 
away to the bedside of a wealthy and 
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amvalided god-father, Mr. Bounsall 
consigns the Countess to Mr. Preedy, 
and, detained at the bedside afore- 
said by the painful necessity of mar- 
-fying another woman, he leaves Jo- 
anna for several days to usurp the 
chamber and to ruin the reputation of 
her unlucky and involuntary host. 
During this time, Mr. Preedy, of 
course, is visited by his fiancée and 
her parents, by the pursuers of the 
runaway Countess, and by a jealous 
and suspicious dentist resolved that 
his rival shall never wed the fair 
Emma. 

Practically all the merriment pro- 
voked by the piece is inspired by the 
character of poor Preedy, a really 
quaint little person, who is played 
for everything in him by Mr. Gros- 
smith. A cleverer bit of comic acting 
I do not remember to have seen since 
Charles Hawtrey introduced us to 
the unwilling altruist in “A Messen- 
ger from Mars.” Indeed, the acting 
throughout is of the highest order— 
of an order quite impossible in 
America, because, over here, such 
people as support Mr. Grossmith, and 
as played “bits” with Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson, are starred at the head of 
their own companies. 


“GETTING A POLISH” 


HAVING “struck it rich” with 
“The Man from Home,” in which we 
were shown the infinite superiority of 
the American who eats with his knife 
to the effete foreigner who doesn’t, 
Booth Tarrington and Harry Leon 
Wilson have done the whole thing 
over again in “Getting a Polish,” cur- 
tent at Wallack’s. May Irwin’s unc- 
tion and skill as a comedienne do not 
avail to make possible this stupid 
farce, with its horseplay, its cheap 
humor, and its puerile bid to the gal- 
lery of “patriotism.” The story is 
identically the story of “The Man 
from Home.” Mrs. Jim, in place of 
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Ethel Granger-Simpson, goes to Eu- 
rope, and immediately becomes the 
prey of two or three noblemen, who, 
as everyone knows, represent the 
depth of suave villainy and have 
nothing better to do than lie in wait 
for our fine-minded and very vulgar 
heiresses. Mrs. Jim is rescued by John 
Blake, taking the place of Daniel 
Voorhees Pike, whom we know to be 
good and true because he looks so 
funny in evening clothes. It is not 
difficult to understand that primitive 
persons may find delight in this sort 
of foolishness—a woman behind me 
confided to her companion that “Tar- 
kington is so clever when it comes to 
showing up that foreign life”—but 
one stands appalled at the mentality 
of a dramatic critic who, after enthus- 
ing over “Getting a Polish,” could 
find nothing worth while in “The 
Thunderbolt.” 


“THE GIRL IN THE TAXI” 


IT DIDN’T seem possible to me 
that there could be a duller farce 
than Miss Irwin’s until I witnessed 
“The Girl in the Taxi” at the Astor. 
This free—entirely too free—adapta- 
tion of Antony Mars by Stanislaus 
Stange not only is coarse and witless, 
but, in its effort to “exceed the speed 
limit,” utterly offensive. The plot is 
a rehash of “Pink Dominoes,” con- 
cerning a father, John Stewart, who 
believes his son, Bertie, to be abso- 
lutely pure, and whose son -thinks of 
him as walking always in the straight 
and narrow path. With much noise 
and horseplay, botlt are undeceived 
in an all-night restaurant. It is a pity 
to see so fine an artist as Jessie Mill- 
ward wasted on a piece of this sort— 
in “support” of Carter de Haven. 


“NAUGHTY MARIETTA” 


THOUGH, like the flowers. that 
bloom in the spring, it “has nothing 

















to do with the case,” I cannot record 
the début of Mile. Emma Trentini as 
a comic-opera star in “Naughty Mari- 
etta” at the New York without recall- 
ing a dinner at which she and I were 
the only guests. The Lady Who Goes 
to the Theatre With Me had met lit- 
tle Trentini in a business way at the 
Manhattan Opera House, and invited 
both of us to dine en famille. When 
the prima donna arrived, it developed 
that she knew no English, and only a 
few sentences of French, the lan- 
guage in which she and The Lady 
had exchanged their occasional com- 
pliments. Neither the hostess nor I 
spoke Italian, and so, throughout a 
nine course meal, not one word was 
spoken! -It was an occasion I shall 
never forget! 

Trentini, who was. the “little devil” 
of the Manhattan, as Fritzi Scheff 
was of the Metropolitan, scored a 
great hit in an offering which, with 
respect to its score, is one long treat. 
Victor Herbert has dared to compose 
music of the best class for this opera, 
and, strange as it may appear, suc- 
cessive audiences show their appre- 
ciation by breaking into thunders of 
applause. The opening strains of the 
piece, descriptive of dawn, are gor- 
geously beautiful, as is a charm- 
ing intermezzo, while one could not 
ask for prettier melodies than those 
of “Taisez Vous,” “It Never, Never 
Can Be Love,” “Neath the Southern 
Moon,” “The Marionette Song,” and 
“{’m Falling in Love with Some- 
one.” Thank heaven, there is nothing 
in the opera that can be whistled! 

If Marietta is naughty, the book, 
by Rida Johnson Young, may be set 
down as very naughty, indeed. How- 
ever, that doesn’t matter—or would- 
n’t but for the surprising bad taste 
of Impresario Oscar Hammerstein, 
who has stuck into this lovely per- 
formance two clownish vaudevillians 
named Harry Cooper and Kate Eli- 
nore. The responsibility of this un- 
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doubtedly rests with the common or 
roof garden side of Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s nature. Trentini made a great 


success—though her English at times: 
was almost unintelligible—for she is 


a dainty person and has a wonderful ~~ 


voice. Orville Harrold, a tenor singer 
and likewise a tenor actor, wins for- 
giveness for his histrionism when he 
unchains his clear, limpid high B. 


THREE OTHERS 


IN AN antipodally different way, 
another musical piece, “The Bache- 
lor Belles,” by Harry B. Smith and 
Raymond Hubbell, has made good at 
the Globe. Here is a typically Broad- 
way show, in which pretty girls take 
the place of pretty music and abbre- 
viated costumes are substituted for 
that other brevity which is the soul 
of wit. Mr. Smith’s libretto is hardly 
better than Mrs. Young’s, but his 
lyrics are clever and he—or Stage 
Manager Julian Mitchell—has. de- 
vised several ingenious and amusing 
“stunts” in the way of numbers, Of 
these the best are a song dealing with 
the adventures of women dentists, 
lawyers and policemen; another in 
which a candidate for bachelordom is 
tested by various types of masculine 
temptation, and a very amusing 
verse, yclept “What Has Become of 
the Girls I Used to Know.” Adeline 
Genee, whose farewell tour is made 
in this vehicle, dances inimitably. 


ALSO 


I SAW William Gillette’s “Elec- 
tricity,” in which Marie Doro 
stopped a brief time at the Lyceum, 
and found it an artificial bit of the- 
atricality. “The Scarlet Pimpernel,” 
in which Fred Terry and Julia Neil- 
son’ are appearing at the Knicker- 
bocker, I witnessed four years ago in 
London, and purposely avoided wit- 
nessing here. 
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By CLARICE VALLETTE 
A SHORT STORY OF THE STAGE 


HRISTMAS EVE is usually 
looked upon in the show business 

as “a poor night,” and the wise 
manager will average his receipts with 
those of the following day and not try to 
credit all that comes into the box-office 
on the 25th of December to the profit 


side of his balance sheet. But although 
the holly-laden, Christmas-tree purchas- 
ing, bargain-hunting crowds that surged 
up and down Fourteenth Street gave one 
the conviction that all New York was 
out-of-doors, Hennessy’s “Continuous” 
was packed to its capacity. A, B, C and 
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D had been received with more gener- 
ous appreciation than usually falls to the 
lot of performers who open the bill; 
“The La Tours”—eccentric acrobats— 
had been greeted with tumultuous ap- 
plause; and “The LaGrange Sisters” 
had made good with such superiority 
over their usual reception that they were 
already wondering whether they could 
risk tacking on “ten per” to their joint 
salary and demanding a better place on 
the bill. The “head-liners” were con- 
gratulating themselves on having an 
easy house to work to, and prophesying 
a walk-over, and the audience was hold- 
ing its sides at the sly sallies and glib 
patter of Molly McGlynn, the new Irish 
Soubrette, in her refined monologue. 

Outside, in the box-office, the manager 
was still counting up, when from di- 
rectly in front of the theatre, borne in 
on the clear frosty air, came the sus- 
tained notes of—what was it? some 
grand opera tune—‘Trovatore,” he 
thought. The Manager of Hennessy’s 
Continuous was not musical; he could 
not have been expected to know that it 
was “Spirito Gentil;”’ he was not even 
to be blamed for thinking the melody 
belonged to “Il Trovatore,” since to 
him Grand Opera was either that much 
maligned Italian score or “Faust,” but 
he did know that it was piercingly 
rendered and that it was very inappro- 
priate incidental music to the turn that 
the schedule over his desk and the clock 
on top of it told him was going on at 
that moment. He motioned the blue-uni- 
formed attendant at the door. 

“Say, Bill! Tell that band to move on, 
will you?” 

The attendant hastened forward to 
obey, then looked puzzled. 

“They’re not, on this pavement, sir. 
They’re across the street; and it’s not a 
band; just one woman cornetist; and a 
hand-organ.” 

The manager arose with the- deter- 
mination of one who has bucked against 
the trust and has not often been thwart- 
ed. Very well he knew the effect of his 
Managerial front on the usual itinerant 
musician. That one woman with a‘cornet 
and the assistance of a hand-organ 
should interrupt the confidences of 
Molly McGlynn, to a_ well-satisfied 
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Christmas-eve audience, was not to be 
tolerated ; but once on the street, some- 
thing—a sense of stage effects or the in- 
stincts of the booking agent—made him 
halt suddenly. The crowd, surging slow- 
ly along, had ringed about a clear space 
marked off from the unimpressionable 
by those interested, and in the middle of 
the snow-trodden circle stood the two 
relics of the tribe that makes the sum- 
mer night hideous. But they were dif- 
ferent. Even the hand-organ, a small, 
old-fashioned affair on two wheels, was 
sweet and mellow, and the boy that pre- 
sided over it—tall, slender, his black 
hair bare to the wintry winds, his face 
the unearthly, creamy pallor of old 
ivory—seemed above his occupation. 

But it was on the woman that all eyes 
seemed fixed. The Manager, inured to 
hearing what he called “bum musical 
acts,” grew suddenly alert. 

“Whew!” he whistled expressively, 
“the old girl’s all to the good with that 
brass horn of hers. Pity she aint a bet- 
ter looker. Now what the deuce does a 
woman that can play like that— 

His sentence remained unfinished. 
In pursuance of his original intention 
he was crossing the street, his right hand 
fingering the loose change in his pocket 
in search of a coin the size appropriate 
to the season. This he had intended 
dropping into the Italian’s hat with the 
curt request that they move out of the 
immediate vicinity of his vaudeville 
house and thereby cease distracting the 
refined audience at that moment hang- 
ing on the incomparable witticisms of 
one Molly McGlynn. But even as he 
stepped on the curb beside her, the bux- 
om cornetist—whose too generously up- 
holstered figure was stingily draped in a 
tight, old-fashioned, brown skirt, and a 
short jacket whose inadequate attempts 
to keep out the cold were further rein- 
forced by a red, knitted fascinator of 
dubious age—had just lowered the cor- 
net for a few moments’ rest, while her 
son shook his hat invitingly at the 
gathered crowd and ground out a few 
bars of prelude to the next number. 

The cornetist, scenting in the ap- 
proach of the portly man in evening 
clothes a generous patron with the 
Christmas spirit, flashed him a glance 
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from her big, brown eyes—her face 
warm and flushed with exertion. Hen- 
. nessy had a sudden inspiration. Rightly 
judging the woman to be the leading 
. Spirit of the team, he addressed his re- 
marks to her. 

“Pretty cold night to be playing out- 
doors ?” 

She nodded her head, a pleased but 
puzzled look in her eyes, but made no 
reply. 

“Seems to me I’ve heard you before— 
in summer time.” 

“Yes, wit’ my husban’? He verra 
seeck. We go cut—me an’ my boy—to 
mak’ some mon’, but no verra good for 
da biz to-night. Too mucha fun; every- 
one gotta too mucha biz of dare own.” 

She raised the cornet to her lips and 
fell in, with an attack as precise as it 
was clean and true, to an excerpt from 
the “Lucia Sextette.” Hennessy stepped 
behind her and addressed the boy who 
was watching him suspiciously. Pointing 
to the organ he asked: 

“How many tunes does it play?” 

“Five,” said the boy. 

“She play with all of them?’—in- 
dicating the woman by a nod of his 
sagacious head. 

“Sure!” the youth grinned. 

“Play inside as well as you do out?” 
asked Hennessy sharply. 

“She play likka dat—anywhere,” said 
the boy proudly, yet with a certain air 
of annoyance. : 

“All right; D’ll take a chance on you. 
Tell you what I'll do; come over and 
play those five tunes inside my theatre 
—and I'll give you ten dollars, Huh?” 
said Hennessy. 

As though released automatically, 
down came the cornet from the woman’s 
lips—tright in the middle ofa bar. 

“You givva dat straight? No makka 
da kid?” she asked incredulously. 

“Straight?” said Hennessy. “Of 
course it’s straight! I’m Hennessy— 
‘Hennessy’s Continuous,’ you know,” he 
added boastingly, pointing to his theatre. 
“Ts it a go?” s 

The woman grinned amiably. “You 
betchu ! Come—we go!” said she briskly 
to the boy, tucking her cornet under her 
arm, and then, as her son seemed to hesi- 
tate, protesting, she launched at him a 
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volley of words in which “padre,” 
“giorno di Natale,’ “tristo desinare,” 
“téatro” and “figho ricognoscénte” were 
so inextricably mixed that even Hen- 
nessy, who had some experience with. the 
Latin temperament, was not sure wheth- 
er she was about to fall weeping on his 
neck or meant to assassinate him. 

The next few moments were busy ones 
for Hennessy ; also for the crowd, who, 
jostling, laughing, curious and incredu- 
lous, followed the trio across the street 
and mobbed the box-office for admis- 
sions that they might satisfy with their 
own eyes this curious phenomena of the 
Christmas wizard. For Hennessy, fol- 
lowed by the two wondering Italians, 
had stalked straight back through the 
lobby of the theatre, scorning to waste 
time on the stage entrance, and once past 
the astonished door-keeper had grabbed 
an usher with each hand and given curt 
directions—with an eye on the jig-step- 
ping McGlynn, who was getting peril- 
ously near the finish of her last song. 

“Here, Bub! tell the stage manager 
I want to run in an Extra—right after 
this turn’s over. Get the boys to change 
the cards. Ask Miss McGlynn as a spe- 
cial favor to take another encore on 
this song—the audience’ll stand for it. 
And tell Mack to let down that snow 
scene in ‘one’—with blue lights. If The 
Great Donisarti kicks—tell him to see 
me after the show. Ned, you get the 
calcium man to give us a spotlight, and 
say—! Have Mack put the leader wise. 
No music—and ring up as soon as he 
gets the drop down. I'll be there—with 
the goods. Now—hustle!” 

There was wild excitement behind the 
scenes when these extremely allegro 
furioso orders were received.’The Great 
Donisarti was inclined to resent the. in- 
terpolation, but not knowing just what 
there was for him to resent, grew 
speechless ; the stage manager obeyed to 


the letter, but with much the same’sen- 


sations as the six-hundred who made 
the famous charge—a horrible fear that 
some one had blundered. Meanwhile, 
with an encouraging word to the bashful 
Alessandro and his excited mother, 
straight down the middle aisle to the 
footlights walked Hennessy, followed 
by the incongruous couple. 












The “Extra” card always creates a 
little pleased air of anticipation among 
the patrons of a vaudeville house. They 
like the sensation of getting “something 
for nothing,” just as Maria, the cook, 
begs to buy her groceries on Friday, 
because on that day her dealer adver- 
tises to give a ten-cent can of baking- 
powder or a bar of soap with every 
dollar’s worth of goods purchased. 

Straight up the steps at the side of the 
stage marched Hennessy, and the audi- 
ence leaned excitedly forward. The 
Italians, he halted by a gesture; then, 
turning his rubicund, jovial face upon 
the people—nine-tenths of whom knew 
him by sight, for Hennessy’s boasted a 
regular patronage—he b 

“Ladies and Gentleman!” then reso- 
lutely swallowing the fatal temptation 
to add “and leader of the orchestra,” he 
swept the audience with an all embrac- 
ing smile: “This is the very minute I’ve 
been wishing for all evening—the chance 
to wish you al: ‘a Merry Christmas.’ ” 

“Same to you—old pal!” called a 
voice from the gallery. 

“Thank you, son—and many of 
them,” replied Hennessy with a twinkle, 
“but I didn’t like to be coming empty 
handed. Now, it aint often I can look 
out of the front door and find a show 
going on in the street that’s just as good 
as the one inside, but that’s what hap- 
pened a few minutes ago. I know my 
patrons like music—good music, and— 
thinks I to myself; ‘it’s a pity they’re 
missing this.’ After all—” he paused, 
and when he spoke again, his fat, round 
voice was deep and husky—* ‘Christmas 
comes but once a year and when it 
comes—’ you know the rest. Ladies and 
Gentlemen! I have the honor of intro- 
ducing to your kind attention ‘The Tam- 
burinis ? ” 

There was a roar of laughter when 
the boy mounted, and assisted by the 
pompadoured German who manipulated 
the bass-fiddle, drew up his organ; but 
when the woman followed, an expectant 
hush fell upon the house. Not one of 
that audience but had listened—more or 
less consciously—to the. distant strains 
that had mingled with Molly McGlynn’s 
jokes and the mother of Alessandro 
faced an audience fairly disposed to do 
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her justice. Poor Alessandro! he trem- 
bled like a leaf. It was good that the 
demands of his organ were few, for it 
was with difficulty that his arm obeyed 
him. Not so his mother. Her fine head 
went up; her throat swelled; as for her 
chest it was always up; her lips pressed 
the mouthpiece firmly, yet flexibly. 
Should a woman who had once seen 
the opera at La Scala tremble before 
an audience such as this? One after an- 
other the tunes of the short repertoire 
were played—a motley collection, that 
began with Favorita, thence to The Holy 
City, and wound up ingloriously with a 
bit of rag-time ; but the audience liked it, 
and when she had finished, and made 
her exit. in a truly professional manner, 
they recalled her again and again, till 
she played the entire medley again. 

In the wings the performers hovered 
—laughing, scoffing, or sympathetic, 
according to their lights. At the stage 
door a boy waited to take them around 
in front, where, in the box-office, Hen- 
nessy’s press-agent was already work- 
ing overtime, and an artist, fortunately 
caught on the wing, was sharpening his 
pencils and awaited his models. 

When Hennessy redeemed his prom- 
ise with a bill from. his bulky roll he 
bowed gallantly. 

“You're all to the good, Madam. It’s 
a pity your boy’s instrument isn’t a bit 
more showy; but then, you make noise 
enough for two. Tell you what I'll do; 
I'll give you fifty dollars for the rest of 
the week, two turns a day—work just 
as you are. What do you say? (He 
winked broadly at the presszagent as 
though to say ‘the advertisement will be 
worth that.’) And if you make good, 
well—we'll see!” he added. 

Then the big woman’s fortitude broke 
down. Tears welled up in her eyes, and 
if what she said was unintelligible, her 
manner of- saying it was not. 


Now, rightly speaking, this story 
should end here, but it doesn’t. One even- 
ing last summer, above the noises of 
the street was borne a familiar melody. 

It was still afar off, but the steadiness, 
the purity of tone—surely no one else 
played “Spirito Gentil’ like that. I fol- 
lowed the sound to its source. 
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Yes, there she was, and—by all that 
was serviceable! the same brown silk 
skirt, only jacketless this time, and con- 
ventionally shirtwaisted, and finished off 
with a bright silk handkerchief at her 
throat. 

She smiled as graciously at her street- 
corner audience as she had at that 
crowded Christmas Eve house, and I, on 
fire with curiosity, yet not knowing how 
to approach the subject, said as she 
stopped: 

“Oh do: play ‘Spirito Gentil’ again; 
I like it the best.” 

Her face flamed at that, with pleasure 
and a gratification that was not alto- 
gether due to pride in her own perform- 
ance. She nodded her assent, and then 
ohce again I wondered if any of us, not 
excepting Hennessy, had realized how 
well she played. In her hands that most 
commonplace of brasses, so often coarse 
and blatant, acquired a nobler timbre, 
borrowing now the silvery, ringing, hu- 
man-voice tones of the trumpet, and 
again the beautiful sonority of the Eng- 
lish horn. 
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I saw my chance slipping away with 
each bar she played, so at iast I got up 
nerve enough to ask: 

“T thought you were going into vaude- 
ville?” 

“Ah! You hear us—Chris’mas week 
—at Hennessy’s ?” 

I nodded. 

“Ah, si, lots of peoples hear us; it 
was nice. But on da road—it was no so 
nice ; no lika Italia, They not know how 
to treat artists! This way, we got da 
maneggiamento, see? The padrone—he 
likka it better so.” 

I looked at the weary, gray-haired 
man beside her. 

“And your son?” I asked politely. 

“Oh, Alessandro? He gotta no ambish 
to be artis’, him; he gotta da beeg fruit 
stand. He makka da lotta mon’! Two 
year—maybe t’ree, we all go back.” 

Then, the memory of past glories 
gilding a commonplace present, she 
added proudly: 

“But we sure makka da great beeg 
hit, dat Chris’mas Eve, at Hennessy’s. 
Say lady, aint it true?” 
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‘“ HONEY BOY” EVANS is one of America’s foremost minstrels. 


HERE are a hundred reasons why 
men go to a minstrel show. 
There are also a good many rea- 

sons why they don’t, but we can’t find 
cut what they are. I suppose it’s the 
weather. That’s the only satisfactory 
reason I ever heard offered for a poor 
house. 

There is probably no form of 
amusement that has a stronger, more 
permanent hold upon the interest of 
men than a minstrel show, and there 
are a number of reasons for this. For 
one thing, it is an amusement to which 
a man’s wife does not object. There 
aie no distracting chorus-girls in the 
front row, no stunning show-girls in 
trailing gowns and willow plumes 
Sweeping across the stage, nobody at 
all to go to supper with after the 
show but men, just men. Nothing any- 
where but men, just men. So when 
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Father comes home and says he’s been 
to see the minstrels Mother smiles 
sweetly and says she is glad he had a 
pleasant evening and found rest from 
his business worries. And everything 
is serene. You know a man really 
would rather have things serene at 
home if he can without,making too 
many sacrifices. 

Another feature that draws the men 
is the old songs. Men have more senti- 
ment about such things than women. 
They have more memories, too. Boys 
go to the theatre when they are 
little fellows and sit in. the gal- 
lery; and when they are older they 
go around together at night and 
sing the songs of the day. Girls don’t 
do these things, so old songs don’t 
mean so much to them. There isn’t so 
much “atmosphere” to them. They are’ 
not reminiscent of the joy of youth. 
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But a man—a settled, staid, busi- 


ness man who spends his days buying , 


and selling and worrying, and who be- 
gins to see middle-age, or perhaps old- 
age itself, just ahead of him, can go 
to a minstrel show and renew his 
youth. He can live over again his irre- 
sponsible, sentimental days. Perhaps 

- he heard some burnt-cork artist sing 
“Nelly Gray,” when he had dis- 
tributed hand bills to get into the 
show. Perhaps, when he thought he 
had a tenor voice and could play the 
guitar, he and a few other young men 
with voices and guitars serenaded the 
village bells with “Aunt Dinah’s 
Quilting Party,” and the “Suwanee 
River.” When the minstrel soloist 
comes down to the footlights and 
sings these seriously and slowly 
enough for him to catch the words 
and the “choir” rises impressively to 
join in the chorus, then it is that the 
man who goes down each day to his 
office or his shop on a street car, or 
to his general store at The Corners on 
foot, renews his youth. He remembers 
his first-sweetheart and his early am- 
bitions. He has a gentle, mellow, sen- 
timental sensation that gives him a 
more kindly feeling toward his fellow- 
men and makes him: altogether easier 
to live with. 

So his wife approves of the minstrel 
show, although she herself may pre- 
fer a problem-play or an opera. She 
never went a-serenading or sat in the 
gallery so the old tunes don’t carry 
her back to her girlhood. Women, you 
know, are not especially fond of yes- 
terdays. 

And men like the old tunes for rea- 
sons aside from their associations. 
They like the melody, the barber-shop 
chords, the piano accompaniment, and 
the quartet work. Perhaps they like 
the old jokes too. 

Men like a minstrel show because 
it is a sane, wholesome form of amuse- 
ment. There is no problem, no subtle 
appeal that sets tired brains agog. 
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There are no tears or weighty ques- 
tions. The man who puzzles his brain 
all day over the most feasible way of 
making both ends meet doesn’t want 
to set that same brain to work in the 
evening on problems and worries that 
are no concern of his anyhow. So he 
goes to the minstrel show where the 
laughs come fast, the dancing is gay 
and graceful, and the music is old and 
familiar. It is no effort to follow the 
performance. It is like eating pre-di- 
gested food. 

A minstrel show is like any long es- 
tablished custom, Its patrons know 
what to expect. There are no un- 
pleasant surprises and no possibility 
of harrowing situations. They don’t 
belong. 

I knew a man once who apparently 
did not find the minstrel entertaining. 
He was in the box-office of a little 
theatre in a small Georgia town. 

A man came up to the window and 
asked him “What’s going on here to- 
night? An entertainment?” 

“No,” said the man behind the 
window. “No, not an entertainment, 
a minstrel show.” 

High schools, and church organiza- 
tions give “entertainments” in that 
part of the country, not traveling 
companies. 

So it seems to me that the three 
things which make a minstrel, show 
popular with men—and if anyone 
doubts its popularity with the strong 
sex, he has only to look over any 
minstrel audience and note the groups 
of men who have come in alone or in 
groups—are: The clean, obvious fun; 
the immunity from expressions of 
wifely displeasure; and the old bal- 
lads, sung as they used to be sung 
and as they are sung nowhere else to- 
day in parlors, under windows, or on 
the stage. 
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A SHORT STORY OF THE STAGE LURE 


RIFFITH Langdon made a deep 

pencil-mark alongside of the fol- 

lowing advertisement: 

WANTED—Gentleman of refinement 
and good address, to present Gilt-Edge 
proposition. Liberal compensation to 
right party.——-X, 489 Planet. 

Then he continued to scan the long 
“Help Wanted—Male” column, paus- 
ing every now and then to mark one 
that caught his fancy, or that he thought 
he would suit. Three papers gone 
through in this manner, his next move 
was to walk over to the writing desk, 
and pick up pad, pen and ink. Hé lit 
his pipe, blew a cloud of smoke through 
his well-formed lips, stretched his arms 
high above his head and gave vent to a 
long, satisfied grunt. 

“Anything worth while, Griffie?” 


Langdon’s wife always called him 
that and he liked it. Her arm stole 
round his shoulder and her cheek was 
pressed close to his. 

“You bet, Polly—I think there are 
quite a few—real ones,” he answered. 

Polly was not Mrs. Langdon’s real . 
name. Her husband called her that, be- 
cause she reminded him of the Polly in 
“Caste.” She was another such a bub- 
bling, good-natured, whole-souled little 
creature. Then, too, it was during his 
engagement in the-old comedy that she 
had first seen him. He was then quite a 


’ matinée idol in a stock company, play- 


ing in a small up-state town. She was 
the belle of the village, daughter of the 
mayor, banker and rural “Pooh-Bah.” 
After an introduction there had been 
several meetings—a romance—and an 
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elopement. Thus it was she became Mrs. 
Griffith Langdon. Of course there was 
the usual parental objection to her mar- 
rying an actor. “Her mother did fret 
and her father did fume,” but the bride- 
groom, contrary to the poem, brought 
his wife to the city and by his tender- 
ness and devotion, tried to make up for 
the blessing, without which she had left 
home. 

The advertisement answering was 
only a phase of the man’s deep affec- 
tion for his wife. His “Polly” didn’t like 
the “show business”—it kept him away 
from her. He-didn’t like that either, so 
he made up his mind to give it up. 

“Between you and the troupin’, Polly 
dear,” he would say, “is like choosing 
between an all-season Broadway en- 


gagement and thirty weeks of one-night 


stands.” 

Then there would follow a real, lover- 
like embrace—for different as were 
their lives, past environments and tem- 
peraments, there was one thing perfect, 
one thing paramount between these two 
—they loved each other. 

The following Tuesday morning Grif- 
fith Langdon’s suit of blue serge was 
well pressed; he had his hair cut short 
and wore a dark four-in-hand tie—in- 
deed, he looked as un-Rialto-like as he 
could and with his Polly’s kiss on his 
lips, he left the house to “Conquer the 
world of commerce for’ the dearest girl 
in the world.” 

The man with the “gilt edge proposi- 
tion” had sent for him. He sat nervously 
in the swivel chair. All around him 
typewriters clicked, telephones rang. 
There was an atmosphere of bustle that 
made him uneasy. The scene was new, 
disconcerting—yes, even unpleasant. 
He felt like a “fish out of water.” 

“Mr. Langdon, I believe?” 

This was snapped out by a short, 
hard-faced man in his shirt sleeves 
whose eyes seemed to pierce into the 
actor’s very soul. Ordinarily Langdon 
would have asked him who the devil 
he was staring at, but he remembered— 
he was in search of work—work for 
his little Polly. 

“That’s my name, sir,” he answered 
meekly. 

“I liked your letter, Mr. Langdon. 


It seemed so straightforward. Who have 
you been with before?” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“Who was you previous employer?” 

“T’ve never been in commerical work 
before—I’ve been on the stage. My last 
engagement was with—” 

The look on the other man’s face 
checked him. It was a smiling sneer, the 
look a grown person turns toward the 
foolish question of a disliked child. 

“T’m sorry Mr. Langdon—I can’t use 

ou.” 

“But why?” 

“My dear sir—this is a serious pro- 
position requiring brains and tact.” 

“Actors have both sometimes,” said 
Langdon, getting “riled.” “You might at 
least tell me what your proposition is—- 
I’ve given up the boards forever—I’ve 
left that all behind me.” 

“Oh yes,” answered the other man. 
“That’s what you all say in the summer 
when you’re out of work. We’ve had ex- 
perience with you fellows before. When 
the season opens, back you go and leave 
us in the lurch.” 

“As to that, I’ll give you my word—” 

“Don’t let us waste any more time on 
the matter. I want.a man with some 
business experience.” 

Griffith Langdon had to call up a very 
vivid picture of his “Polly” to control 
himself and ask: 

“Can’t I learn?” 

“Perhaps you can, Mr. Langdon; but 
that would hardly pay us—you are past 
thirty-five I believe. No—I’m sorry— 
good day.” 

The world of commerce seemed sud- 
denly very hard to conquer. Yet Lang- 
don remembered the look of appeal in 
his wife’s eyes and buttorling up his 
coat, straightening his shoulders, he 
made up his mind to try again. 

The next man he saw never asked 
what he had done before. He was as 
polite as the other had been brusque— 
oh, how he talked! There were “millions 
in it—a fortune for everybody—great- 
est thing on the market to-day!” He 
never finished his harangue. The Thes- , 
pian is generally a good judge of human 
nature. In the shifting eyes, the forced 
smile, the unnaturally suave manner, 
Griffith Langdon read just one thing— 


















“Fake!” And that is why he never sold 
stock for the “Consolidated Midas Gold 
Mining Company” on a commission 
»basis. 

For three days he kept up the weary 
quest; and at last he brought home the 
news to his “Polly” that he had “landed 
-a job.” She listened to him ramble on 
about it—like a landlubber describing 
the rigging of a brigantine: 

“A most wonderful invention, my 
dear—sort of mixture of potato-peeler 
—er—knife sharpener—can-opener and 
—oh so many things. Everyone will 
want one—the man told me so. They 
sell for a quarter and I get five cents on 
every one. I can surely sell a hundred in 
a day. That makes—twenty—forty— 
sixty—eighty—just think—five dollars 
a day—thirty dollars a week. And right 
here in New York. Don’t you fret little 
Polly—no more road for your old 
Griffie !” 

He sold them for a week—that is; he 
tried to. It was strange, he thought, how 
easy it was for him to learn lines in a 
play ; but when it came to describing the 
merits of “The Universal Household 
Necessity” (if the busy housewives 


' would listen to him and not snap— 


“Nothing to-day”), he would “forget 
his lines” and flounder on in a maze of 
meaningless words. He finished the 
week having spent two dollars for car- 
fare; but not a “Household, Necessity” 
did he sell. 

Soliciting insurance, canvassing books, 
collecting bad debts—he had tried them 
all. September came, the season was 
getting late, the money low, so he 
“signed up” as “character heavy man” 
at a salary of fifty dollars a week with 
the “Adamson Repertoire Company,” 
booked through the South and West. 

He had been rehearsing about ten 
days. He came home one afternoon, 
flushed and excited, seized hhis wife 
around the waist and lifted her from the 
floor. 

“Think of it, Polly,” he fairly 


shrieked. “Think of it! The problem is - 


solved at last. Idiot that I was not to 
think of it before! No more separations, 
little wife—no more lonely winters!” 

“What is it,- Griffie?” she asked, 
frightened. 
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“A part—a part for you. The girl — 
that was playing it left to-day. The 
manager was frantic—didn’t know 
where to get another one. I thought of 
you and told him all about you—you’re 
just the type—I’ll bring you to rehears- 
al to-morrow morning. If Griffie can’t be 
a business man, I’ll make my Polly a 
‘trouper’-—Kiss me, dear, and say you'll ~ 
do it!” 

At the rehearsal Langdon stood by 
the manager’s side, a proud and happy 
smile on his face. His Polly,,with the 
part in her hand, was struggling through 
the lines and business. It was his voice 
that smoothed over the manager’s usu- 
ally violent temper—he changed the 
rasping command of, “Speak louder!” 
into “Throw your voice out, Polly 
dear.” Every now and again he whis- 
pered to the manager—afraid lest his 
Polly should be found unfit: 

“She'll get it, Mr. Morgan—she’s 
new at the game—her first part; but 
Pll coach her—don’t you worry—she’ll 
get it.” 

Mr. Morgan, however, wasn’t par- 
ticular—she was Langdon’s wife—they 
would be glad to be together—he would 
pay her fifteen dollars a week—and the 
part was small. 

As Griffith Langdon had struggled 
with the story of the “Universal House- 
hold Necessity,” so his wife struggled 
with the five lines of her part. Her 
eyes were so dimmed with tears, she 
could hardly see, while the paper pages 
rattled from the trembling of her hand. 
The click of typewriters, the ringing of 
*phones annoyed him—she felt ashamed 
to stand there before those little knots 
of men and women who sat, whispering 
and nudging each other in the corners - 
of the room. Yet she must do it, for only _ 
in this way could her “Griffie” and she 
be together; so she kept on, buoyed by. 
the happy*smile on her husband’s face. 

“The Road!” The land of the actor 
and the drummer—where flourish the 
cheap hotels and the railroad station 
“quick lunch” counters. People of re- 
finement and culture, beautiful women, 
and everything that goes to make up a 
civilized community exist there, of 
course; but of them the traveling 
“trouper” knows little or nothing. They 
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sit behind the haze of the footlights— 
to him they are a meaningless blurr of 
pink and black. To the average actor, 
the theatre, the hotel and the postoffice 
constitute “a town.” 

Polly Langdon learned many things 
in two months—two months of one- 
night stands and long railroad journeys. 
She knew that rising sensation in the 
stomach and weakness in the knees that 
comes with “losing your lines.” She felt 
keenly the rude stare in the streets and 
the cry of “Troupe’s in!” behind her. 

We find her now in a dingy room in a 
Florida hotel..Worn out, she lies on an 
old-fashioned bed, looking up at the 
soiled mosquito-netting canopy above. 
The heat is stifling—she cannot sleep. 
The hours pass, she seems to have just 
dozed off— 

“Polly—Polly! Get up, little girl. It’s 
four o'clock and that train leaves at 
forty-five, remember. And there’s that 
Jong walk to the station.” 

It is her husband’s voice. Wearily she 
dresses herself and marvels at the man 

-beside her. He is singing—singing like 
a boy just let out of school. During their 
walk they find all the restaurants are 


closed—they are forced to board the. 


train without breakfast. At ten o’clock 
Langdon brings her a piece of bread aad 
some cold fried chicken—purchased 
from an enterprising darky out of the 
car window. At one she dines on vile 
coffee and’ heavy doughnuts at a little 
out-of-the-way railroad junction They 
must wait there three hours for another 
train. At four in the afternoon their 
destination is reached. Then comes the 
search for an hotel—that takes an hour ; 
they have supper at six, and reach the 
theatre at seven-thirty. When the per- 
formance is over and her make-up 
washed off, it is nearly midnight. 

“Company leaves six-ten a. m.,” her 
husband reads from the “call,” “Arrive 
Thornburg eight forty-two, lay over till 
eleven fifteen, arrive—” 

And so it goes on. Sometimes she 
travels at night after the show and 
again has to go to bed in the daytime 
in three different hotels to get eight 
hours of broken sleep. The many varie- 
ties of food affect her delicate stomach 
—she becomes dyspeptic. The hard trav- 


eling she is unaccustomed to—reared in 
ease. Brought up in the country, the 
nomadic life of the road tells its tale on 
her face—she is pale and worn. 

“It’s no use, little Polly—you can’t 
stand it. You see, I’ve been up against 
this game all my life; it don’t bother me. 
There’s a boat from Galveston to New: 
York. I'll cash a couple of the money 
orders and tell Morgan. You’d better 
go home. I can’t seem to make a ‘troup- 
er’ of you—and it hurts to see you fail 
like this.” 

So it came about that Polly took the 
boat from Galveston, while Langdon 
went on with the “Adamson Repertoire 
Company” through Texas, into Cali- 
fornia—on up to Winnipeg (in Janu- 
ary) back east through the Lake States 
and home again in June. 


It is winter. He has gone again. 
Every morning Polly arises at eight 
o'clock and prepares her own breakfast. 
Then she waits till the postman rings 
the bell. She runs downstairs—there 
is a letter from him, long and interest- 
ing. Again and again she reads it, then 
writes a long reply. Well does she re- 
member his last words—she seems to 
see and hear him again as he stood there 
in their cozy parlor—his packed. suit- 
case beside him and his coat on his arm: 

“Thére’s nothing to it, Polly dear— 
I’m a ‘trouper’ and that lets me out. It’s 
all I know and all Ill ever know. My 
father and mother were in it and my 
grandparents before them. It’s in 
my blood, little girl, like some disease. 
I’ve tried to get out of it but I can’t— 
they wont let me. I’m branded, Polly— 
with the brand of the grease-paint—and 
it’s deeper than white HOt iron could 
make it.” 

Sometimes he comes home for a week 
before Christmas. Sometimes he’ll be 
playing near New York and run back 
for a night or two. That’s all his wife 
sees of him for eight or nine months 
in the year. But there are the spring and 
summer in the little three-room flat, de- 
lightful little trips to the park and the 
beaches. Their lives, environment and 
temperament are as different as day and 
night yet— 

They love each other. 
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A SHORT STORY OF THE STAGE LURE _ 


EONIDAS HITCHCOCK, whilom 
actor, management Charles Shu- 
bert, season 1909-10, paused in 

front of the Gillsy Hotel. Because he 
paused, and because the alert clerk at 
the desk caught sight of his rakish Ty- 
rolean hat and his traveling bag, and 
because the sharp cry of “Front!” drove 
an assailing host of bell-hops in the di- 
rection of the passing youth, there is a 
story to tell. 

The attacking army rushed out: of 
sight with the traveling bag. The clerk 
triumphantly clucked the prices of 
rooms, and rooms-and-bath, and Leon- 
idas inscribed his name upon the Book 
of Fate. Then he purchased a cigar, 
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sank into a leather chair in the lobby, 
puffed mournfully, and wished with all 
his soul that he were back in New 
York. 

It is a far cry from Broadway to 
the Gillsy. It is not so very far in miles. 
But it is very, very far ‘in every other 
respe.t. Sadly Leonidas contrasted the 
scene before him with the memory of 
New York. It seemed but yesterday that 
he had undertaken his first essay into 
that city of his dreams and longings. 
He began reviewing mentally the events 
of his brief career in New York, slowly, 
wistfully, as one turns the pages of a 
book he loves. 

There recurred to him little details of 
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sit behind the haze of the footlights— 
to him they are a meaningless blurr of 
pink and black. To the average actor, 
the theatre, the hotel and the postoffice 
constitute “a town.” 

Polly Langdon learned many things 
in two months—two months of one- 
night stands and long railroad journeys. 
She knew that rising sensation in the 
stomach and weakness in the knees that 
comes with “losing your lines.” She felt 
keenly the rude stare in the streets and 
the cry of “Troupe’s in!” behind her. 

We find her now in a dingy room ina 
Florida hotel. Worn out, she lies on an 
old-fashioned bed, looking up at the 
soiled mosquito-netting canopy above. 
The heat is stifling—she cannot sleep. 
The hours pass, she seems to have just 
dozed off— 

“Polly—Polly ! Get up, little girl. It’s 
four o'clock and that train leaves at 
forty-five, remember. And there’s that 
long walk to the station.” 

It is her husband’s voice. Wearily she 
dresses herself and marvels at the man 

beside her. He is ‘singing—singing like 
a boy just let out of school. During their 
walk they find all the restaurants are 


closed—they are forced to board the. 
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some cold fried chicken—purchased 
from an enterprising darky out of the 
car window. At one’ She dines on vile 
coffee and’ heavy doughnuts at a little 
out-of-the-way railroad junction They 
must wait there three hours for another 
train. At four in the afternoon their 
destination is reached. Then comes the 
search for an hotel—that takes an hour ; 
they have supper at six, and reach the 
theatre at seven-thirty. When the per- 
formance is over and her make-up 
washed off, it is nearly midnight. 

“Company leaves six-ten a. m.,” her 
husband reads from the “call,” “Arrive 
Thornburg eight forty-two, lay over till 
eleven fifteen, arrive—” 

And so it goes on. Sometimes she 
travels at night after the show and 
again has to go to bed in the daytime 
in three different hotels to get eight 
hours of broken sleep. The many varie- 
ties of food affect her delicate stomach 
—she becomes dyspeptic. The hard trav- 
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eling she is unaccustomed to—reared in 
ease. Brought up in the country, the 
nomadic life of the road tells its tale on 
her face—she is pale and worn. 

“It’s no use, little Polly—you can’t 
stand it. You see, I’ve been up against 
this game all my life; it don’t bother me. 
There’s a boat from Galveston to New: 
York. I’ll cash a couple of the money 
orders and tell Morgan. You’d better 
go home. I can’t seem to make a ‘troup- 
er’ of you—and it hurts to see you fail 
like this.” 

So it came about that Polly took the 
boat from Galveston, while Langdon 
went on with the “Adamson Repertoire 
Company” through Texas, into Cali- 
fornia—on up to Winnipeg (in Janu- 
ary) back east through the Lake States 
and home again in June. 


It is winter. He has gone again. 
Every morning Polly arises at eight 
o’clock and prepares her own breakfast. 
Then she waits till the postman rings 
the bell. She runs downstairs—there 
is a letter from him, long and interest- 
ing. Again and again she reads it, then 
writes a long reply. Well does she re- 
member his last words—she seems to 
see and hear him again as he stood there 
in their cozy parlor—his packed. suit- 
case beside him and his coat on his arm: 

“There’s nothing to it, Polly dear— 
I’m a ‘trouper’ and that lets me out. It’s 
all I know and all I'll ever know. My 
father and mother were in it and my 
grandparents before them. It’s in 
my blood, little girl, like some disease. 
I’ve tried to get out of it but I can’t— 
they wont let me. I’m branded, Polly— 
with the brand of the grease-paint—and 
it’s deeper than white Hot iron could 
make it.” 

Sometimes he comes home for a week 
before Christmas. Sometimes he’ll be 
playing near New York and run back 
for a night or two. That’s all his wife 
sees of him for eight or nine months 
in the year. But there are the spring and 
summer in the little three-room flat, de- 
lightful little trips to the park and the 
beaches. Their lives, environment and 
temperament are as different as day and 
night yet— 

They love each other. 
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A SHORT STORY OF THE STAGE LURE 


EONIDAS HITCHCOCK, whilom 
actor, management Charles Shu- 
bert, season 1909-10, paused in 

front of the Gillsy Hotel. Because he 
paused, and because the alert clerk at 
the desk caught sight of his rakish Ty- 
rolean hat and his traveling bag, and 
because the sharp cry of “Front!” drove 
an assailing host of bell-hops in the di- 
rection of the passing youth, there is a 
story to tell. 

The attacking army rushed out of 
sight with the traveling bag. The clerk 
triumphantly clucked the prices of 
rooms, and rooms-and-bath, and Leon- 
idas inscribed his name upon the Book 
of Fate. Then he purchased a cigar, 
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sank into a leather chair in the lobby, 
puffed mournfully, and wished with all 
his soul that he were back in New 
York. 

It is a far cry from Broadway to 
the Gillsy. It is not so very far in miles. 
But it is very, very far ‘in every other 
respe.t. Sadly Leonidas contrasted the 
scene before him with the memory of 
New York. It seemed but yesterday that 
he had undertaken his first essay into 
that city of his dreams and longings. 
He began reviewing mentally the events 
of his brief career in New York, slowly, 
wistfully, as one turns the pages of a 
book he loves. 

There recurred to him little details of 
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the meager furnishings of that first 
dwarfish-hall bedroom on West Thirty- 
sixth Street, in the heart of that magic 
region between Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway, where trim little show girls 
abide, where romance, hardship, and 
struggling live together, where many a 
genius-in-the-making dreams his dreams 
in a third floor back, where hunger often 
battles with ambition, where heartbreak 
and resolution contend for supremacy. 
And the passer-by, the stranger, little 
knows or guesses what bitter dramas of 
mind and heart are being enacted within 
those tall, gloomy, brownish rows of 
rooming-houses that face each other in 
that region where Leonidas had lived. 

Leonidas had found the city of his 
dreams and yearnings to be for him a 
city of rebuff, of travail, of hardship. 
His own lot had contrasted strangely 
with that gayer life that went on 
near-by. Its laughter drifted daily to 
his ears. Its fashionable attire, its gay 
men, its handsome women, the blinding 
lights: of its lobster palaces—these 
counted him an alien, and the trium- 
phant snort of its automobiles warned 
him aside. 

Back in Omaha, Leonidas had been a 
member of a theatrical stock company. 
He had played butler and waiter, first 
juvenile and second juvenile, and finally 
he had climbed aloft to the heights of 
villain and first old man. He had seen 
the galleries weep. He had seen the or- 
chestra patrons, who were usually 
dressed for the part, literally swim in 
tears. The spot-light had got in its dead- 
ly work, and nothing would do but 
Broadway. He had devoured the novels 
_ of Leonard Merrick, and the stories of 
Charles Belmont Davis, and had longed 
with a great longing for Broadway, that 
greater Strand. He had saved what he 
could out of his forty a week, but that 
was little enough, for he was obliged to 
buy his own costumes. So he had been 
‘ compelled repeatedly to defer his de- 
parture for Broadway. He had content- 
ed himself in the meantime with wear- 
ing a Roycroft necktie and with being 
pointed out on the streets of the city. 
Reporters from the Bee and the World- 
Herald had interviewed him ever and 
again on subjects theatrical. 
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At the end of the stock season Leon- 
idas, having scraped together enough 
money to undertake the hazard, had 
started for New York, and great were 
the farewells accorded him by the news- 
paper scribes, also eloquent, eke glowing 
with flattering prophecy. 

On his arrival in New York began 
the weary rounds of the offices of the- 
atrical agents. Three months he strove 
to secure an engagement, haunted man- 
agers’ offices, watched his savings melt 
away. He lived in gloomy hall bed- 
rooms. He haggled with landladies for 
respite from eviction. He bickered with 
Eighth Avenue pawnbrokers. He ate at 
cheap lunch counters. He dropped to 
the level of the free-lunches of friendly 
taverns, and grazed on dill pickles and 
rye bread. 

At length he landed. It was not much 
of an engagement. The salary was to be 
twenty dollars a week, beginning with 
the opening of the play, and the agent’s 
commissign was exorbitant, Neverthe- 
less Leonidas had eagerly snatched -the 
proferred part of chorus man in a new 
musical comedy, soon to go into rehear- 
sal, There is a considerable gap between 
the lines of a chorus man and. the melan- 
choly Dane’s “to be or not to be.” But 
this was the opening wedge. His star 
was now visible by telescope; soon he 
hoped it would descend and blaze on 
Broadway. He would drink toddies in 
the Lambs’ Club yet. He would yet be 
pointed out by those who supped after 
the theatre at the Knickerbocker, even 
as he had been pointed out in the Paxton 
in Omaha. “Patience, my son, patience,” 
he urged. Some days must be dark and 
dreary. 

Followed six weeks of terrific labor, 
which those down front affer the play 
is produced little suspect has preceded 
the opening performance, with its 
smooth lines, its perfected dances. Only 
the musical director knows. Of all those 
beyond the footlights only he can see, 
in those painted, dancing, jaunty figures 
of chorus men and girls, the same fig- 
ures in “practice clothes,” enduring the 
weary tread-mill for hours and hours 
every day for weeks. During that 
stretched-out period of rehearsal, a peri- 
od boasting no pay-roll for the chorus, 











many a one had fought desperately with 
an irate landlady, had eaten but a sand- 
wich or two a.day, but had steeled the 
will and maintained a smiling face, so 
that later on he might earn twenty dol- 
lars a week in a Broadway production. 
And early in the morning workingmen 
going to their toil had passed those 
weary, wan ghosts of girls and youths 
making their way to elevated or sub- 
way, little suspecting that they had been 
working all the night through. 

To Leonidas had fallen the lot of 
many a young player embarked for the 
first time on a theatrical engagement. 
The play had been produced and the 
theatrical critics down on Park Row 
had howled “Rotten!” The authors had 
re-vamped the libretto in desperation. 
The disgusted stage-manager had goad- 
ed the company through additional 
weeks of rehearsal after the perform- 
ance at night. The worn-out musical 
director had taken to his cups and re- 
scored the bulk of the music. The owner 
had threatened to quit the show business 
forever. And at last the production had 
been withdrawn, a dismal failure, and 
the heart-sick company had disbanded. 

L. Hitchcock had taken gloomy in- 
ventory of his visible supply of faith, 
hope, and charity toward cruel Broad- 
way. He had not deemed himself pos- 
sessed of sufficient vitality to undertake 
another hunt for a job along the Rialto. 
Was he downhearted? Yes! He was not 
fond of skipping meals, He loathed the 
sight of theatrical agents’ dismal offices, 
and shrank from beholding again the 
wan procession of tired show-girls drag- 
ging themselves up the stairs, only to 
meet the cruel rebuff of office boys and 
secretaries to agents. Not for him. He 
would peddle calico from a push-cart 
first, or sell popular songs down on Nas- 
sau Street. 

So Leonidas penned an epistle to his 
father. Hitchcock, Senior, lived in Sut- 
ton, Nebraska, wore an M. D. after his 
name, had a pretty good practice, and 
from the smug view-point of the bour- 
geoisie he had never precisely gone wild 
over his son’s chances to achieve fame 
in stage-land. But he was wise in his 
generation and had been patiently await- 
ing the day when L. Hitchcock should 
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pen him exactly such a letter as he 
found one fine morning in his lock-box 
at the post office. He smiled indulgently, 
wrote a- check, and forwarded it with 
certain directions to L. Hitchcock, 
whilom actor, management Charles 
Shubert, season 1909-10. 

L, Hitchcock cashed the check, re- 
solved to obey the instructions in the 
parental letter, packed a trunk labeled 
“Leonidas Hitchcock, Theatre,” and 
grabbed a train. He agreed that fathers 
were great institutions, that bank bal- 
ances and checking accounts had it on 
Bohemia. Yet, when he thought of the 
professional ring of “Leonidas Hitch- 
cock, Theatre,” on his trunk, placed 
thereon in those halcyon days when the 
company had been commanded to pre- 
pare for the road, L. Hitchcock, whilom 
actor, realized, not without misgivings, 
that he was leaving polyglot Broadway 
behind him and whirling in the direction 
of the provinces. It was all very sad. 
And the Hudson, flowing mournfully in 
the direction of what had once been the 
city of his dreams and longings, im- 
pressed him cruelly with the futility of 
such things as fond dreams and long- 
ings. 

And to-night, as L. Hitchcock, erst- 
while thespian, sat mournfully puffing 
his Porto Rico breva in the lobby of the 
Gillsy, all the pent-up yearnings of his 
young soul, his past hopes and dream- 
ings, stirred beneath his striped waist- 
coat. He thought with a pang of the 
dull program that would confront him 
on the morrow, and the next day, and 
the next. His fine romantic soul revolted. 
Romance called anew. The struggling 
army on Broadway beckoned. The spark 
of ambition glowed once more. But ah, 
it was too late. He had cast the die, left 
the old life in the discard, burned his 
bridges, sent home for money to finance 
his sad Anabasis from the Promised 
Land. 

Leonidas, once actor, now plain Phil- 
istine, despite his rakish Tyrolean hat 
and the lettering on his trunk, rose from 
his leather chair, a row of which, togeth- 
er with the array of tall brass cuspidors 
and marble columns, imparted a strug- 
glingly metropolitan aspect to the “ren- 
ovated” hotel lobby. He sauntered over 
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to the register. Maybe—who could tell 
—he might chance across the name of 
some theatrical acquaintance in that 
book of iate. 

His eye traveled slowly, hopefully, up 
one page and down the other, but no 
familiar name greeted his eye. He be- 
held only the cocky signatures of trav- 
eling men and the cramped names of 
retired farmers. 

At last, when he was on the point of 
turning away, his eye fell upon a name 
which somehow, strange though it was, 
made him pause, and caused his glance 
to prolong itself into a stare. The entry, 
written in a pretty feminine hand, was 
“Camille Truesdale, New York.” 

It occurred to him for some reason 
that it was a stage-name. He searched 
his memory, but could not recall ever 
having seen or heard it béfore. It was 
a pretty name—‘Camille Truesdale”— 
and frequently, as the evening wore on, 
he found himself repeating it to himself. 

That evening Leonidas wandered into 
the café of the hotel. That, too, was 
“renovated.” It boasted shaded table 
lights in greens, blues, lavenders. There 
were potted hyacinths, also a handful of 
musicians. They played, “Has Anybody 
Here Seen Kelly ?” “The Barber’s Ball” 
and other tunes which filled. Leonidas’ 
soul with memories of Manhattan. He 
had heard these tunes at Maxim’s, at 
the Abbayé, at Jacques’. They drove 
into his mind the persistent thought of 
his loneliness in this strange city, and 
repeatedly he scanned the café for a fa- 
miliar face. He wondered if Camille 
Truesdale, whoever she was, was there. 

When ‘the erstwhile actor made his 
way out of the café at length, something 
made him wander into the writing- 
room. He sat down at one of the tables. 
Presently a sudden impulse popped into 
his mind. He seized pen and wrote: 

Dear Miss TRUESDALE: 

If a pair of staring eyes offended you 
the other night in the café, I dm very 
sorry. If you will telephone Room 1006, 

I will apologize personally and invite 

you to luncheon or dinner in an effort 

to make amends. 
Sincerely yours, 
A Lopcer OVERHEAD. 

Leonidas re-read the note, and won- 
dered if he were not very silly. What if 
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Camille Truesdale should respond, and 
what if she should prove to be old, hor- 
rid, scrawny, énraged at his freshness, 
unromantic and specta¢led? 

But ‘he sealed and addressed the note 
nevertheless, left, it at the desk, and re- 
tired to his room, wondering what would 
happen. He went to sleep wondering. 
He awoke the next morning wondering. 

At nine o'clock he descended from 
his room on the top floor of the hotel 
and ate breakfast after having left word 
at the desk to be paged in the event 
he was wanted at the telephone. At ten 
he went for a walk. At eleven he was 
in his room again, wondering if his tel- 
ephone bell was going to ring. 

At a quarter to twelve it rang! He 
was full of misgivings, satisfaction, and 
trepidation as he crossed his room to 
the receiver. 

“Hello,” he said. 

“Hello. Is it the Lodger Overhead ?” 

The voice was sweet. But at that, he 
mused, Camille might be an old maid 
of fifty, with spectacles, an angora kit- 
ten, and a weakness for New Thought. 

“I want to deliver that cargo of apol- 
ogies, Miss Truesdale,” said Leonidas. 
“It was rude of me to stare as I did.” 

He paused, the thought occurring to 
him that the Camille person was simply 
working him for a feed. 

“It is very thoughtful of you to apol- 
ogize,” said the voice. “Men are rarely 
so considerate.” 

A pause. A good sleep and a brisk 
walk had dispelled much of the loneli- 
ness which had burdened the youth the 
night before. A pretty mess, this, he had 
got himself into! He called himself an 
idiot beneath his breath. He could feel 
his donkey’s ears growing longer every 
minute. Camille must be” hideously 
homely. Otherwise why would she ever 
have paid any attention to his silly note? 

“You flatter me,” he answered, drily. 
“By the way,” he found strength to con- 
tinue, “am I to have the pleasure of 
dining with you?” 

“Tmpossible,” returned the voice. 
“Thank you just the same.” 

Ah! Man-like, Leonidas found himself 
suddenly engaged in a reconstruction of 
his idea of the lady at the other end of 
the line. When was a homely girl ever 














known to have refused an invitation to 
dine? ‘Camille must be beautiful. His 
heart began pounding. 

“Do not say impossible,” he pleaded. 

“How could sg demanded the other. 
“We haven’t met.” 

“Miss Truesdale,” rejoined Leonidas, 
quickly, “let me present Mr. Leonidas 
Hitchcock, Mr. Hitchcock says he’s de- 
lighted to meet Miss Truesdale. And 
now, that the introductions are over, at 
what hour shall we dine?” 

The other laughed. Then she added 
slowly: “I don’t know.” 

“At seven?” persisted Leonidas. 

“Maybe—lI can’t tell. "Phone me at my 
room—224—at six-thirty. It’s barely 
barely possible that I can, but hardly 
probable.” 

“Tl ’phone. 
youth, eagerly. 


Thanks,” replied the 


Leonidas spent an impatient day. He 
endeavored to see the man to whom he 
bore a letter of introduction from his 
father, but learned that he was out of 
town and would not return until the 
morrow. 

At precisely six-thirty, Leonidas tel- 
ephoned Camille Truesdale. Yes, came 
the voice, she would be delighted to dine 
with him at seven. He thanked her 
warmly. And at the hour appointed L. 
Hitchcock, sometime actor, sauntered 
into the parlor of the hotel. 

As Leonidas entered the softly car- 
peted room, warmly a-light with the 
shaded lamps, a girl of perhaps two- 
and-twenty rose from a chair at the 
farther end of the room. 

“Miss Truesdale?” he inquired, not- 
ing with satisfaction that she was un- 
usually handsome. 

“Yes. You are punctual.” 

“You make me feel very happy in- 
deed that I sent you that note,” returned 

- Leonidas, reinforcing his words with a 
bow, while deep down in his heart was 
the regretful thought that he had called 
himself a fool for penning that same 
missive, and the thought that he had 
dared to picture Camille as anything but 
a prize beauty. 

“Tt was terrible of me to promise to 

dine with you—like this,” she added. “I 

had resolved all day that I would not. 
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Yet this evening, when you ’phoned, I 
was so utterly lonely that I simply 
couldn’t resist. . 

They descended to the café. As the 
girl sat regarding her carte du jour, the 
young Lothario perceived that- some- 
where about her face there was a certain — 
sadness of expression. He could not tell 
whether it was in her drooping eye- 
lids, in her wistful mouth, or in the way 
she smiled. Had it not been for this 
vague hint of sadness, her finely mod- 
eled face might have been considered 
almost dollish, , 

The falk was of trivial things while 
the little neck clams and the consommé 
were before the two chance companions. 
It was while cracking the top of her 
chicken pie that Camille Truesdale said: 
“This is the gloomiest town I have ever 
seen in my life.” 

“You are a stranger, then, I pre- 
sume,” answered Leonidas. “I, too, am 
a stranger within the gates. I bade 
farewell day before yesterday to a city 


‘I had dreamed of for years and yearned 


to become a part of, and this is what I 
drew after leaving it!” 

“New York?” breathed the girl. 

“Yes, New York,” responded the 
youth. “You can understand, then, my 
feelings at coming away.” 

“T, too, came here from New York,” 
answered the girl. There was something 
in her tones which advertised the fact 
that perhaps she, too, had had to steel 
herself to depart from that city of cities, 
Perhaps, was the thought which flew 
into Leonidas’ mind, she too, had 
known certain hardships and rebuffs and 
powerless efforts to succeed back in that 
wonderful city where some bounded into 
fame, where others were crowded back 
into obscurity. 

“Then we have something in com- 
mon,” he said. “Much, perhaps, in com- 
men. 

“Perhaps,” she answered, gently. 
“Tell me how you came to leave New 
York,” she said. 

Who could have resisted that sweet 
command? The youth obeyed, and told 
his companion of everything, of the 
hall bedrooms and the Eighth Avenue 
pawn-shops, the skipping of meals and 
haggling with landladies, the savage re- 
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hearsals and the failure of the show, 
oo oegaal home at last and the parental 
reply. 

As he spoke on, Leonidas began some- 
how to detest himsetf*witlPall’his heart 
for having given up the fight. Under the 
blue eyes of the girl opposite him, his 
soul began to writhe as he thought of 
his defeat. For who can look into a pair 
of such eyes, when one stands convicted 
of cowardice by his own testimony, 
without a feeling of shame, a longing to 
return to the game and win? 

“It is getting late,” said the girl, when 
he had finished. “I’H have to say good- 
night.” 

And as Leonidas stood bidding her 
good-night a. moment later there was 
born in his soul a resolution, and he 
yielded to an impulse to tell his com- 
panion of it. 

. “Somehow,” he began, hesitatingly, 

“our being together this evening has 
made me determine to go back to the 
fight I’ve given up. I came here to get 
a job writing advertisements for a 
friend of my father’s, I’m going to see 
him to-morrow and call it off. I’m thor- 
oughly ashamed of myself for having 
lost my nerve as I did. I’m going back 
to Broadway.” 

“Good for you!” exclaimed the girl, 
with a heartiness that left no doubt as 
to her sincerity. “Why shouldn’t you? 
You're a man.. Nothing is impossible— 
for you!” 

“I’m going back and win,” added 
Leonidas, enthusiastically. “I'll show 
that bunch on Broadway. I leave here 
to-morrow night. Will you dine with 
me again to-morrow before I start?” 

“Yes,” answered the girl, with a pe- 
culiar smile, “I’ll be glad to.” 


At nine o'clock the following morn- 
ing, Leonidas was whirled to the twelfth 
floor of the First National Bank Build- 
ing, He had come to withdraw ‘-om the 
job he had come all these miles to se- 
cure. He presented his card. The gen- 
tleman he. wished to see was busy and 
he was told to take a seat. 

Presently the door opened again, and 
a girl entered. 

“Miss Truesdale!” exclaimed Leon- 
idas. 
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“Mr. Hitchcock!” ejaculated the girl. 

“Is this the position you spoke of?” 
she inquired, when she had caught her 
breath. 
~ “The” sanie,” answered Leonidas. 
“T’ve come to tell them nothing doing.” 

“How singular!” exclaimed the girl. 
“There is a position writing advertise- 
ments waiting here, too, for me!” 

“What!” demanded Leonidas. 

“And I’ve come to tell them ‘nothing 


.doing.’ Listen. I have been on Broadway 


too, with the shows, and believed I had 
failed. I wrote my father, just as you | 
wrote yours, and he got. me this job. 
Oh, how I hated to come! And last 
night, there at dinner, something made 
me determine, too, to go back to Broad- 
way and try again.” 

“Mr. Hitchcock,” called one of the 
clerks, opening the docr which led into 
the advertising manager’s sanctum, the 
open sesame to which two fathers, in 
different parts of theUnited States, had 
secured for two whilom players. .. 

“Let’s go in and~-tell- him together,” 
suggested Leonidas, turning to the girl. 

They entered, told the gentleman 
within that it would, be. impossible for 
them to aecept the waiting positions, and 
departed. They made their way in the 
direction of the Union Depot, where 
they purchased tickets back to Broad- 
way. 

“Loneliness has its rewards,” asserted 
Leonidas. “And likewise has sheer un- 
adulterated nerve. If I hadn’t taken a 
wild chance and written you that note, 
Id probably be grinding out advertising 
wahoo about patent medicines up in that 
horrible office building for the rest of 
my life.” 


It grieves me that I cannot give my 
narrative a twist at this point by stating 
that, on the arrival of these two chance 
comrades at the Grand Central Station, 
New York widened between them and 
they never saw each other again. But no! 
Nothing. as unusual as that! They then 
and there got married, and swore that 
when they became stars and their names 
blazed on Broadway, if any press agent 
ever alluded to the advertising value of 
a divorce, that unfortunate press agent 
would forthwith lose his job and his life. 
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MR. POST is one of the foremost of America’s younger actors. He is now touring as 


the star in “The Nigger,’ Edward Sheldon’s 
produced, with Mr. Post in the leading rdle, by 


VERY so often an actor is asked 
to talk upon the subject of church 
and stage alliance. It was my 

privilege to do so a short time ago 
from the pulpit, and I contended that 
in the uplift of mankind these two 
great forces are closely allied. 

This is probably due to the fact 
that the plays were originally found- 
ed upon religious and allegorical sub- 
jects and that at its best the stage 
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owerful racial drama which was first 
he New Theatre. 


ever has presented an intimacy with 
the church and a closely allied influ- 
ence over the great body of people. In 
many respects the aims of each are 
identical. Just as it is the ambition of 
every pastor, by his teachings, by his 
daily life and by his whole-hearted 
renunciations, to bring the sanctity of 
divine grace to every member of his 
flock, so it is the ambition of every 
sincere representative of the great art 
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of the drama, by upholding the best 
standard of conduct, and by giving 
the highest form of spoken expres- 
_sion and the most exquisitely propor- 
tioned values of all the arts, (for 
poetry, painting, and sculpture, con- 
tribute to the drama) to bring home 
the great truths of life to his audi- 
ence. 

Every great dramatic poet, every 
playwright of distinction, every actor 
who interprets real life, teaches the 
same lessons from the stage that are 
taught from the pulpit—lessons of 
unselfishness, lessons of filial devo- 
tion, lessons of self-sacrifice, lessons 
showing the devastating power of sin 
and the cleansing and uplifting qual- 
ities of virtue. 

_ The stage is the meeting place for 

all conflicting forces—forces of well- 
being, forces of evil—and it is in this 
combat between good and ill, the 
ever-present struggle of the two 
dominating factors of life, that we 
find the close and sympathetic bond 
which should unite the churchman 
and the actor. 

That which makes for good, is 
good. The theatre too often is regard- 
ed as only a place of entertainment. 
It is more! It is a singular and fruit- 
ful power for education and for cul- 
ture. 

As the spoken word always is more 
forceful than the written one, the 
theatre can give this double strength 
toward remedying abuses, allaying 
grievances, and créating new stan- 
dards of character, just as it frequent- 
ly creates new standards of art. 

Have you ever paused to think, af- 
ter you had left a performance which 
was perfect in detail and ensemble, 
of the unselfish labors and the bitter 
self-abnegation the actor has had to 
exercise to achieve even a modicum 
of recognition in the wonderful and 
plastic art which he interprets? To 
win distinction on the stage means a 
life of ceaseless effort, of infinite 


pains, a close and searching study of 
the best there is in scholarship, in let- 
ters, in art, in life, for in his brief 
hour behind the footlights, the actor 
must epitomize the sorrow, joy, hope, 
despair, ambition, failure and triumph 
of all mankind. 

Do you realize that a child often is 
given its first glimpse of imaginary 
beauty in the theatre? Its little mind 
is first stimulated by the mimic rep- 
resentation of poetic fancy or vivid 
prose, and as it grows to youth and 
manhood, it still looks to the theatre 
for varied recreation and instruction. 

Some one has said: “Let. me but 
make the people’s songs, and they 
may make its laws who will.” I would 
paraphrase that a little and say, “Let 
me but write the people’s plays and 
he may make its laws who will.” 

The world behind the footlights 
takes its definite and lasting place in 
the hearts, of the people, relieving the 
sadness of the sorrow-stricken, urg- 
ing on to fresh effort the discouraged, 
teaching the wrong-doer the over- 
whelming lesson of the justice in pun- 
ishment, and knitting ever closer the 
great, masterful, dominating human 
affection which binds together all the 
peoples of the world. 

The influence of a great play splen- 
didly acter is incalculable. Take, for 
instance, Mr. Sheldon’s American 
play “The Nigger.” If that play had 
been written in story form, do you 
imagine it would have one-half the 
appeal it has now? It is a presenta- 
tion of certain facts, thé’ vividness of 
which it would be impossible to com- 
press within the covers of a book— 
and to the earnest actor, it is an in- 
expressible privilege to be able to in- 
terpret words which only through his 
lips become incisive in character. 

Yet so lightly do many people feel 
their responsibility, their sense of ob- 
ligation to the play and to the play- 
ers, that in a certain sense, to-day 
there is still the same narrow, bigot- 














ed, old-time prejudice which éxisted 
when the stage was unrecognized as 
an art and the actor was by law an 
outcast and a vagabond. 

The community to-day owes the ac- 
tor a debt for bringing within its 
reach and comprehension a vast in- 
fluence for good, for beauty, for edu- 
cational power, and for entertain- 
ment. This debt frequently is paid in 
the basest form of ingratitude, in slan- 
der, in vituperation, and in invective. 
People will shout a story to an actor’s 
discredit where they will whisper one 
to his credit; more often, they will 
leave the latter untold. 

Newspapers will seize on any un- 
clean innuendo associated with the 
theatre and blazon it forth in arrest- 
ing headlines, yet refuse space to the 
innumerable acts of charity, of hu- 
manity, of Christianity, which are in- 
separately associated with the citizens 
of the mimic world. This condition 
of things is unspeakable. 

Actors, like all followers of other 
professions and occupations, are men. 
Their instincts are as good, their pow- 
er for influence as great, their lives as 
clean, and their standards of right 
and wrong as clearly and insistently 
defined, as are those of men in any 
other walk of life. 

I believe the time will come in this 
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country, as it has in many of the old- 
er ones, when the ‘stage will be re- 


cruited from the best blood in the 


land—when the colleges will send to 
it their graduates, as they do now to 
the law, to the medical and to the art 
and divinity schools. 

Men no longer will say to their 
sons when they enter life: “Don’t go 
on the stage; if you do, no one will 
wish to know you. Go into business 
and make money, and then everyone 
will want to know you.” 

The empire of intellect and culture 
must take its place above the king- 
dom of the dollar, not below it. 

Do not misunderstand me; I don’t 
decry the business man as he does 
members of my profession. Is he not 


here, as he is abroad, the backbone . 


of the country? 

He has his definite place, but he 
should realize that there is also a 
reputable and definite place for us. 
He should open his eyes, his mind, 


_ and his appreciation, to the meaning 


and ‘significance of the vast number 
of people who are giving their lives 
to the furtherance of a great art. 
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Behind the Curtains 


by Kenneth S. Clark_> 


MR. CLARK'S long experience in connection with musical-comedy productions, as both 
librettist and composer, qualifies him to write with authority on this entertaining subject. 


LL the world’s a stage,” quoth the 
Immortal Will. And those of us 
whose part it is to act as the audi- 

ence have a natural curiosity to see “how 
the other half lives.” This desire is espe- 
cially potent on the opening night of a 
new play. At such a time how often have 
you said to yourself, “I wonder what it 
looks like behind the scenes?” Yet that 
is the very time when no one is allowed 


“in back” except those directly connect- 
ed with the production. “Then how can 
we ever learn what goes on there?” you 
ask. To answer that question is the mis- 
sion of this personally conducted men- 
tal tour behind the curtain. 

For the purpose of illustration let us 
take the premiére of a musical show as 
that is more characteristic than a legiti- 
mate play. Then having chosen a musi- 
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cal comedy, we will observe the phe- 
nomena of its opening on Broadway. 
For New York sets the theatrical styles 
for “the road,” just as Chicago is the 
dramatic Mecca of the Middie West. 
To get into the atmosphere of the 
players in our musical piece we must 


turn the clock back a few days. And we 


must remember that the company has 
been rehearsing for weeks without sal- 
ary. After the strenuosity of separate 
rehearsals, the principals and chorus 
work together to put on the finishing 
touches. Then at the end comes a series 
of special rehearsals in which the show 
is polished—but the stage manager’s 
language is not! 


Special Rehearsals 


FIRST the musical director takes 
the orchestra through the tedious pro- 
cesses of the music rehearsal, fixing the 
tempi and arranging for the cues and 
encores. Next in order comes the scene, 
light, and’ “prop” rehearsal, with the 
stage director in command. The “sets” 
of scenery for each act are “set,” to re- 
ceive the critical attention of the man 
with the note book. This department of 
the theatre is in charge of the stage 
carpenter and he has a corps of assist- 
ants called “grips.” Still another group 
are the “flymen” who are stationed high 
above the stage in the “fly gallery,” and 
whose duties are to lower and raise 
such pieces of scenery as are suspend- 
ed on pulleys, instead of being carried 
off stage. Along with the scene rehears- 
al comes a trial of ‘the light effects 
which accompany each scene. The elec- 
trician manipulates the switchboard, 
operating the “foots,” “borders,” et 
cetera, while his crew of “clearers” take 
care of such portable effects as “bunch” 
and “strip” lights. 

At the same time the “property man” 
lays out all the “props” that are used 
in the course of the show, and he also 
has a set of “clearers” to help him. 
This will give some idea of the number 
of people that ‘are employed in the 
merely mechanical part of the produc- 
tion. And each of these departments is 
guided by a list of instructions called, 
for instance, a “light plot.” In many a 
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modern piece these are of more impor- 
tance than the plot of the play itself. 


Trying it on the Dog 


WITH the inspection of the stage 
equipment, the production is now ready 
for the final operation—the dress re- 
hearsal. This is a period of little sleep — 
for all concerned. For several days be- 
fore the opening of “The Summer 
Widowers,” Lew Fields and the men re- 
sponsible for that entertainment actually 
lived in the theatre where the rehearsals 
were being held. At this stage of the 
proceedings there are so many snarls to 
be unraveled that the producer begins 
to wonder if the show can be given at 
all. The dress rehearsal is much more 
than its name implies, for at this 
eleventh hour so many features of the 
show are entirely changed that the event 
lengthens into a rehearsing Marathon 
that constitutes a most severe test of 
endurance for everyone. 

Next comes the out of town “try 
out,” which is practically a series of 
dress rehearsals with the audience as 
critic. Very few productions burst into 
the glare of Broadway without first 
“trying it on the dog” which figuratively 
inhabits the neighboring cities. Even 
“The Merry Widow,” practically a 
sure-fire hit, made a short excursion 
into Dogland. This experimental analy- 
sis is particularly necessary to the dia- 
logue, for the performer cannot tell 
what lines are going to make the public 
laugh. But when he has the laughs 
“placed” he knows where to wait for 
them. 

These out of town performances are 
the busy time for the authors of the 
show, who realize that “good plays are 
not written, but re-written.” It is a wise 
librettist who knows his own brain-child 
after it has been theatrically born again. 
This was especially true of “The Jolly 
Bachelors,” who by the time they 
reached Broadway and changed every- 
thing but their scenery and their title. 


Back to “Town” 


_THE return of the troupe to the 
Great Incandescent Way is announced 
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by the arrival at the theatre of the 
trucks transferring the scenery and 
“props.” Next come the costume trunks, 
which you have so often seen around 
railroad stations, with the label “THE- 
ATRE?” to distinguish them from per- 
sonal trunks, which are marked “HO- 
TEL.” Probably it is now Sunday, yet it 
is far from a day of rest for the mem- 
bers of the company. For the time is 
spent in another rehearsal, in which the 
management of the show have a chance 
to correct any faults which may strike 
them on the eve of the opening. 

There is a lull before the storm on the 
day of the New York début. Late in the 
afternoon, the theatre begins to show 
signs of activity with the arrival of 
some members of the company, restless 
souls who want to be on the spot long 
before they are needed. By this time the 
' stage crew have “set” the first scene, 
and the wardrobe mistress has the cos- 
tumes all ready to be put on. Every 
minute some performer files past the 
stage-doorkeeper, now a principal who 
has come on foot, and now, mayhap, a 
show girl who has just left her motor. 

The dressing-rooms begin to radiate 
conversation and nervous laughter. A 
feminine voice calls out, “Mazie, will 
Fred be ‘in front’ to-night?” And the 
answer, “Can a fish swim?” in their 
high-strung condition passes for wit. On 
the stage’ a man in a sweater, who turns 
out to be the stage manager, is making 
his final inspection of the first act “set.” 
He calls an assistant to his side, looks at 
his watch and says something to the 
subordinate. The latter, who takes the 
place of the old-time “call boy,” then 
makes the rounds of the dressing-rooms, 
calling out “thirty minutes.” With this 
warning as the call to battle the hoped- 
for capture of New York is almost be- 
gun. 

In the meantime the stage crew have 
been sent to the cellar, except those ab- 
solutely needed during the first act. And 
then the call, “fifteen minutes” is heard. 
Whereupon one by one the members of 
the chorus come down from their dress- 
ing-rooms and huddle in groups around 
the stage. From the room on the left of 
the stage the star’s maid emerges on 
some errand for her mistress. At this 
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point the scraping of strings testifies 
that the orchestra men are in their pit. 
And some of the girls look through a 
“peep hole” in the curtain to see the au- 
dience troop down the aisles. 


“Overture” 


NOW there is a hush and the 
musical director starts his men in the 
first measures of the introductory 
music. Then the call, “overture,” sends 
the last stragglers scurrying down to the 
stage. All_ pulses are now running on the 
high speed. With a final word of en- 
couragement the stage manager mar- 
shals his cohorts for the opening num- 
ber. Then he stands in the “first en- 
trance” near the switchboard, ready to 
“ring up” the curtain—that is, unless he 
is Julian Mitchell. The stage has many 
superstitions (such as Emma Janvier’s 
habit of touching wood before she takes 
an encore) and Mr. Mitchell’s pet con- 
cession to the mysterious is that he 
never “rings up” at the premiére of one 
of the shows which he has staged. The 
one producing manager who takes his 
stand in the first entrance at this time 
is Mr. A. L. Erlanger; who actually pro- 
duces the Klaw & Erlanger shows and 
who is therefore at the helm when they 
first tempt the sea of Popular Approval. 

Meanwhile the overture of the piece 
ends with a crash. The musical director 
gets a “flash” from the orchestra lights 
and begins the curtain music. At once 
the stage manager “rings up” the cur- 
tain and the performance has com- 
menced. Through the lively “routine” 
of the opening chorus the merry chor- 
isters rush with abandon. At the close 
there is a roar of applause-which may 
mean only that the audience is friendly 
—it is too early to tell. 


Stage Fright 


THIS is followed by some of the 
principals. who take up the dialogue. 
And the chorus finally make their exit 
for a quick change of costumes. You 
will hear some of the girls calling for 
their “dresser” the moment they leave 
the stage, and unconsciously ‘casting 
aside parts of their costumes as they 

















scatter to the dressing-rooms. This ne- 
cessity--for quick costume changes is 
responsible for much nervousness at 
an opening. In her first perform- 
ance of “The Echo,’ Bessie Mc- 
Coy made up to go on with an 
eccentric costume, forgetting that she 
had another scene in her previous cos- 
tume, and thereby causing a long “stage 
wait.” Another pitfall occurs with the 
cutting out of some scene at the last 
minute and overlooking the fact that its 
omission leaves one of the principals 
insufficient time in which to change his 
costume. This was the case in the bur- 
glar scene of “The Follies of 1910,” in 
which George Bickel’s entrance was de- 
layed so long that Harry Watson had to 
fill in the wait by some impromptu 
comedy with his dark lantern. 

While the chorus are fretting with the 
dresser, the principals are having their 
troubles on the stage with the demon, 
Stage Fright. The first and most un- 
pleasant form of nervousness is the in- 
tense nausea which afflicts some per- 
formers, and beside which seasickness 
is insignificant. Next comes the inability 
to control the, voice, which sounds un- 
natural and is liable to strange feats of 
contortion. With the symptom of. for- 
getting the lines the general public is 
somewhat familiar. But this lapse of 
memory does not necessarily mean that 
the artist is not “up in his part.” For 
instance, in “Up and Down Broadway,” 
Emma Carus “went up in the lines” of 
her “Mary Ann” song, though she had 
tried it out in another production and 
had already gone through the strain of 
a first night. Some actors have devices 
for aiding the memory. One man in a 
recent production wrote his various lines 
on slips of paper and placed the slips 
around the. stage on “props” where the 
different lines were to be spoken. This 
scheme would have worked all right, if 
the slips had not been entirely changed 
around by some would-be comedian in 
the company. 


Humors of the First Night 


THERE is so much excess nervous- 
ness in the air at our opening that it is 
even communicated to the stage crew, 
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mechanical as their parts may be. There 
was a property man in a Mary Man- 
nering production who had to make an 
entrance at the end of one act carrying 
a heavily-laden tray. Just as he left the 
wings one of the practical joker tribe 
tickled him in the ribs. That was enough 
for “Props” in his wrought-up state. 
Down on the stage went the tray and its 
contents, creating consternation and 
ruining a serious curtain picture. This 
practical joking is seldom found on an 
opening night because the occasion is 
too important for horse play. Yet one 
well-known. actor disconcerted a man 
playing opposite to him by slipping a 
moth ball into his palm as they shook 
hands in their first scene. The other 
bided his time till the wag had a line 
about “my rheumatism,” then the victim 
handed back the moth ball with the in- 
terpolated line, “You dropped one of 
your rheumatism pills.” 

At the time when our principals are 
trying to control their nerves on the 
stage, the picture in the wings is of mere 
uncontrolled nervousness. Of course, 
the effects of this state of mind vary 
according to the temperament of the 
performer. One type is the loquacious 
person, whose stream of nervous chatter 
may be irritating to his neighbor of the 
quiet mood. And we see restlessly pac- 
ing up and down a player deep in 
thought, who stares with unseeing eyes 
at someone who wishes him “success” 
and does not remember afterwards that 
he was addressed. That little man who is 
patting various performers on the back 
is the manager of the show. Having his 
own capital invested in the enterprise, 
he has a right to be nervous. But it 
might be better for the nerves of the 
company if he kept away from the stage 
at this time. Before the opening of one 
production Frank Lalor had been both- 
ered by voice trouble. The impressario 
of the show came up to him during the 
first act and said, “You did fine, Frank; 
your voice is all right.” Lalor answered, 
“That’s funny—I haven’t been on yet.” 

Many managers stay in the front of 
the house during an opening. After the 
first act of a recent musical comedy 
founded on a newspaper comic supple- 
ment, two men rose in the balcony and 
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hurried out hat in hand. At the end of 
the aisle one of them asked, “How’d 
you like it?” “Rotten!” replied the 
other; and the quiet man in the aisle 
seat who heard this owned the show! 


Curtain Speeches 


BY THIS time the first act of our 
show is nearly over, and the whole 
company are waiting in the wings to 
go on for the finale. At last the cue 
-comes, and the cast and chorus. whirl 
through the “business” of this ensemble 
number, finishing with a picture around 
the star as the curtain falls. Thunderous 
and continued applause from an en- 
thusiastic audience makes a speech nec- 
essary. If we have a feminine star, the 
‘duty falls upon the author—except in 
the case of Elsie Janis, who puts into 
her little curtain speeches all of her 
buoyant personality. About the only dra- 
matic writer who makes a good speech 
is Augustus Thomas. An author cannot 
be expected to be coherent in the ex- 
citement of a first night—that is left 
to the lines of his play. One remembers 
seeing Harry B. Smith at the first per- 
formance of his “Rich Mr. Hoggen- 
heimer”—pallid and unstrung—yet he 
had gone through the same ordeal so 
many times that he had lost count of 
them. There are three comic opera com- 
edians- whose curtain speeches _be- 
come an integral part of each evening’s 
entertainment: Frank Daniels, Raymond 
Hitchcock, and De Wolf Hopper. Hop- 
per’s address takes the form of a travel- 
ogue on life in the “one night stands,” 
including the information that “the 
Southern Railway is the original Vir- 
ginia Creeper.” At the time of the Cook- 
Peary controversy Hitchcock’s speech 
consisted of a serio-comic dissertation 
on the discovery of the Pole, which 
kept the audience wondering where he 
was going to come out. Finally he con- 
cluded his story of discovery by saying, 
“But if New York has discovered our 


little play and likes it, that for the old 


Pole!” 
Intermissions 


DURING the intermission the stage 
is given over to the stage carpenter and 
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his minions—who are busy as beavers 
“striking” the first act “‘set” and setting 
the second. The company are in their 
dressing-rooms hurriedly donning their 
second act costumes, After the orchestra 
has played that catchy air from the first 
act, there is more scurrying down the 
stairs and the girls rush on for. the 
opening song on the second round. And 
now the real test of the show has begun. 
Even the friendliest audience will tire 
of its own efforts to be amused unless 
the piece continues to stimulate its in- 
terest. A great many people at a New 
York opening are professionals them- 
selves and they are the best kind of an 
audience, inciting the performers to suc- 
cess with their ever-ready applause. 

Apropos of this, a man now promi- 
nent in musical comedy broke into 
that branch of the profession from 
minstrelsy, playing his first part under 
a star whom we shall call Billy 
Smiles. On his entrance in the first 
act the new recruit was painfully 
nervous, but he launched into his best 
speech in the play, a long effort 
ending in a splendid climax. At the 
end the star said sotto voce, “That’s 
d—n good, but it belongs in the second 
act.” Some time later the younger man 
was opening with his own company, and 
the manager came back during the first 
act with the news that Billy Smiles was 
in’ the house. The star learned that 
Smiles was in an upper box, and with- 
out looking in that direction, he played 
as he had never played before, to show 
his former chief what he could do with 
a part. After the performance the man- 
ager came back and being questioned as 
to what Smiles said about the show, he 
replied, “Aw, he’d been .drinking, and 
he slept through the whole perform- 
ance.” 


Fair Play for the Players 


WITH all their likes and dislikes the 
New York first nighters are sticklers 
for fair play. At the maiden perform- 
ance of one of last season’s successes 
the song hit was a lyrical inquiry as to 
the whereabouts of a certain Hibernian. 
It was sung by an unquestioned artist 
who showed questionable taste in one of 














the encores by substituting for the name 

-of the Irishman that of a.theatrical man- 
ager with whom the singer had had busi- 
ness difficulties. At this juncture a man 
in the front row noted for the effulgence 
of his jewels, spoke right out in open 
meeting and shouted across the foot- 
lights, “Don’t you worry about , he 
can take care of himself.” Again when 
“The Skylark” first warbled for public 
favor a young woman not particularly 
well-known received a long ovation on 
her first entrance, mainly because she 
had been compelled to leave the cast 
of another production through a whim 
of the featured member of the cast. It 
was the public’s way of protesting 
against injustice. 

By the time our second act is nearly 
over, the stage manager is as much fin- 
ished as the show. For he has had more 
than his share of worry, poor man! In 
the latest of the “Follies” there was a 
girl playing a small part, one of whose 
lines in the first scene gave the cue for 
one of the principals to come down an 
aisle of the auditorium, a favorite de- 
vice on the New York Roof: The woman 
in the auditorium waited in vain for 
her cue to come down tlie aisle, but the 
young girl did not appear, so the stage 
manager let the show go on by cutting 
out that scene and bringing on the next 
set of characters. It was found later 
that the girl had absented herself with- 
out warning simply because she was dis- 
satisfied with her part. 





Mechanical Mishaps 


THE greatest difficulty with which 
the stage manager has to contend 
is in the mechanical effects, which seem 
to delight in going wrong at a first per- 
formance. In “The Silver Star” the 
most effective entrance of Adeline Genée 
was her appearance out of nowhere at 
the top of the staircase in the second 
act. This was done by raising her 
through a trap door at the back. At the 
opening, however, the apparatus refused 
to lift the dainty danseuse beyond a 
certain point, so she had to make her 
entrance on the stage from behind the 
staircase, thus “killing” an effect which 
the stage manager had conceived in a 
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moment of inspiration. One of the novel- 
ties in the present “Follies” is-the swing 
song in which Lillian Lorraine and a 
bevy of beauties are suspended in 
swings over the heads of the audience. 
This was marred by the breaking of 
one of the wires supporting Miss Lor- 
raine’s swing, and the fair singer saved 
herself only by clinging to the remain- 
ing wire. In the same revue the actor 
representing John D. Rockefeller was 
supposed to ascend to Heaven—on a 
wire—and to return with the report that 
they wouldn't let him in. The wire got 
caught on the way up, however, and 
John D. “couldn’t come back,” where- 
by the delicate satire of the author was 
entirely lost. In one of the Weber & 
Fields’ shows a comedy curtain in a 
quarrel scene had been planned with the 
throwing of a chair at one of the char- 
acters, which hit a china closet, bring- 
ing in its train destruction and a re- 
sultant laugh. On the opening night the 
chair rebounded miraculously and left 
the china unharmed—and the curtain 
“flat.” Yet every succeeding night the 
chair inflicted so much damage that the 
“business” finally had to be cut out. 


Pauline Loses Her Slipper 


A LARGE share of the worry is also 
held by the players. For instance there 
are cases of players giving a good per- 
formance when they were actually too 
ill to go on at all. After an absence from 
the cast of Madame Sherry on account 
of a sprained ankle Elizabeth Murray 
hobbled through the New York opening 
and scored a personal success. And 
there are numerous instances where ar- 
tists have had to go on and play a com- 
edy part when they had just received 
the tragic news of some personal be- 
reavement. Then there are the smaller 
worries such as those experienced by the 
Imperial Russian Dancers in their 
American début in “The Echo.” They 
had given instructions for the stage 
hands to prepare for their dance by 
dampening the stage and sprinkling it 
with powdered rosin. The men did not 
understand this foreign way of “mas- 
saging” the stage and they got the floor 
too wet, whereupon the exotic dancers 
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had a hard time keeping their feet, and 
finally one of them fell. Add to this the 
fact that they could speak to the au- 
thorities only through an interpreter and 

ou have some cause for worry. While 

auline Chase was swinging out over 
the front rows in her “Moonstruck” 
swing at the premiére of “Our Miss 
Gibbs,” one of her slippers fell off. This 
was not a serious cause for alarm, but 
it might have been, for the elf-like Pau- 
line was wearing her famous “pajama 
girl’ costume and could ill afford to 
lose any more of her attire, 


Telegrams and Flowers 


NOT all the work and worry has 
been confined to the stage of our theatre, 
for the doorkeeper has literally had his 
hands full. All through the evening he 
has been receiving clerk for flowers in 
bunches and telegrams in droves. The 
floral greetings are taken to the dressing- 
room of the players to whom they have 
been sent—except in the case of elabor- 
ate offerings, which are sometimes dis- 
played in the lobby. The sending of 
congratulatory telegrams on an opening 
night is a hobby in the profession. The 
usual thing is to say something near- 
clever, a popular variety being a play- 
on-words founded on the title of the 
piece—for example, “Hope ‘Seven 
Days’ runs seven years.” At the Lambs 
Club they take a delight in sending ab- 
solutely nonsensical messages. Any 
Lamb is likely to receive scores of wires 
with some such irrelevant greeting as 
this—“Baby’s croup is better. Put on 
your winter underwear.” On the open- 
ing night of “Madame X,” Malcolm 
Williams recejved hundreds of these 
funnygrams, until the telegraph com- 
pany refused to deliver any more. 
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When the Curtain Falls 


OUR performance is now nearing 
a close and after a lively dance 
by the Pony Ballet the slender threads 
of the plot are wound together, and the 
whole company begins the final medley 
of the song hits of the show. If the 
audience stay in their seats till the very 
end, it is a good sign, for the New York 
public likes to hurry away to its cafés 
or to its suburban homes: By this time 
the players can feel that the audience 
liked the show, for there is a wireless 
system which sends this intelligence 
back across the footlights. In the event 
of a success the scene on the stage after 
the final curtain is one of enthusiasm. 

By the time that our company have 
their “make up” off, there is a cluster 
of “Johnnies” around the stage door 
waiting to take some of the chorus girls 
out to supper. And those mercurial 
creatures will throw off their first night 
reaction in the glamour of the Lobster 
Square cafés. The less effervescent prin- 
cipals will probably talk it over quietly 
in some secluded corner while refresh- 
ing the inner man, which has been sadly 
neglected of late. But this chronicle 
must follow them till they have their 
coffee next morning and sit up in bed to 
read the “notices” in the papers. Then 
the performer adds the written opinion 
of the critics to the verdict of the first- 
nighters. If the result equals Success, 
the happy player goes out to look for a 
cosy flat and the other comforts of that 
actors’ paradise known as a run on 
Broadway. 












Dr Archie Dell 


MR. BELL, the author of this article and a frequent contributor to THE GREEN BOOK 
ALBUM as well as other magazines, brings to the writing of articles on the varying 
aspects of the stage and drama generally, the experience of years of dramatic criticism. 
He is at present the dramatic critic of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


ON’T judge my character by the 

characters in my plays.” It was 

doubtless said by the world’s first 
playwright, and all the others have 
echoed his words through succeeding 
centuries. The advice was sound on 
general principles because, for instance, 
it would be absurd to reason, as many 
do, that because Augustus Thomas 
draws with bold lines the portrait of 
a cad, Thomas himself must be cad- 
dish; that because Leo Ditrichstein has 
convulsed audiences with humorous 
situations, Ditrichstein is forever say- 
ing witty things and is presumably of 
a mirthful temper himself; or because 
Henri Bernstein paints’ with fidelity 
the portrait of a thief that he has had 
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the “impulse” or has hobnobbed with 
the kleptomaniacal fraternity. Was 
Shakespeare a cut-throat because so 
many cf his characters had bloody 
hands? No, the humorist is notoriously 
a melancholy person; the writer of 
tragedy is frequently a smiling individ- 
ual who revels in the joys of living; 
and it is ‘often the light-hearted joker 
who drops pearls of life’s philosophy at 
the wayside. 

Nevertheless, all plays are in a meas- 
ure autobiographical. The personality of 
the writer rises to the surface, or may 
be detected not far beneath, if his prod- 
uct be subjected to careful scrutiny. This 
could be better proved if a given theme 
were developed by several dramatists, 
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each of whom would unconsciously in- 
ject into the fabric of his work the un- 
mistakable evidences of himself. For 
reasons of proof, however, it is interest- 
ing to examine the work of five con- 
temporary playwrights, representing five 
nationalities, each enjoying a consider- 
able popularity at home, and each adding 
to his clientele beyond seas as the 
months pass on. 

Almost at a glance it will be seen that 
the personality and individuality of each 
is the real standard by which his work 
is measured. The injection of self is the 
quality that attracts attention and com- 
pels criticism. Thus could “Paid in Full” 
have come from the pen of Paul Her- 
vieu? “The Easiest Way” From Gabri- 
ele D’Annunzio? “The Wolf” from 
Somerset Maugham? 


A Dramatist of Pink Teas 


MAUGHAM is a youth who relishes 
the flavor of tea. He delights to lounge 
about his club, to gossip with fair wom- 
en at Cairo or along the Riviera. He 
adores the froth of London drawing- 
rooms, matches his wit against Lady 
This or That, hears with open ears the 
scandals of the upper crust, dresses im- 
maculately, bends gracefully before 
stately dowagers, sips fragrant ices, and 
then strolls leisurely back to his apart- 
ments and makes a transcript of what 
he has seen and heard. In this way is 
born the Maugham society drama, which 
has lately amused London and met with 
a fair success in other lands. They are 
spineless affairs, these dramas, having 
a pink and blue color and the odor of 
lavender and expensive attars. One half 
the world likes to see this representation 
of itself with its accurate focus and 
truthful outline; the other half vainly 
contemplating the life of worthless lei- 
sure, looks at the picture with envious 
eyes and goes back to its gray monotony 
refreshed and invigorated by a breath of 
air from the upper stratum. Maugham 
does not and cannot attempt to depict 
the coarse realities. He knows nothing 
of “The Song of the Shirt,” and “the 
fingers weary and worn” have no place 
on his stage. The fingers of his women 
are tipped with carmine. So too are 
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Maugham’s. While his people are not 
photographic of their author, they all 
reflect his peculiar and individual out- 
look upon life. He cannot hide himself 
in his plays, 


A Quintessential Decadent 


GABRIELE. D’ANNUNZIO is the 
world’s most pronounced and individual 
expression of the over-culture of the 
age. He has bathed deeply in the foun- 
tain of passion, absorbed the emotions 
of the four points of the compass, rev- 
eled in deeds that smell to heaven, and, 
lying back on his purple divan, de- 
nounced his Maker, and defied his God. 
His soul searches aimlessly through the 
void; his physical being triumphs. Men 
in his dramas are passionate beasts with 
snorting red nostrils, who have but one 
aim—physical gratification. His women 
are either ravishing temptresses lurking 
amid the shrubbery of ruined gardens, 
voluptuous creatures who give battle to 
man’s boasted superiority and strength, 


‘or vile furies and vampires who revel 


in seduction. Womankind rebels against 
this drama; men are nauseated by it. 
Yet D’Annunzio writes on and on of 
the things that he hears and sees, 
through ears that are deaf to the chimes 
from Christian belfries, and eyes that 
are blind to conventional decency. 
D’Annunzio writes himself into every 
page and each line his characters speak. 
He may practice petty deceits, but they 
soon betray themselves and D’Annunzio 
the man looms forth, lightly veiled by 
the pedantic words and antiquated 
forms he employs. 


Nectar and Nightingale’s Tongues 


PAUL HERVIEU, the cutter of 
delicate French cameos! He sees life 
through the small end of the telescope, 
as he sits at his teakwood table over- 
looking the Bois and traces: microscopic 
letters upon rice paper. Cobweb laces 
from ancient convents are draped at his 
elbow. His face is narrow and thin, his 
hand small like a woman’s; perhaps he 
lives on nightingales’ tongues and nec- 
tar. A vulgar word or grammatical error 


. would smite his ears like the boom of 












artillery. Street odors are painful to him 
and he breathes deeply of the honey- 
suckle at the window. This delicacy is 
reflected in his dramas, and lest a word 
should miss or a pearl fall undetected by 
the barbarian, it is sometimes elaborated 
to a painful degree. Hervieu’s dramas 
move rapidly and with a lilt that is like 
running water; but there is an under- 
current among the feathery seaweeds, a 
deeper stratum of thought that is ap- 
preciated only by the elect. Hervieu 
writes only when he has a message to 
deliver and he cannot write in other 
than the traced and microscopic cameo 
form that reveals himself. His men are 
Hervieu parading elsewhere than in the 
studio on the boulevard where the 
author resides. His women are what 
Paul Hervieu would be if he were of 
another sex and placed amid the re- 
quisite surroundings. 


The Monk of St. Wandrille 


THEN there is Maurice Maeterlinck, 
the Belgian, who dwells in the cloisters 
of St. Wandrille, Although an intoxi- 
cated lover, there is much of the monas- 
tic as well. as the mystic about him. 
When a youth at Brussels, he wandered 
aimlessly at night, seeing faces in the 
flickering gas flames on the streets, hear- 
ing strange voices on each passing 
breeze, and declaiming rhapsodies to the 
moon. At this time came the weird, mys- 
tical dramas of his earlier period. Au- 
burn-haired princesses moping at deep 
wells, gtaybeards lounging in ancient 
forests, insane kings who saw strange 
lights in the darkness, and the spirit of 
death rustling the green leaves in the 
garden. Maeterlinck could not conceal 
himself and his mental processes then ; 
and now that he has graduated to his 
later period, that of the philosopher and 
sage, he makes no attempt to do so. The 
walls of the abbey and its carved timbers 
weigh upon him. He looks towards the 
altars and the ancient legends seek ex- 
pression through his pen. Fanatically 
religious, although avowing skeptical 
misgivings, the day of miracles has not 
passed for him and with a passionate 
appeal for purity he lauds the sinners 
who pass through the furnace and come 
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forth purged by repentance. Maeterlinck 
is in it all, in every word and phrase, 
whether it be in the words of the re- 


incarnated Virgin, Monna Vanna’s ap- 


peal, or in the tender fantasies of “The 
Blue Bird.” There may be that which 
seems frivolous and gay, but it is all 
written down by the monk of St. Wan- 
drille and his personality illuminates 
every page, for not being a celibate, he 
knows and feels the passions of life and 
invests his characters with them. “Don’t 
judge my character by the characters 
in my plays,” he would ‘say, yet there 
could be no keener judgment of the 
man, no more unmistakable penetration 
into the fiber of his nature, than all who 
run may read from his dramas. 


The Man and the Play 


EUGENE WALTER is typical of 
his time, typical of this particular Amer- 
ican day. His plays are brawny and 
hung on a frame of steel. His art is the 
art that constructs mighty railroad 
bridges and sky-reaching office build- 
ings. There is the nervous thrill of speed 
about him, the pulsating “live much to- 
day, to-morrow we die,” about his work, 
Walter has little of culture, except that 
which he has picked up in the univer- 
sity of life: the newspaper office, the 
Alaskan trail, political headquarters, 
bar-rooms, gaudy restaurants and the 
streets of big cities. He would be ill at 
ease beyond social barriers, afternoon 
tea would nauseate him, Maeterlinck’s 
abbey would get on his nerves, D’An- 
nunzio’s purple crystal and tapestries 
would give him the vertigo, and he 
would blink his eyes at the elegance 
that Hervieu deems imperative. Walter 
views men and women with naked eyes. 
He sees their enormities and frailties. 
There remains much of the elemental 
about them. Some are sweet and gentle; 
others raw and brutal. The drama trans- 
pires when the two come together. 

Europeans say that as a people we are 
raw and blunt and sometimes vulgar. 
We go about things quickly, strike out 
from the shoulder, and get there. We 
are business men. Even at plays we are 
crude. We cannot loaf in an aristocratic 
manner and we have no use for loaf- 
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ers. Our aristocracy is built on the stock 
market and the ticker is our Almanac 
de Gotha. There are just two kinds of 
Americans—to Americans—good and 
bad: thus the work of our most typical 
playwright is minimized. When the cur- 
tain rises on a Walter play, there is a 
reason. People are there on the stage, 
either good or bad people, or both. They 
‘are speedily introduced and hasten 
through their tragic or comedic phase 
of life in a plain, business-like way. 
The curtain falls, the lights go out, and 
it’s all over, all except the memory. And 
there is Walter’s strength. He has 
photographed a strong impression and 
driven a lesson home. The difference be- 
tween Water and Hervieu is that be- 
tween a frowning fortress of straight 
lines, and the intricate trimmings of a 
Hindoo temple. Walter himself is blunt, 
excitable, strong-willed, plain and tire- 
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less. He could no more fail to reveal 
himself in his characters than he could 
have written “As You Like It” or 
“Chantecler.” His men are Eugene Wal- 
ters in different environment; his wo- 
men are what he might have been had 
nature fashioned him in a different 
mould. 

The playwright is not a murderer, or 
saint, or black-guard, because he holds 
the mirror up to nature. But if the play. 
wright were born among the conditions 
of life which he creates for his charac- 
ters, it is highly probable, if not inev- 
itable, that he would conduct himself 
much as they do under his guidance. 
They are his children, legitimately such, 
and he cannot disown them, for they 
bear unalterable traits,of an inherit- 
ance from their sire. Heredity’s rules 
obtain in dramatic authorship as else- 
where, 


A SCENIC SUPERFLUITY 


ON ONE occasion, Charles H. Hoyt was traveling to San Francisco with one 
of his own companies. Most of his companions got out very early in the morning to 
have a look at the Rocky Mountain scenery. Hoyt remained in his stateroom. 
One of the young women in her enthusiasm over the prospect ran excitedly to 
his door and thumped on it with vigor. 

“What's the row?” came from within. 

“Come out, Mr. Hoyt. Come out and see the perfectly lovely scenery.” 

“T don’t want to see it,” replied Hoyt. “I’m paying excess baggage now on a 
good deal of it. That’s enough for me.” 


LO! THE POOR PAINTER 


A POOR artist called several times to see Edwin Forrest at the old Winthrop 
House during one of his Boston engagements. Each time he brought a picture 
which he had painted; he finally left it with a note stating that he was in needy 
circumstances. Forrest read the note and took the wrapper from the picture. It 
proved to be a painting of himself as Spattacus. Forrest gazed upon it a moment, 
and then ejaculated to the clerk: “Give him ten dollars. If he is as poor as his 
picture, he must be on the point of starvation.” 
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Harvey Denton ! 


A SHORT STORY OF BURLESQUE 
MR. DENTON, the author of this fictional sketch of what life means with a burlesque 


compan 
drama, burlesque and vaudeville. 


N THE minds of most non-profession- 
als there exists a fixed idea that the 
people of the stage, throughout its 

several branches, are like one large, hap- 
py family. No purely legitimate actor 
who has ever had the dire misfortune to 
stray into a burlesque troupe, nor any 
specialty performer who has stormed the 
sacred domains of the “‘Legit,” need be 
told that of all the thousand and one 
peculiar fallacies conceived regarding a 
much misunderstood calling, this one is 
the worst. Between burlesque and legiti- 
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, is an actor whose experience has carried him through many seasons of melo- 


mate people there is, and probably al- 
ways will be, a cordial dislike, and no 
amount of talk as to its unreasonable- 
ness can abate it one jot. Far be it from 
the humble scribe to take sides in the 
question, for he owes money to people 
in both branches. 

However it may be as to the right or 
wrong of the matter, when Billy Sloane 
came on to join the Hunt Dramatic 
Company, to do low comedy and spe- 
cialties, change for week, the entire com- 
pany, after the first general introduction 
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by the stage-manager at rehearsal, 
handed him the congealed mitt, with 
several large-sized icicles thrown in 
gratis for good measure. True, Billy 
was “common,” in a way, and hopelessly 
“uneducated” from the college and 
school-of-acting viewpoint; but he had 
more real, all-round, thorough knowl- 
edge of the business, ahead, behind, and 
on the door, than pretty near all the rest 
of the bunch put together. He was no 
David Garrick, Billy, but he was what 
road-masters want more than all other 
kinds, a “dependable” actor. Every 
trick of the stage, and they are many, 
was at Billy’s fingers’ ends, and he could 
give a very good account of himself in 
anything from blackface to character- 
heavies. As a gagger he had them all 
making love to the mat, and no matter 
how badly the performer playing oppo- 
site him went up, Billy was always there 
with the goods, faking the scene, often 
to the improvement of the script, till 
things got straightened out to the next 
cue, and the house never wise that any- 
thing had gone wrong. Nothing in all 
stage work is harder to acquire than 
this, and nothing, until you hit the Great 
White Way and have the cinch of a 
long run, is more absolutely necessary. 
His knowledge of make-up, too, was 
little short of wonderful, and his various 
resources when his little cigar-box of 
grease-sticks and his purse happened to 
be empty at the same time—“happened” 
is scarcely the word, that condition be- 
ing chronic with Billy—were remark- 
able lessons in ingenuity. Given a nail 
and. a nice red-brick wall, and Billy 
had enough rouge to last the week. This, 
augmented by a stub of black lead pen- 
cil, some vaseline or table-oil (“copped” 
when the waitress’ eye was turned) 
and a nickel’s worth of precipitated 
chalk, enabled him to get along very 
comfortably till the ghost saw fit to 
walk again—whenever that might be. 
‘Though reared in that hardest, tough- 
est of all schools, the “Med Biz,” Billy 
was no booze-fighter, nor what you real- 
ly could call dissolute. Beneath a decid- 
edly unpoetic exterior there lay a char- 
acter that with proper advantages and 
surroundings would have blossomed 
forth a very beautiful thing. In his con- 
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duct toward women, many a Broadway 
actor could have taken a valuable lesson 
from Billy. 

He played his parts in the new com- 
pany very well, after thorough rehears- 
ing, sticking to it despite the audible 
titters from those not on the scene, at 
his blunders in reading and woeful slips 
of grammar. After Troop, the director, 
had corrected him six times running for 
saying, “I aint got none” in a straight 
part, he finally gave up in despair, trust- 
ing to luck that the house would think 
it in the character. 

The first night he went on—they had 
been out three months when Billy joined, 
taking the place of a man who had fallen 
ill—everyone was in the wings watching 
him—something the veriest amateur 
should be ashamed to be guilty of. Billy 
saw them, and his straight jaw squared 
into a still harder line. 

“Waitin’ t’ see me fall down, eh?” he 
muttered. “Well, they'll wait!” 

In the first and second acts he did an 
old sailor, in the third a negro servant, 
and in the last an eccentric Dutchman. 
He did them all well—much to the 
secret disappointment of the Hunt Dra- 
matic Company, legitimate actors, sirs, 
begad! But when it came to his specialty 
in the third act, well, then Billy was.in 
his element. He came out in a Press 
Eldridge make-up, huge white shoes and 
flaring hoop-skirt, did a monologue, in- 
terspersed with songs and banjo-work, 
and wound up with a wooden-shoe 
dance that brought the house to its feet, 
and even caused Props to break forth in 
mild applause, an achievement few ac- 
complish. He had to take two encores, 
and any number of bows, and even then 
the heavy would have needed a mega- 
phone to make his entrance lines heard. 

Well, of course Sloane had made 
good, and so for a time the ice thawed 
a bit and he was recognized as one of the 
company. But, still, he was “one of those 
burlesque people, y’ know,” and after a 
brief spell the freeze reappeared, and 
Billy was out of it again. It was un- 
pleasant, sometimes humiliating, but 
times were bad, salary with the Hunt 
show was always sure, and there were 
two others beside himself, a mother and 
an old feeble father, so he pocketed his 




















pride, a job that looks swell on paper 
but cuts a real man all over when he has 
to do it, and stuck to it. 

One morning, the Monday of a week- 
stand, Billy was on the stage of the town 
Opera House practising some steps for 
a change of act, when several of the 
girls entered the stage-door on their 
way to the dressing-rooms to unpack 
and hang up their stuff. Just as they ap- 
peared Billy was finishing several very 
difficult steps and some acrobatic stuff, 
closing with a funny Jimmy Rice fall 
that looked as though it had broken his 
neck. Rising, he turned and saw them all 
watching him, open-mouthed. 

“My, Mr. Sloane!” exclaimed Jennie 
Walters, the ingénue, a school-of-act- 
ing graduate who had bought this her 
first engagement, and whose presence 
in the show at ten dollars a week meant 
some capable woman back in New York 
walking Broadway and cooking over a 
gas-stove in a hall-bedroom. “My, we 
thought you’d killed yourself!” 

Billy grinned—it was good to see 
Billy grin. 

“That’s just what I was aimin’ at, 
miss—hope the house thinks so too.” 

“It’s very clever. Where did you learn 
it—at Murphy’s? That’s where I learned 
dancing.” 

“No, miss, I made it up meself.” 

“Indeed! When did you begin to 
dance, Mr. Sloane?” 

“W’en I was a kid wit’ Doc Finne- 
gan’s Show, miss, about fifteen years 
ago.” 

e Doc Finnegan’s Show? I never heard 
of it.” 

Billy suppressed a faint smile, 

“Er, no, miss, I guess not.” 

“What was it? A sort of comedy at- 
traction ?” 

“Well, I suppose you might call it 
that, miss. We called it a Medicine 
Show.” 

“Oh, er, h’m! Yes.” 

A slight titter ran round the group, 
and Billy saw a quick look pass from 
one to another—the sort of look that 
only women can give—and then they 
disappeared in the direction of the 
dressing-rooms, whence a moment later 
there came a burst of laughter. 

It was a pretty wretched, lonely 
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season for Billy, his only comfort being 
the weekly papers from the old couple 
whom his earnings enabled to pass their 
declining days free from the. gnawing 
anxiety of the wolf. But there was in 
the company one exception. And that 
was Dolly La Claire, the soubrette, the 
sole member who treated Billy like a 
human being. He had always dreamed 
of some time having just such a dear 
little woman for his own, but somehow 
she had never materialized till Dolly 
came into his life. Before the end of the 
first month he had gréwn to worship 
her, but he felt his position in the com- 
pany too keenly to dream of approach- 
ing her as a lover. 

“Gee!” he would confide to his mir- 
ror as he rubbed on the Number Seven, 
“it’d be a hell of a trick wi’out her along, 
an’ ’at’s no agent’s con! She’s w’at I 
been lookin’ for a long time—wisht I 
had th’ noive t’ tell her so!” 

So he continued his silent adoration, 
till there came the opening night of the 
Caloosa City stand—a night no member 
of that company is likely to forget. 

They had had a four o’clock jump 
that morning, had arrived barely in time 
for the matinée, and by the time it came 
to the night performance everybody was 
worn to a fringy frazzle. 

They were giving The King of De- 
tectives, the usual Monday evening bill, 
and Weston, the leading man, had so 
many quick changes in the last two acts 
that he-always had a screen in one of the 
entrances and made all his changes on 
the stage. He had finished arranging his 
various disguises so as to get into them 
as speedily as possible, and dropping in- 
to a chair had fallen asleep from sheer 
exhaustion, when a green stage-hand, in 
attempting to lower the backdrop for the 
third act set, in some way loosened the 
shortline, and like a flash one end came 
crashing down. The entire box was up 
save for the drop, and everyone in the 
first scene was on the stage waiting for — 
the call. A cry of horror went up from 
all on beholding the drop falling directly 
over the sleeping Weston, but only one 
had the presence of mind to act. It had 
barely begun,to descend when Sloane, 
darting forward, seized Weston bodily 
from the chair and threw him down- 
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stage out of harm’s way. The force of 
the throw swung him backward, and be- 
fore he could make a move to save him- 
self the drop had struck him down. It 
was one of the old-fashioned, one-night- 
stand affairs, that roll up, and as it came 
sliding downward one end of the heavy 
*wooden boom hit Billy full on the 
temple. As it struck he fell in a crushed 
heap and lay there, still as death. 


“What’s the matter with the curtain, 
Tom?’ asked one of the girls as the 
juvenile came running up the dressing- 
room stairs. 

“Nothing more to-night—Troop has 
just dismissed the house. One of the 
boys hurt.” 

“Who eo 

“Sloane. Backdrop hit him a corker— 
pretty bad, I guess. Troop sent me up 
for his medicine-case—know where it 
is?” 

In her dressing-room, the door of 
which was partly open, Dolly La Claire 
went suddenly white, and her hand 
flashed to her heart—then she vanished 
down the long flight of iron steps. Push- 
ing her way through the crowd of sym- 
pathetic stage-hands she knelt beside the 
silent figure and, sobbing hysterically, 
threw her arms about his neck and 
kissed the pale lips and besought him to 
speak to her, her who loved him better 
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than anything else in all the world. They 
managed finally to calm her somewhat, 
and lifting him gently upon a piece of 
sea-wall improvised as a stretcher, they 
bore him to his room at the hotel. 

All that night, and the next day, and 
far into the next night he lay uncon- 
scious, and not for a moment would 
Dolly leave his bedside, so that the the- 
atre had to remain dark for most of 
that week. When, along about midnight 
of the second night, he at last opened 
his eyes, it was to gaze into those of the 
woman he loved beyond his hopes of 
Heaven. A soft warm arm stole gently 
round his neck and a pair of warm red 
lips were pressed close to his. 

By Friday he was up and about, and 
so quickly had the news of his nervy 
deed spread about the town that on ~ 
Saturday night the house was sold out 
and they stood ’em up and'turned ’em 
away for “BILLY SLOANE’S BENE- 
FIT.” 

The whole company was present at 
the wedding, a week later, and Weston’s 
gift to the happy groom was a fifty-dol- 
lar banjo and a new pair of dancing- 
shoes. 

The Kid is getting to look more like— 
well, his dad says like his ma, and his 
ma says like his dad, and it wont be 
long before there’s a new “3” act in 
vaudeville. 
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EVERY eate-qeet knows Nora Bayes who, with her husband, 


done so much to 
her songs. 


ee 


rush away the cloud from the eye of The Tired 
The letters of which this article consists are a delightful commentary upon 








ack Norworth, has 
usiness Man, with 


the charm Miss Bayes is able to exert over her audiences individually and collectively. 


OR several years, I have been re- 
ceiving letters with more or less 
regularity, from some one whom 
Mr. Norworth and I always have re- 
ferred to as “The Mysterious Stran- 
ger.” We had to give him a name as he 
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has become a kind of absent member 
of the family, and we hadn’t the least 
idea who he was—for he always 
signed his letters with a double cross, 
and has never given any clue to his 
identity. 
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These letters have always interest- 
ed me very much, and I have read 
them carefully and have heeded re- 
ligiously the advice they have con- 
tained, for I consider the Mysterious 
Stranger my best critic, and I owe 
more to him for any improvement 
there may have been in my work, 
than to any one else in the world. The 
following are just a few of the many 
letters he has sent to me: 


a 


Grand Rapids, Mich., 
April 29, 1910. 
“Hello Nora Bayes: 

“Four sedate, settled, conservative 
men between the ages of twenty and 
eighty, were playing bridge on the 
Limited Wed. after dinner. They had 
some old grudges to settle—brought 
over from last August when the 
‘Mauretania’ broke the westward 
short course record. They talked little 
—the chances were, under the circum- 
stances, talk wouldn’t be cheap. Life 
was serious, even complex; probably 
tragic. They attended to their knittin’ 
—absorbed, intent, grouchy. 

“On the side, in the ‘Crow’s nest,’ 
sat two men answering to the above 
description, particularly as to age. 
But for them life was light, fantastic, 
replete with good things. So their 
humor was springy, gay and gripful. 
They roasted the plays and the play- 
ers. They post-mortem-ed every play, 
every hand, every game, every rub! 

“At intervals none too frequent, the 
dusky waiter brought Scotch and 
Soda. Scotch and Soda had been the 
thing in August when they paid for 
it with shillings: so it was the thing 
now, though they paid for it with 
quarters. But it was decorous, as be- 
came the conduct of men answering 
their, specifications. 

“Presently the two grew tuneful— 
which cannot be laid to the Scotch, 
one way or any way. They whistled 
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‘Traviata’ (the Gus brand); they 
hummed “Twenty Miles Away,’ they 
shouted ‘Bells,’ and ‘Yip,’ and ‘Harri- 
gan,’ and ‘Hip.’ They were versatile 
— if their technique did have crimps in 
it. But the game went on in deadly 
earnest—the players made no sign 
that they had heard. The two leaned 
back a bit chagrined, but not defeat- 
ed. They cut in again—they produced 
‘Candy Kid,’ then ‘How Did the Bird,’ 
then ‘I don’t care,’ and ‘Sylvest.’ Then 
they waited. No trace of interest or 
recognition from the players: stolid, 
grim, motionless sat the four. Silence 
—even the scream of the wheel- 
flanges seemed stilled. Then softly 
came the beginning: ‘Has anybody 
here—’ 

“The dealer paused, hand upraised. 
He dropped the card—and joined in. 
Then—then the adversaries: —‘seen 
Kelly?’ As the chorus went. through 
the last line, the voices were in har- 
mony. Smiles on six faces. They did 
it again and again—and still again. 
And then the conductor tapped on the 
door and counseled moderation. 

“One was from Butte, one Chicago, 
one St. Louis, one Buffalo, one Albu- 
querque, one from everywhere. 

“Funny, isn’t it? Is everybody just 
plain foolish, or—or what is it? Past 
me. I blame it on you. What an awful 
thing you’ve got to answer for! 

x cag 
} 


The Mysterious Stranger refers to 
himself as the man from everywhere, 
and that must have been where he 
lived, for his letters came from all 
over the country. They were usually 
written on hotel stationery and sent 
by ordinary post, though occasionally 
they came by special delivery. Here is 
another. This is about the “Jolly 
Bachelors.” 

Sg 
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Hotel Imperial, New York, 
1 A. M. Friday. 
“Hello Nora Bayes: 

“A million years before the sun was 
wound up, it was stated as a then 
time-worn proposition that what peo- 
ple want they get, if they have pa- 
tience and price. The world is yet 
young and the rule holds. In this year 
of the sun sixteen million, it is still 
possible but practicable and demon- 
strable that fifteen hundred horny 
handed sons and daughters of Eve will 
put down, night after night, an aver- 

‘age of one hundred and fifty cents 
each, and sit one hundred and ninety 
five minutes to hear two songs with a 
swing that sticks. I saw it to-night— 
and heard the fifteen hundred hum- 
ming a tune about Kelly while the 
rain ran down their backs. 

“TI tell you, my lady of the magnet, 
it is a study, and I more than half 
suspect the answer was discovered 
not far vrevious to the Neronic fid- 
dling feast. They prattled then of the 
high cost of living, the while they 
sacked a world to make a feast—and 
they blew up. 

“One of two things seems to me to 
be true: either all the sensible people 
in Gotham were a-bed to-night be- 
tween 8 and 11, or those two songs 
were winners. 

“I leave Wayburn out of the equa- 
tion—he is not a man, he is a system. 
It has come to a pass where ‘staged 
by Wayburn,’ means that one may 
sit at home, close one’s eyes, and see 
it all—perhaps not all the details, but 
surely all the essentials. The perform- 
ance to-night was Wayburnesque in 
its structure and movement, which 
ends the argument, conclusively. I 
must think of a cake with two candles 
on it—Ned made the cake and you 
put the candles on. Everybody is 
used to the cake, icing and filling and 
all, and they don’t think much about 
it. But the candles were bright, clear, 
and all to the good, as such candles 
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go. And as they were burning, and as 
all things perish, they will go out. 

“What a harrowing responsibility, 
that of the man to whose lot it fell to 
find a name for a show like to-night’s. 
I wont quarrel with his invention, as 
I really believe he found about the 
right one—a ‘Musical Spectacle.’ It 
was bright, it had color, it moved. 
Had plenty of Cadillac-corner slang 
in it, it touched lightly a few human 
failings, held up the mirror a bit, and 
with all this in it, why ask where the 
music was? One of my ears was next 
a lady chewing gum, and that may be 
why, but the only glimmer of music 
I caught was in the dago song, bar- 
ring the orchestration, which seemed 
to me smooth and well handled. 

“So far as you are concerned, it’s 
good to see you in something with at 
least a bit of sustained interest at- 
taching. Whether you know it or not, 
Broadway audiences are beginning to 
accept you as a singer of Irish songs 
first, and as a doer of other things 
second. Perhaps that’s good—how 
much the world was bettered in the 
years of Scanlan and Emmett by their 
Irish melodies may not be figured, 
but it was great. Perhaps on the other 
hand, it’s not so good—personally I 
would not like to see you hemmed in 
by such limitations. Just what, exact- 
ly, I would like to see you do, I do not 
precisely figure, but I don’t believe it’s 
either musical spectacle or vaudeville, 
just as it isn’t Shakespeare or Ibsen. 
It goes without saying that whatever 
you do will be done well, as that’s 
your way—and somehow I have a no- 
tion that*’your knowledge of the tech- 
nique of making stage pictures is a 
bit greater than that of most women. 
As I scheme it out, your equipment 
has shown its variety in the work 
you’ve already done, and it seems to 
me you’d be at your best in creative 
work. Nobody, for instance, will re- 
member ‘Astarita’—it is not a crea- 
tion; any one of forty women either 
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of us could pick could do ‘Astarita’ 
and not half try. That seems to be 
getting close to an idea: I'd like to 
see you do something it would be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for any other 
woman to do as well. When you step 
out of ‘Astarita’ and become Nora 
Bayes singing ‘Kelly’ (just as when 
Nora Bayes sang ‘Mother,’ or ‘Come 
all ye’s’) it’s distinctive—like, for ex- 
ample, Blanche Ring singing ‘Yip,’ or 
in the old days, Maggie Cline singing 
‘McCloskey,’ and I seem to want to 
see the rest of the work just as singu- 
lar and just as difficult for anybody 
else to do. 

“I may, of course have the wrong 
steer—it may be right from the stand- 
point of art, for you to continue along 
entire, or semi-vaudeville lines; I 
think the financial standpoint will, 
over a period of years, take care of 
itself. But with your magnetism and 
equipment, I’d like to see you make 
something. X X” 


, 


The next letter refers to the last of 
my “Follies.” 
Marlborough-Blenheim, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
“Hello Nora Bayes! 

“Say, right on the old Atlantic, long 
ago, I played with some kiddos, mak- 
ing castles in the sand. That is, they 
made ’em and I sat on the sand and 
aired my ignorance. After much ob- 
servation I ascertained that the more 
steeples the castle had, the more the 
other kiddos envied the builder. The 
whole thing was steeples, steeples, 
- and then steeples—and. then the tide 
came along and put them on the Fritz. 

“Last night watching your show, I 
was impressed with its similarity to 
the sand castle game—there were 18 
steeples, a goodly number of which 
were very, very crooked. I understand 
the tides have changed a few since 
Monday night, and here’s an earnest, 
friendly hope that the tides to come 
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will change many others before the 
castle is built on the Roof Monday 
next. Much can happen to steeples of 
that sort, as well as steeples on sand 
castles, over night. 

“I’m a bit sore that you’re with this 
year’s ‘Follies.’ I had it figured some- 
what different, wholly in spite of the 
fact that no doubt it’s none of my 
business. Now I’m sorer than ever, 
because, as the show stood last night, 
it’s in for so much trimming that I 
see considerable doubt ahead. 

“Eighteen—I didn’t count, but 
that’s what the bill said—eighteen 
separate and distinct chances to 
foozle! What stupendous nerve it 
took to deliberately make a bet like 
that! Himmel! 

“Say, there’s a crowd on earth now 
who look at Luna Park and say: 
‘Look who’s here! That’s what they 
want! Give it to ’em in hunks, in car 
lots, in cargoes! Soak it to °em—cover 
’em up—smother ’em!’ And, my hard- 
working and interesting friend, it’s a 
lie. That is what the 5 cent crowd 
wants; it is not what the $2.00 crowd 
wants. What your crowd wants is, in 
a word, Quality. Last night’s show 
had some quality in it, but oh, Nora, 
it was nearly out of sight under the 
Quantity. 

“Take last season’s record. What 
got the hand? Your work, the Fight, 
Nell, and Bickel and Watson’s stuff— 
Jack didn’t have a thing outside of 
the ‘Owl.’ All the rest were simply 
and solely fillers—anything else would 
have done just as well. People talked 
only about the things I have men- 
tioned. And the show was a winner. 

“Nearly everybody who saw the 
last ‘Follies’ is figuring, with a large 
measure of anticipatory pleasure, on 
seeing this ‘Follies.’ They are going to 
compare—tkat will be their first im- 
pulse. And sure as sunrise, they are 
going to say that this show is as far 
behind 1908 as 1908 was ahead of 


1907. 

















“I see one chance to make this com- 
parison favorable—to put the hook on 
half the numbers, and turn you, Jack, 
Whitford, Kelly and Deagon loose to 
fill up the time. You'll all have to do 
some hustling, but that’s in the game. 
You, alone, can take 30 minutes more 
all told (15 more on the Hammerstein 
thing will win), Harvest Moon can be 
used again in toto to the certain 
pleasure of everybody. 

“I didn’t like the ‘Umpire’s Goat.’ 
(Slivers is doing a pantomime on the 
K. & P. that beats it a block). Nor 
does ‘Dear Old Father’ quite ring the 
top bell. ‘Give Us Back Our Ragtime’ 
didn’t score as it would if you could 
have it all to yourself and less orches- 
tration, 

“The things to come out, in my 
judgment, are, ‘Sextette,’ (does not 
compare with corresponding number 
last season) ‘Aero Girl’ (falls behind 
the Taxi thing)—and ‘Soap Bubble.’ 
Things to be rebuilt, ‘Moving Day,’ 
‘Father,’ ‘Ragtime,’ ‘March of States,’ 
(too tedious bringing the girls in 
singly.) Somehow ‘Moving Day’ 
lacked something, too, and unless I’m 
very much out of touch, my judgment 
is that folks have lost interest a good 
deal in Teddy. Every alleged artist in 
vaudeville from Maine to California 
has had T. R. on his staff now these 
six months, and as a prop, he’s get- 
ting frazzled. I rather thought your 
book men would take a fall out of the 
Tariff Bill, and rather think they’ve 
overlooked a bet there. As one who 
can only ‘rather think.’ I’m probably 
wrong. The scarecrow has been in 
burlesque a year or two, and while 
burlesque people occasionally work 
up to Broadway, their stuff rarely 
classes. Folks are going to be sorry 
for Reeves this season, because he 
hasn’t anything. And, before I forget 
it, finally (as I want to do, ‘very, very 
much’), let us hook out the Hypnot- 
ist and Shakespeare things pronto. 


The former is not clever and the lat- . 
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ter, I am quite sure, strikes the wrong 
key. 

“The show, as I see it, needs more 
work from the principals, filling with © 
the chorus and ensemble stuff on 
hand. Quality is subordinated to 
Quantity, and Broadway wont like 
that. Give us another song from Dea- 
gon, more light and less orchestra on 
Christy, better stuff for Reeves, pull 
out the things I have mentioned and 
turn their time over to you. 

“Of course I am quite aware that 
the ‘Special’ don’t own or run the 
show—also, of course, that those who 
do own it and run it are taking the 
chances and should be allowed to pro- 
ceed with their rat-killin’. 

“But these things don’t stop me 
from again pointing out to you that 
shows of this class are hard proposi- 
tions from your point of view. You 
made good in liberal measure last 
year—you sort of flashed on people 
and made ’em sit up. This year they 
will look for improvement, and you're 
going to share what the show gets— 
which, in a judgment based upon a 
good long period of observation, isn’t 
going to be much. It will run a good 
while by force of last year’s enthusi- 
asm. The point is this: In the game _ 
you and Jack are playing you must 
not go back. Your road is a hard, 
long climb, a level stretch and then - 
the down grade. It has always been 
so and always will be so. Nobody has 
ever been able to change it. Can you? 
You’re now climbing—how long the 
level is going to be will depend upon 
your continuing to keep up. If your 
engine stops, or if you run out of gas 
and have to go back for it, you might 
have trouble catching up—probably 
would. I am comforted by the proba- 
bility that this is the last ‘Follies’—it 
will run on the Roof on Hotel money 
until late summer and then around 
the houses on reputation. That'll fin- 

-ish it, I hope. 
“Please remember in the future, 
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that your anonymous well-wisher, 
who occasionally inflicted ten pages 
of impractical advice upon you, had 
only one thing in view—your encour- 
agement. Perhaps because it’s about 
gone for me, youth appeals to me 
very strongly; and when it is coupled 
with great intelligence and willing- 
ness, I must boost, even in this way. 
Now, while you’re young and your 
work is first, is your time. Do all you 
can to make this ‘Follies’ go, but be- 
gin now to get away from the next. 

“Will look in on the Roof next 
week, to see what the Atlantic tides 
have done. Tell Lillian to warm up— 
smile as if she meant it, and put some 
snap in her knee action. 


cd 


Congress Hotel and Annex, 
Chicago, May 3, 1910. 
“Hello, Nora Bayes! 

“If what I am going to describe can 
happen in Chicago, seems to me the 
wise old owls along the line can draw 
down a conclusion. 

“Running at Colonial, ‘Madame 
Sherry.’ Around corner at Cort, “The 
Girl in the Taxi.’ Looked in on for- 
mer last night, latter Sunday night. 
Cort is small house, and on Sunday 
night every third seat was still in the 
Box. On Monday night, Colonial, car- 
rying twice the space, sold*out. 

“Probably three-fifths of the wo- 
men at the Cort Sunday night were 
there because the title caught their 
escorts. Four climbed past my seat 
after the First, and didn’t come back. 
Same true all over the house. Ritchie 
evidently getting tired, looked over 
the front in the Second and said: ‘I’m 
about the only woman left.’ At Colo- 
nial every woman stayed through. 
The stuff is quite good in the aver- 
age, and ‘verges’ hardly at all. 

“What's the answer? In business 
we are prone to put our ears to the 
ground, or our noses to the wind. We 
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tab the things that pay, and they say 
Weber’s went dark last week. 

“The stuff with the B. & N. brand 
has had good luck. Keep it up—or 


upper. x x" 
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Hotel Imperial, N. Y. 

“Say, Nora Bayes, 

In the good old days, 
When they called it variety, 
And it wasn’t quite correct 
But clever; 

And 

When Pastor was Dean 
And there wasn’t any of it 
Above 14th Street; 

And 

When Maggie Cline’s hair 
Wasn’t gray 

And Hallan and Hart were 
Very 

Much 

Alive. 

Yes: 


And say, Nora Bayes, 

In the far gone, star gone days, 
When May Irwin was 

A 

Blonde 

Kiddo; 

And Nat Goodwin was the 
Hind 

Legs 

Of Evangeline’s Ballino; 


And, Nora Bayes, 

In the dear old, queer old days, 

When the Variety and the Bur- 
lesque were 

The same and Carry one, 

And when the present crop 

Of 

Old Ones 

Was growing behind the back line; 


And say, 

Nora Bayes, 

In the away back, stay back days, 
When Keith and Oscar, and 






































Percy and Morris and Beck 
Were—not; 

And 

When the Eastern Wheel, and 
The Western Wheel, and the 
Other Wheels were 

Not; 


And, Nora Bayes, 
In those ten per, when per days, 
When the legit was it, 
Where, 
Oh where, was 
The Injunction? 


“‘Teddy the First’ being very 
much in the public eye at the mo- 
ment, how would this go? 

“ “Has anybody here seen Teddy? 

T—E double D—Y. 
Has anybody here seen Teddy, 
You'll know him by his smile, 
(business) 
His frame is big, 
His heart is true, 
He’s American through and 
through. 
Has anybody here seen Teddy? 
You'll know him by his smile—’ 


“And I sang this the day Teddy 
.came home.” _.. 
} 
About “The Bachelors”— 
Imperial, N. Y. 

“Say, Nora Bayes: 

“I have a friend whose years are 
sufficient and experience adequate to 
make his judgment respectable. To 


me, yesterday in Washington, came 


this friend, and we made converse. 
After many more important subjects 
had been traversed, we touched the 
show business. (Note, therefore, that 


those persons exist who do not put 


the show business first.) He had been 
recently along that strip of bucolic 
endeavor extending from 32d to 42d 
streets and had—escaped. I had been 
fortunate enough to have avoided 
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that experience for a couple of 
months. So when we came, finally, 
to the show business, he had news. 
“Such of his news as does not con- 
cern us, I forbear inflicting. In time, 
I brought him to the show at the 
Broadway. He spoke thereof calmly, 
dispassionately—even as I think of it, 
here and there rudely. He is not one 
to be much impressed by the mere 
fact of large applause—he, like many 
of us, has seen enthusiasm go out in 
that slow, cold, certain way of mys- 
tery which has put ‘Road’ on the bag- 
gage of many a Broadway company. 
To be brief, he does not share the 
opinion that the ‘Bachelors’ will or- 
nament the street as decisively as did 
the ‘Sons.’ Despite his years and ex- 
perience, he is still human, and I 
have in the past, seen him make mis- 
takes. He spoke kindly of you, and it 
gave me a twinge to hear him say he 
thought you were young enough to 
stand it, but he thought you were 
wasting a year or two. That has been 
much in my head since my first 
glimpse of your work, as very nu- 
merous uninvited notes have doubt- 
less indicated. I had been disturbed a 
day or so before meeting my friend, 
at reading that you might, even soon, 
go back to Percy, as a starter on the 
on and off game, the sum per being 
tasty. 
“So, I’m going to-night to see for 
myself. In spite of any and everybody 
(you included) I propose to continue 
interested in what you do with your 
magnetism. Many come to Broadway 
with a vogue—few come with unmis- 
takable magnetism; and such folks 
are not-only gold mines, but pleasure 
mines, in which we out front are the 
miners. And as the miner’s lot is nor- 
mally tough (especially the show 
miners) he welcomes a bit of pay dirt 
which comes easy. Which is a trifle 
mixed, but it goes. X X” 


So he calls me “pay dirt.” Huh! 
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More about “The Bachelors”— 
Imperial, N. Y. 
Sunday, 13th. 
“Hello, Nora Bayes: 

“As I generally begin my sermons 
with a discourse by.some other fel- 
low, I wont break the rule this time. 
This ‘other fellow’ once said (and he 
Was a man of discretion and judg- 
ment in many things): ‘As a play 
gets older, it has a good chance of 
_ getting better, but as a musical com- 
edy gets older, it is sure to get rot- 
tener.’ Which I respect as merely the 
Opinion of one person, and certainly 
not as my own without saving quali- 
fications. As it is gravely doubtful 
whether any rules or precedents apply 
to a ‘Musical Spectacle,’ I consider it 
discreet to abandon the argument. 

“The point is that I saw the ‘Bach- 
elors’ last night for the fifth time, and 
my dominant impression to-day, as I 
think it over, is that the edge has 
begun to dull a bit—which is not sur- 
prising in the least. It is beyond ques- 
tion that where masses of people are 
used, the drill improves with age, but 
the sparkle wanes. Nothing in my 
judgment is quite such conclusive 
proof of this proposition as the last 
spring performances at the Hippo- 
drome, where the drill is almost per- 
fect but the sparkle all but gone. If 
you could get out front and analyze 
the ‘Luncheon Line’ now as com- 
pared with the roth performance, you 
‘would see what I mean. That stunt 
wasn’t much to begin with, and, with 
the effervescence out of it, is a dead 
one sure. I use it, you understand, for 
illustration—it has, perhaps, lost 
more edge than any other single fea- 
ture. 

“In all productions along ‘Bachelor’ 
lines, the thing that counts is the col- 
lective impression—the simple grati- 
fication felt by the audience when it’s 
over. That, beyond argument, is still 
strong to-day—the whole show, of its 
kind, is to the good. Jones still goes 
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home to Steubenville and talks ‘Kel- 
ly’ with Brown at lunch, at the Com- 
mercial Club, and they agree that it’s 
great. Brown took home the music to 
‘Kelly’ and Mrs. B. fussed over it, 
and didn’t see what Mr. B. had to 
enthuse over—why he hummed it 
when he shaved. Course not; ‘Kelly’ 
in the abstract—‘rendered’ by Mrs. 
Brown in Steubenville—isn’t one, 
two, three with Annie Laurie. But the 
collective impression of ‘Kelly’ as 
rendered by one N. B. is a scream of 
Hibernian balladic art—and it sinks 
into Brown and sticks. There isn’t 
much edge off ‘Kelly,’ sure, and 
you’re due to hold at the Broadway 
until that turban thing will be un- 
seasonable. Only—and I stick to my 
point—the edge is dulling a bit along 
the line; and as there’s at best three 
months ahead, it wouldn’t do any 
harm to shake up. 

“(Speaking of ‘dulling), I saw 
‘1909’ in Buffalo a month or so ago. 
Ye gods! More ye gods! And they 
say Julian has gone across to dig up 
stuff for ‘1910.’ Hope he chokes! 

“By the way, do you think the 
finale has been improved by the last 
change? Aren’t Astarita and the Doc- 
tor lovers? As you have it now, the 
pursuit of the elephant dope is the 
whole story. Seems to me the pursuit 
of Astarita by the ‘Bachelors’ loses out 
somewhere—sort of flickers. Is that 
intentional, or did it, like most things 
in musical spectacle, just happen? 
As you had it before, the Doctor was 
captured before curtain, while now 
your picture with the Doctor seated 
and Astarita fondling the child gives 
the inference of domestic complete- 
ness rather than a bachelor hooked. 

“As a matter of preference, I be- 
lieve both the first scene and the last 
could be improved. In these days the 
star’s the thing, and I think you 
should finish singing. Folks like to 
hear you sing (you may have noticed 
it) and I believe I’d make that finale 




















center around the Star, giving her 
the lead. Think it over. I think you 
can be assured that it would be to 
the good from the front. es eer 
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The Hollenden, 
Cleveland, Monday 25th. 
“Hello, Nora Bayes! 

“Bound for ’Frisco but saw you 
were coming and came over from 
Chicago. Want to see ‘Follies’ once 
more, and then nevermore. That is, 
while you’re working ‘special.’ 

“How. things get mixed. In Chica- 
go, Friday, and dropped in at ‘Mis- 
chief. Understudy working! Last 
Monday night dropped in at Web- 
ber’s, to see how it went without 
good old Pete Dailey. There’s Blanche 
Ring doing stuff Lulu Glaser did last 
year four times better, and Lulu on 
the road with work on which Blanche 
could give her high, low, Jack and a 
black pedro. Aint these here man- 
agers awful? 

“In to see Marie Doro, Saturday 
night—which, after Nazimova in 
‘Hedda,’ Thursday, in Pittsburg, was 
a relief of large caliber. After all, 
there’s a whole bunch of soft, smooth, 
velvety, cozy comfort in the Doro 

_ style—particularly to domestically in- 
clined, sentimentally inclined chaps 
like me. This Ibsen problem stuff 
makes me want to get a tape line, a 
pair of dividers, a slide rule, two tons 
of paper and a crate of hard pencils 
and go at it—which, when one wants 
to get over to the Grill, nail the ta- 
ble way back in the corner and watch 
the procession, is an unwelcome task. 
And when Madame had thrown that 
layout of sinuosities at one for three 
hours, it justifies the first order to 
the waiter—a quart of cognac, a 
pound of red pepper and a cot in 
Ward A. 

‘What sort of goods have they cut 
for Herz next season, and who’s go- 
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ing opposite, or has that been ar- 
ranged? Whatever it is, it must have 
the Herz animation to go good; and 
somehow it runs in my coco that you 
would just about occupy the other 
corner. If the stuff has the gait— — 
about third speed forward—the two 
of you could put over something of 
importance. I like Herz—he’s a stu- 
dent; and I’m bound and determined 
you’re about due. I have word that 
you're going to stick—and I like 
stickers. You’re young, interesting, 

Not too good-looking, and magnetic. — 
Last time in New York and in Bos- 
ton, I watched your audience, and- 
they’re yours—so I wrote you that 
presumptive appeal not to ‘let down.’ 
New York audiences are 60 per cent 
successful smooth, fair folks from 
the backbone of the country—the 
other 40 per cent are dubs who don’t 
count, tuxedos and big fronts. If the 
manager or worker gets next to the 
sixty, he’s on for keeps (which is 
why, as I may conclude to tell you 
further along, I’m sort of privi- 
leged to write letters like this). On 
the road you meet the sixty again, 
mixed with another percentage that 
doesn’t get around much. Monday 
night you’ll face not less than 1000 
people who saw you on the Roof, 
each escorting one who didn’t. Mark 
my word, you'll get more satisfaction 
Monday night from your audience 
than you’ve had yet. And you're a 
wise woman who will study these 
city audiences en tour, because there 
lies all future success. Your ‘Mother’ 
Song is going to win strong, because 
the change of things since mother 
was a girl has been brought about by 
these very people—not the highball 
greatest share to-day, in getting 
into the country of the people who, 
Heaven bless ’em! preserved us from 
an awful catastrophe a year ago last 
November, and who are doing far the 
greatest share to-day, in getting 
things back again. They’re going to 
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see you to laugh, and they will be 
ready. Get to them—right up to the 
foot rail; and keep it alive. If you 
fall into the kettles, getting out to 
them, they'll carry you back on their 
shoulders and give you three and a 
tiger. It will be up to you. Fix ’em! 
“T’m going to Japan next Saturday, 
and in my trunks are five bunches of 
stuff certain men (who will some day 
provide your salary) have sent me to 
tread—one by a playmaker who would 
be vastly shocked if he knew a plain 
business man had been set to look 
over his goods. Understand, I know 
nothing of the technical art—the job 
of making the picture; but as to how 
the picture. will look to four out of 
five of those out front, there are few 
shrewd producers who do not lean a 
good deal on the judgment of some- 
body on the ‘outside.’ I helped a New 
York manager out of trouble once, 
quite by accident, and kept a pack of 
wolves off his doorstep. Since then 
he, and through him others, have 
every winter sent me several of their 
most promising ‘manuscripts. It’s not 
a little entertaining, too, to idealize 
the parts in these stories, and then, a 
month after opening drop in on the 
show and see how a miscellaneous lot 
of folks have worked them out. 
“Outside of these men, I don’t 
know ten people in the business. It’s 
better that way and I don’t want to. 
I prefer to remain the booster critic, 
unprejudiced by personal contact. 
“It’s fine to pick a comer—young, 
alert, willing, fairly serious, moder-~ 
ately aware of the work which the 
climb from mediocrity involves, and 
boost all I know how by encourage- 
ment based upon performance. That 
makes for true progress. Often my 
producer friends say: ‘How do you 
think So-and-so would do?’ or “What 
did you think of So-and-so’s work?’ 
And I duck every time. If I think 
well of ‘So-and-so,’ I tell ‘So-and-so’ 
if ‘So-and-so’ is the right sort. I don’t 
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know you. I’ve seen you twice away 
from your make-up, relaxed and rest- 
ing, both times. You look good to me, 
and I want to see you go ahead. Your 
work shows flashes of class which to 
my judgment indicates ‘the foundation 
for a structure of importance—a 
structure which will demand vigorous 
and self-confident, but steady and 
consistent work to build. Many come, 
many go, few stay—the tragedy of 
the profession in six words. Many 
reasons are given—booze, broken 
health, mental lapse—but the biggest 
and surest is failure to. think and 
work. You have chosen work which 
never lets up in its calls upon you 
and your resources—like the passing 
of time, it never quits. The success- 
ful man or woman in any line of en- 
deavor is the one who accepts the 
situation—and does not quit either. 
Once in that frame of mind the work- 
er has passed the hardest and worst 
lap of the journey. 

“Tf I wasn’t quite convinced that 
you fully understand the spirit of 
this, of course it wouldn’t be written. 

“One woman, now far up the lad- 
der, used to wear a single white flow- 
er for me, as a token that she under- 
stood. She didn’t have much good 
outside encouragement, but she was 
a wonderful woman and she pulled | 
through. So far as I could find out, 
no one had disclosed my identity to 
her—but the fourth time she wore 
the flower, she came up to the rail 
and tossed the blossom into my lap. 
And I didn’t sit close arff‘more when 
she was on. 

“You'll likely be tired to-morrow 
night, and I hope you haven’t taken 
cold on the trip—which reminds me 
that an excellent thing to do in these 
western winters is to wrap up warm- 
ly every morning and walk a couple 
of miles, rapidly enough to keep off 
the chill, but slowly enough to avoid 
abnormal breathing. 

“Good luck!” 
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Of course we couldn’t help being 
curious as to the identity of my in- 
terested friend, for it has surely been 
kind in him to make so close a study 
of my work. His one idea has been 
for me to improve myself to the ex- 
tent of my ability and the standard 
he has set up is always before me. 
Mr. Norworth and I often laugh 
about it, and if I ever indulge in an 
overdose of slang, or do anything for 
which I might be criticized, one of 
us is sure to say: “Oh, if the Mys- 
terious Stranger should hear that!” 

My friends who know about this 
one-sided correspondence, sometimes 
ask if my husband doesn’t object to 
it, but Mr. Norworth says the only 
objection he has to the letters is that 
an occasional word is written so il- 
legibly that we have to study on it a 
long time before we can make out 
what it is. 

The letters as published in THE 
GREEN BOOK ALBUM are verba- 
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tim. Not a word nor a line has been 
changed. 

Since we. have been in Vaudeville 
I have not heard from the Mysteri- 
ous Stranger. Am sorry. Am afraid 
he doesn’t approve-and I don’t like to 
go against his judgment for, nine — 
times out of ten, I think he is right. 
I wish he’d at least come up and - 
shake hands with us some time—for 
we’ve just found out who he is. 

Where do you imagine a man who 


writes as familiarly of Broadway as — ‘ 


he does, would come from? 

Guess! _ 

But you’d never hit the town in a 
thousand years! For it’s none other 
than Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Do you believe it? 

It’s true. 
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RACE PROBLEMS*”” 
™: DRAMA __e 


By EUGENE ALLING 


IKE MORALITY, the race prob- 
lem is a matter of geography. The 
thing nearest home seems always 
of the most importance; consequently 
the race problem per se is naturally a 
reference to the eternal conflict between 
American whites and the descendants 


of Africans brought to this country in 
bondage when America was young. But 
Africans and their descendants do not 
enter into the race problem of the Pacific 
coast states. The race problems of 
Canada and Mexico, our nearest neigh- 
bors, are different from our own. So 
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perhaps it is all a relic of tribal warfare 
surviving within us. At any rate, it has 
caused much bloodshed, many heart- 
aches, and a part of the general sorrow 
of the world. It has often exposed the 
basest part of human nature and laid 
bare the human passions at white heat. 
Innumerable tragedies have had racial 
distinctions and prejudices as their in- 
centive. Little wonder then, that the 
subject has been seized upon by the 
writers of plays to serve as the basis 
for pulsating dramas. 


Race Prejudice a Big Dramatic Force 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW and 
a few other “moderns” to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, love remains the 
greatest passion and the greatest force 
in modern life; and it has always been 
and will continue to be the compelling 
force in the reflection of life on the 
stage. Sir Joshua Reynolds said: “The 
greatest man is he who forms the taste 
of a nation, the next greatest is he who 
corrupts it.”” Thus next to love, the most 
potent inspiration of the human mind 
is hatred, and as all racial distinctions 
are founded upon inherited or acquired 
hatred, the dramatist is certain of his 
premises when he starts out with a love 
motif and brings into it the turmoil of 
race prejudices, follies, and weaknesses. 
The fabric he thus weaves is dramatic 
at all times, and by its very nature must 
border on tragedy. 

It might appear an easy matter to 
write a race problem drama, yet one 
must remember that the author who 
-ventures to do so must hurl himself into 
the conflict of battle, unless he be in- 
genious enough to cover his own posi- 
tion and depict characters that are cap- 
able of a dual representation, as for 
instance, Shakespeare succeeded in do- 
ing. Thus the question remains to this 
day whether Shylock is a tragical per- 
sonage, accursed by others and cursing 
his enemies—the bigoted Christian com- 
panions who enter into his life—or- if 
he was a comic conception whose an- 
guish of heart was all written down in 
a vein to bring bursts of laughter from 
‘ an Elizabethan audience, The weight of 
evidence seems to rest with the latter 
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interpretation, and that. was certainly — 
the earlier conception of the character. — 


Classic Race Problem Plays 


THIS clever manipulation of in- 
cident and character is likewise noti¢e- — 
able in “Othello,” one of the fiercest 
of all racial tragedies. Shakespeare has 
so contrived the actions and the words 
of The Moor, that instead of accentuat- 
ing the genuine tragedy of his love for 
Desdemona, sympathy is usually attract- 
ed to him and he assumes an heroic 
role. Actors also shrink from giving 
The Moor his true colors and draw 
bronze from the make-up pot instead of 
charcoal. Robert Mantell once told me 
of his thought to defy the traditions and 
make Othello appear as a negro, but on 
the grounds of “fearing an offense to 
the finer sensibilities of the audience,” 
he gave up the idea and continued the 
make-up traditions of Booth, Salvini, 
Forrest, and their predecessors. 

No consideration is usually taken of 
the question of race in Shakespeare’s 
“Antony and Cleopatra,” just as none 
is apparent in the other dramatic ver- 
sions of the life of the dusky voluptu- 
ary of Egypt; yet any drama having 
to do with Cleopatra and her various 
love affairs is a race problem drama, 
for experts in the matter declare that 
she was more than dusky, probably quite 
dark, and with that this complexion was 
combined with—red hair! So too is La 
Reine de Saba usually represented as a 
fair charmer in the Goldmark opera, yet 
Sheba’s queen was the maternal ances- 
tor of the dingy Menelik of Abyssinia, 
and as the result of the royal lady’s 
visit to King Solomon, her country has 
had a race problem on its hands for 
thousands of years. 

Likewise Aida, royal prificess of 
Ethiopia in Verdi's opera, is usually 
represented as a slightly sunburned 
beauty, no darker than her rival, Am- 
neris, princess of Egypt, for Mme. 
Eames and other famous interpreters 
of the part would not run the risk re- 
ferred to by Mantell and represent her 
in her true colors. Thus Verdi’s opera 
belongs, in this respect, to the race prob- 
lem group. 
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Modern Dramatizations of Ancient 
Theme 


THE CONFLICT between black and 
white has been most bitter in modern 
times, however, and it has naturally 
found its reflection in the drama of the 
day. The first grand impetus to the 
declaration of the problem, if not to its 
solution, was the hysterical dramatiza- 
tion of the novel “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
by Harriet Beecher Stowe, which school 
children are now taught was one 
- of the chief precipitating forces of the 
American Civil War. This drama at- 
tained a popularity perhaps unequalled 
by any other in the history of the the- 
atre. At one time during the past sum- 
mer, out of the regular theatrical 
season, it was reported that seven com- 
panies were touring the country with 
this single attraction. 

Mrs. Stowe’s work, while serving a 
purpose in its day, was quite as sensa- 
tional and untrue, as the conditions de- 
picted by an exploiter of “the other 
side,” Thomas Dixon, Jr., who has kept 
the racial gates ajar by his dramatized 
, novels, “The Clansman,” and “The 
Leopard’s Spots.” Dion Boucicault had 
no thought of preaching when he wrote 
“The Octoroon,” and was seeking only 
for dramatic effect, but he struck a 
powerful human note in the problem 
when he conveyed the thought that a 
man can be a man whatever his race 
or color, and that a woman. with negro 
blood in her veins can love, hate and 
suffer, the same as on occasion other 
women can love, hate and suffer. 

Mark Twain seemed to be taking ad- 
vantage of “dramatic possibilities” 
rather than endeavoring to teach a 
moral in “Puddin’ Head Wilson”— 
which, however, contained several 
scenes of intense power. The same may 
be said of “Kit, the Arkansaw Traveler” 
and of a recent product, “The Great 
Question,” which never attracted much 
attention in the world of the theatre. 


“The Nigger”—“Madame Chrysan- 
théme” 


LATEST of all and with the most 
blatant title, is “The Nigger” by Edward 


Sheldon. This met with considerable 
success at The New Theatre last season 
and this year is being played throughout 
the country by Guy Bates Post, who 
created the part of a southern governor 
who attempts to do his duty and as a 
result, hears from a threatening black- 
mailer that one of his maternal ances- 
tors was a negro, The drama is perhaps 
more outspoken and realistic upon cer- 
tain delicate points than its predeces- 
sors, and thus becomes one of the grim- 
mest tragedies written by an American 
playwright. 

Some time ago the world became fa- 
miliar with the pathetic story, “Madame 
Chrysanthéme,” by Pierre Loti, relating 
the pathos in the life of a Japanese 
geisha who loved a French naval officer 
unwisely and too well. She was not good 
enough to become a “white man’s wife,” 
so she was thrown aside like a broken 
toy and forgotten. Then with question- 
able taste, John Luther Long launched 
his story of “Madam Butterfly;” this 
was sumptuously staged by David Bel- 
asco and in the capable hands of 
Blanche Bates, carried to a success that 
inspired Giacomo Puccini to immortal- 
ize the theme in music. A race problem 
drama it was and:a race problem opera 
it remains, the anguish of a breaking 
heart caused by a bronze skin being de- 
picted by the viols and to an accompani- 
ment of gongs. 

“Strongheart” introduced the Indian 
race problem and the struggle of a noble 
mind against the passions of the Cau- 
casian, an idea borrowed perhaps from 
Joseph Arthur’s “The Cherry Pickers” 
—in which a Hindoo figured as the op- 
pressed on account of color. “The 
Squaw Man” and “The, Silent Call” 
were built upon the same theme of the 
eternal conflict, 

“For the east is east, and the west is 
west,” sings Kipling, declaring that the 
two shall never meet. In life the struggle 
is world-wide and it is therefore so in 
the drama also. 


Comedy of Racial Conflicts 


IN THE same connection, it is in- 
teresting to note how the comedy of the 
present has come up out of the tragedy 
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of the past. It is an astounding “evolu- 
tion” in. the drama: divorce and evi- 
dences of infidelity are interpreted as 
comedy; the slapstick is comedy; em- 
barrassment caused by race or color is 
comedy. Yet to our forefathers, the 
Greeks, anything that caused pain or 
unhappiness was tragedy. A wave of 
keener intelligence is sweeping over the 
audiences of the land, however, and 
happily many of the worst displays of 
callousness are being driven from the 
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stage. The Irishman with the green 

whiskers and the hod-carrier clown are 
disappearing. America is still typified — 
by the impossible New Englander who — 

talks through his nose and spurts to- 
bacco juice in the corner; England is 
represented by the mincing putty-head 
with a monocle and imperfect speech; 
but the offensive types are withdrawing, 
one by one. All of them are inspirations 
of race prejudice and national igno- 
rance. 














A WORD FROM BARRIE 


J. M. BARRIE, the distinguished novelist and playwright, is of a somewhat retir- 
ing temperament, but on occasions he none the less delights his friends with gleams 
of the same whimsical humor which is so attractive in his stories and plays. His 
literary intimates and those with whom he has come in contact in the preparation 
of his plays, treasure these bits of drollery highly and one regrets that these 
fugitive flashes of wit cannot be recorded more adequately. 
A joyous instance of the sort came to illuminate the darkness which had settled 
upon the rehearsal of one of Barrie’s plays. Things had gone badly that day and 
a the fault seemed obviously to be that of the too exigent stage manager who was 
-_ directing the rehearsal. That gentleman had asked too much of the actors, had ex- 
_ pected them to make each movement put elaborate meanings across the footlights, 
to convey whole histories by the quiver of an eyelash. 

He had heckled and hectored a certain Mr. Brown until that excellent actor 
was on the point of homicidal mania; Barrie had solemnly watched and silently 
listened. At lenght, however, he supplemented a final direction to one of the stage 
director’s lectures. 

“And I say, Mr. Brown!” he called out in accents suspiciously like those of the 
master of ceremonies. “When you go up stage after that last speech, you must be 
sure to show by the appearance of your back, that you’ve an aunt in Shropshire.” 
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THE WINNING HAND > 


BY WILL A. 


PAGE 


AIDED AND ABETTED BY ROY L. McCARDELL 


WHEN Will A. Page and Roy 


L. McCardell, 
World,” put their heads together, something worth laughing at should result. 


humorists of ‘“‘The Sun” and ‘“ The 
For the 


benefit of readers it may be well to note that Harold Dogstory was invented by Mr. 
Page and Willie Iron Hand by Mr. McCardell. 


CHAPTER I 
CLEO’S DRAMATIC DEBUT 


O-NIGHT shall be the greatest 
night of my career. It will be the 
apotheosis of artistic acting. I shall 

take this great city and crush it—liter- 
ally crush it—in the hollow of my hand. 
I shall play upon its emotions as I would 
upon a violin, and when I have thrilled 
it, made it vibrate with my tense, pas- 
sionate acting, I shall break the spell, 
and leave them, limp and wondering, 
in their seats, All this, and more, will I 
do tonight, David Dedhead, or my 
name is not Cleo de Courcelle.” 

So spoke the haughty and imperious 
star, seated alone with the great mana- 
ger in her dressing room in the Paragon 
Theatre, ready for her first appearance 
in the new problem play “The Shrines 


of Reno.” 
“Yes,” said David Dedhead, “we 


ought to get ’em coming, for Harold 
Dogstory’s advance press work for this 
play has been aces.” 

A sneer curled the haughty lip of 
Cleo de Courcelle as she nervously 
tapped the floor of her dressing room 
with the sole of her jeweled slipper. 

“Would you compare the vapid ful- 
minations of a cheap press-agent with 
the anticipated artistry.«of America’s 
most noted neurasthenic star?” she in- 
quired, haughtily. 

“Somebody’s been bulling you, kid,” 
said the great manager, firmly but 
kindly. “Harold Dogstory has. pulled 
more dead ones out of the discard in 
one season, than could be saved by all 
the artistic temperaments in skirts that 
ever planted their friends in front row 
seats on a first night. Why, look what 
he did when he got ‘The Girl in the 
Pink Stockings’ raided by. the police in 
Trenton! That show is a cheese from 
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rise to fall, and yet after his press work, 
eight companies are playing it and it 
will be done in stock when ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ is in the store-house.” 

“Tf such is your opinion, there can be 
no further discussion between us,” re- 
torted Miss de Courcelle, proudly. “And 
now, Mr. Dedkead, will you withdraw 
and allow me a moment to go over my 
lines, as I have not yet decided how I 
will interpret my scene at the end of the 
second act, when I enter the villain’s 
rooms at midnight to defend my honor.” 


CHAPTER II 
THE WEAVING OF THE WEB 


“Remember,” said Ironhand, the head 
usher, as he called his cohorts together 
for their last instructions, while the 
audience were painfully finding their 
seats by mental telepathy, and what re- 
membrance they had of the diagram 
shown them by the ticket speculators— 
“Remember,” he repeated, “that if a 
guy as much as drops a cane after Miss 
de Courcelle goes off, that means a 
scene call, or there aint none of you that 
will be slipped something for your 
cakes. Broadway has seldom witnessed 
such a knockout as we are going to 
put over to-night, and I’ve got rea- 
sons of my own why I want this thing 
to go big. See?” 

Suddenly a look of horror overcame 
the pale, handsome features of William 
Ironhand, as his glance fell upon the 
stalwart assistant who led the applause 
and the people to their seats in the 
family circle. ~ 

“What’s the. matter with you, 
Hickey ?” he demanded, hoarsely. “Your 
right mitt’s tied up like a tamale.” 

“T got a sore t’umb,” answered the 
abashed Hickey. 

“Well, the only thing that'll save your 
job, providing you regain the proper 
use of your hands, is for you to run out 
to the corner and get Tony, the boot- 
black, to take your place and tell him 
to bring two of his wooden backed 
brushes with him. This show has got 
to get over,” said Ironhand, the head 
usher, with a grim gleam in his clear, 
cold eye. 
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CHAPTER III 
A DAUGHTER OF DESTINY 


The play began. All the wealth and 
fashion, all the best people of New York © 
—who never allow themselves to be 
amused or interested at the theatre, no 
matter how much they have paid the 
speculators for their seats—were there. 
Yet as scene followed scene, and situa- 
tion trod upon the heels of situation, 
the interest and enthusiasm became 
fiercer and fiercer, rose higher and 
higher, more uproarious than ever. De- 
spite the efforts of the “death watch,” 
sitting with grim visages, which relaxed 
only to sneer or smile sardonically, de- 
spite the snoring of old Bill Blizzard, the 
dean of the critics, in the second row 
center aisle seat, despite the scornful 
snickers'of Freddy Fatface, the most 
caustic boy reviewer that ever panned 
a play, despite the absence of two of 
the well-known critics who had always 
led the applause and mutmured “That’s 
good” at every dramatic pause in the 
play (because they were on the mana- 
ger’s payroll)—despite all this, Iron- 
hand, the head usher, was a true prophet. 

The play was a knockout. 

The morning papers came out with 
head-lines, over the dramatic columns: 


“THE SHRINES OF RENO” 
SPELLS “$UCCE$$” FOR 
CLEO DE COURCELLE! 


And “The Shrines of Reno” was such 
a tumultuous triumph for Cleo de 
Courcelle, America’s foremost neuras- 
thenic star, that not once during the 
performance did it ever occur to anyone 
present to call, “Author, Author!” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SCIMITAR OF CIRCUMSTANCE 


Alotie in her luxurious nest in the 
Pneumonia Apartments, Cleo de Cour- 
celle reclined upon a beautiful purple 
divan, smoking a perfumed Russian 
cigarette held carelessly between her 
delicately tapering fingers, and smiled. 

It had been three weeks since she had 
scored her memorable triumph at David 
Dedhead’s theatre, and life was indeed 
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sweet to this fair young creature, the 
idol of the hour, who nightly was greeted 
with such volume of applause as had 
never been known in the annals of the 
stage. Truly was she America’s fore- 
most neurasthenic actress. 

And now indeed, it was a moment of 
greater triumph to her, for she was even 
then awaiting the coming of the great 
Dedhead himself—he who seldom saw 
anyone even at his theatre, but who was 
now hastening toward her in a taxicab 
to answer her imperious summons. 

Felice Flannagan, her French maid, 
entered and said: 

“Mr. Dedhead is here, madame.” 

“Admit him,” she replied, with a 
bored and indifferent air, and the next 
moment the great manager had entered 
the apartment of the celebrated actress. 

“Well, kid,” he remarked, genially, 
“what is it this time? Spill it, spill it!” 

“Pray restrain your boisterous man- 
ner,” replied the. imperious. star, icily. 
“You are not putting on two-a-day 
stock in Wilmington, Delaware, just 
now.” 

The great Broadway manager winced 
at this allusion to a humiliating period 
in his past. 

“Nix, nix, Baby doll, on the rough 
stuff,” exclaimed the manager, half en- 
treatingly. “First thing you know, I'll 
start to pulling some of this ‘Oh, what 
I know about you!’ stuff, and then we'll 
be mixing it.” 

The great actress vouchsafed no re- 
ply, and dropped the subject. 

“T have summoned you,” she said, 
after a pause, “to inform you that the 
clumsy efforts of Harold Dogstory, 
your press-agent, to secure me notoriety 
in the newspapers are repugnant to an 
innate sense of refinement; they fill me 
with disgust and chagrin. I have no 
doubt he is a worthy person, but the 
time has come when you must choose 
between us. Harold Dogstory must go.” 

The manager gazed in amazement. 

“But look here, kid,” he gasped. 
“He’s pilled plenty of hot press stuff 
about you and the show; we're turning 
people away every night, and they said 
at the Ten O’clock Club that his latest 
stunt of marrying you to a hop-fiend 
Chinese Prince was a hummer.” 
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Miss de Courcelle rose from the semi- 
recumbent attitude she had assumed, 
carelessly flicked the ashes from her 
cigarette, and responded coldly: 

“You must discharge him if you want 
me. I—yes, I—draw the people to the 
theatre. They are not influenced by the 
idiotic balderdash and senseless drivel 
handed out by your press-agent, and 
even if they are drawn to the theatre by 
him, I send them away satisfied. That is 
the answer—the applause that nightly 
greets me at my every entrance, which 
brings me back to the stage again and 
again. Furthermore, you must give me 
$20 more a week and let Harold Dog- 
story’s last effort be to blazon forth the 
report to the newspapers that you have 
raised my salary to $1,000 a week be- 
cause of the success I have scored.” 

Rising abruptly, Miss de Courcelle 
started to draw on her gloves, thus in- 
dicating to the amazed manager that she 
wished to terminate the interview. 

“But—” he gasped. 

“T cannot argue with you further,” 
she said icily. 

“Felice, tell them to send my motor 
around, I am going out.” 


CHAPTER V 
A MASTER OF MIGHT 


It was in the artistic atelier of the 
great manager David Dedhead, and 
Harold Dogstory, with purple ink marks 
from his mimeograph still on his horny 
hands, faced his employer with a stunned 
expression. 

“Why this skirt is sore on you, Har- 
old, gets me,” said the manager. “But 
her ulti-tomatum to me is, that I shall 
give you your two weeks’ notice or 
take hers. How did you ever get in 
Dutch with her, anyway?” 

“She played ingenue with the Brook- 
lyn Stock ten-twent-thirt last year, 
and I only mentioned the leading lady, 
—who was the manager’s wife—in the 
accounts I sent out to the press of the 
pink teas served to the audience on the 
stage after the Tuesday matinées.” 

“Shuff,” said the astute manager, © 
significantly. “I’m sorry to break it to 
you, Bo, but you’re canned.” 

















“T recognize your position as fully as 
I regret my own,” responded our hero, 
manfully choking back a sob as he’ 
thought of his wife, Katherine, and 
their little dog in the Harlem flat. “We 
press-agents, by the genius of our liter- 
ary abilities and because the penny pa- 
pers fall for anything about the women 
of the stage, make these toadstool stars 
over night, and then they get a swelled 
bean and say our work is rough, and 
that their success is only the public’s 
recognition of their histrionic artistry.” 

“But what gets my goat,” said the 
great manager, drumming dismally on 
his rosewood desk, “is that she also stood 
me up for twenty more bucks a week. I 
don’t mind losing you, and you’re not 
so bad at that, but twenty more iron 
men every week means something to 
me.” 

Harold Dogstory tiptoed softly across 
the room, and cautiously closed the door. 

“Listen!” he said, in a tense whisper. 
“And I will wise you to a way whereby 
I’ll save you the cost of her increase in 
salary, and incidentally prove to you 
that it is my good press work, and not 
Cleo de Courcelle’s bad acting, that is 
turning them away from your show 
even in hot weather.” 

Bending over, he whispered his 
scheme into the eager ear of the great 
manager. 

For Harold Dogstory, prince of press- 
agents, had noted a three. carat sparkler 
on the left little finger of William Iron- 
hand, the head usher and he knew what 
he knew. Harold Dogstory was not a 
member of the Beamed Ceiling Club. 
He had a head on his shoulders, and 
not a wooden one. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE PIVOT OF THE PLOT 


Harold Dogstory’s next coup was 
pulled off in the press, and every board- 
ing house in Harlem and every woman’s 
club in the country was agog over the 
printed story that Cleo de Courcelle, 
“the celebrated actress and ardent suf- 
fragette,” had demanded the employ- 
ment of girl ushers at the Paragon The- 
atre where she nightly triumphed as 
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America’s foremost neurasthenic actress 
in the stirring problem play, “The 
Shrines of Reno.” 

That night, when William Ironhand 
reported for work, he was told by Har- 
old Dogstory himself that his services 
were no longer required. He and Hickey, 
whose sore thumb had entirely healed, 
and Tony the bootblack, whose wooden 
backed brushes had proved invaluable 
in augmenting the applause, were all 
curtly informed with the other ushers, 
that young ladies would thereafter guide 
patrons to their seats. 

The audience filed in silently, and 
were shown tg their right seats by the 
new lady ushers, who did not insist 
upon having their palms crossed with 
silver, Although Cleo de Courcelle had 
protested against women ushers in front, 
claiming they made her nervous, David 
a the great manager, had stood 

rm. 

“You had your way about giving 
Harold Dogstory the gate,” he said. 
“Besides, I get the girl ushers twenty a 
week cheaper!” and he winked signifi- 
cantly. 

The curtain rose on the first act. 
Minor actors came and went, the plot 
made its first appearance and then thick- 
ened; there was an expectant hush as 
Cleo de Courcelle made her entrance. 

Cleo stepped upon the stage in a bow- 
er of roses, from the property motor 
car, and as she had done night after 
night and at two matinées weekly, pre- 
pared to bow her acknowledgment of 
the furious outburst of applause with 
which she was invariably received. 

But nothing happened. 

Not even a hand clap. 

The actress stood for a moment 
stunned, amazed, aghast at the stony 
reception, the absolute indifference with 
which the audience received her, in 
such startling contrast to the receptions 
that had been accorded her nightly un- 
der the astute direction of her friend, 
Ironhand, the head usher. Then, with a 
great effort at self control, she drew 
herself together and went on with the 
scene, confident that Ironhand, before 
the show was over, would be on the job, 
even if he had to pay for seats to see 
that she got her curtain calls. 
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But the act ended, as it began, in 
stony silence, for the girl ushers, having 
received no instructions, failed to give 
the audience its cue to applaud. At first 
glance, with feminine intuition, they 
had each and all mentally resolved that 
the star was a stuck up thing, and won- 
dered how she had ever achieved her 
present position. As for Ironhand and 
his cohorts, Harold Dogstory personally 
refused them admittance to the show. 


CHAPTER VII 
LAUREL WREATHS AND OLIVE BRANCHES 


Recovering from the bitter humilia- 
tion of her crushing defeat after three 
hours of hysterics in her dressing room, 
Cleo de Courcelle, America’s foremost 
neurasthenic actress, by grace of Har- 
old Dogstory, realized at last the power 
of the press. 

Facing the situation in a manner 
worthy of a wise but wounded woman, 
she sent word by Felice Flannagan, her 
French maid, that she would like to see 
both her manager and her press-agent, 


if they would be kind enough to come to 
wer, = ~- 
Terms of honorable compromise were 
agreed upon in the interview that fol- 
lowed, Harold Dogstory was re-engaged 
on a yearly contract at a salary increased 
by $20 a week; Miss de Courcelle 
agreed to pay it herself. It was also 
agreed that the girl ushers were to be 
dismissed, for as the manager said, “If 
they kept up that coffin trimmer indif- 
ference, they would crab any show.” 
Ironhand, the head usher, and his help- 
ers, including Tony the bootblack, were 
ordered back on the job, and the tri- 
umphal engagement of “The Shrines of 
Reno,” and Cleo de Courcelle, Ameri- 
ca’s foremost neurasthenic actress, was 
resumed. 
{(L’ Envoi) 

And now the proudest possession in 
all of Harold Dogstory’s souvenirs of 
success, is a diamond studded gold 
watch that bears the inscription: 

To 
Harold Dogstory, 
The man who made me famous 
Cleo de Courcelle. 
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No. II—NAPOLEON AND ane GEORGES 


N the prosperous days of the Con- 

sulate, when Napoleon took an all 

too brief respite from war and led 
France along the brilliant paths of peace, 
a girl of tender youth and statuesque 
beauty made a triumphant début at the 
Theatre Francais, playing the grand 
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roles of tragedy. The First Consul, al- 
ways a connoisseur and a constructive 
patron of the stage, came, saw and was 
conquered ; the young goddess bewitched 
the Man of Destiny. Thenceforward 
Mlle. Georges, as this débutante was 
known, added to her artistic prestige 
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the glamour of historic fame; she will 
always be remembered as “a favorite of 
Napoleon.” 

The relationship between the master- 
ful Corsican and the actress was more 
than a sordid and venal one. Napoleon 
was notorious for callous amours; there 
was little romance in his numerous 
loves; and yet a thread of idyl, of 
pretty sentiment altogether strange to 
his grim character, runs through the 
story of his dalliance with Mlle. 
Georges. To him she was “my little 
Georgina,” tenderly petted and caressed 
while the relationship endured and 
ever afterward held in affection. For 
her the association meant reverence, 
high patriotism, hero-worship ; she gave 
a devoted passion that typified the idol- 
atry of the whole nation. Other women 
upon whom the Napoleonic fancy set- 
tled in a brief caprice—Mme. Branchu, 
known as “the vestal of the Opera,” 
Miles. Duchenois, Bourgoin and Leverd 
of the Theatre Francais, and various 
beauties of the court—cried out upon 
their patron as a monster and a tyrant 
after their dismissal; but not so with 
Mile. Georges. Between her and tlie 
First Consul, afterwards Emperor, it 
was a matter of sentiment, with her free 
from self-seeking, and with him un- 
marred by brutality. 


Would Go with Napoleon to St. 
Helena 


TEN years after the affair had 
been broken off, in the Hundred Days 
which ended with Waterloo, she sent 
word to the Emeror that she had cer- 
tain papers compromising the Duke of 
Otranto (Fouché). When his emis- 
sary returned from the appointment 
with her, Napoleon asked: 

“She didn’t tell you that she was in 
low water, I suppose?” 

“No, Sire, she merely spoke of her 
desire to restore the papers to your Maj- 
esty.” 

“T understand. I also know that she 
is in difficulties. You will give her- 20,- 
000 francs from my purse.” 

That was at a time when Napoleon 
needed all the sinews of war at his 
command, but he was quick to make a 
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tactful sacrifice for the sake of his one- 
time “little Georgina.” And she, after 
Waterloo, when Napoleon saw nothing 
but treason and desertion about him, 
requested the honor of accompanying 
him into his exile-upon the lonely, heat- 
smitten rock of St. Helena. 

In very truth, neither of them had 
forgotten, though ten tumultuous years 
of war and turmoil had passed since 
their romantic days. Each was ready to 
give aid and support in the other’s 
hour of need, for the sake of their sweet 
memories ; and no matter what else may 
be said of Napoleon’s or Mile. Georges’ 
morals, toward one another they dis- 
played a loyalty worthy of an emperor 
and a player-queen. 


A Daughter of the Stage 


MLLE. GEORGES was born Febru- 
ary 23, 1787, her father being manager 
and orchestra leader of a nomadic 
provincial troupe in which her mother 
played soubrette rdles. Baptismally, 
the future favorite of Napoleon was 
Marie-Josephine Weymer, but as her 
sobriquet of the theatre she chose her 
father’s given name of Georges and by 
it alone she was known. She went on 
the stage at the age of five, and dis- 
played such talent as a child that she 
became the special protégée of Mlle. 
Raucourt, a veteran of the Theatre 
Francais, under whose auspices she 
made a début at that famous playhouse, 
November 23, 1802, as Clytemnestra in 
“Iphigenia at Aulis.” She was then only 
sixteen years old. Within a single season, 
however, she was transformed from a 
timid country maiden into a leading 
tragedienne, courted by princes and 
toasted for her beauty by“all Paris. 

Even in her novitiate she was intro- 
duced into the Napoleonic circle. Mlle. 
Raucourt had the entrée into Consular 
society, and being an inveterate gadder, 
whirled her young prodigy about with 
her to dinners and receptions where the 
notables congregated. Although Mlle. 
Georges did not meet Napoleon until 
after her début; she was in touch with 
his family as a student, The following 
passage in her memoirs curiously fore 
shadows the romance to come: 




















There were incessant visits; the Minis- 
ters came, then all the family of the First 
Consul—Lucien (Napoleon’s brother) 
who, like the First Cannel only loved 
tragedy; the eminent Mme. Bacchiochi, a 
thin and delicate woman who was very 
much in the Consul’s confidence. We 
often lunched at her house with the Con- 
sul’s mother and Lucien. Then after- 
wards I had to recite. Lucien used to 
take part in the performances, giving me 
my cues and frequently playing whole 
scenes by himself. 


The First Appearance of Mlle. 
Georges 


THE débuts of new actresses at 
the Theatre Frangais were great events 
at that time, because of the keen interest 
which Napoleon took in that institution. 
Mile, Georges’ premiére was stormy; 
the crowded house was divided into two 
camps—one, the adherents of Mlle. Rau- 
court and her neophyte, the other, 
partisans of M. Legouvé and his pupil, 
Mlle. Duchenois. The First Consul was 
present with Josephine; here he first 
saw the beauty whom he afterwards 
wooed. 

Mile. Georges was supported by the 
great Talma, who became her life-long 
friend. She made a favorable impression 
in her first scene, but then, feeling the 
suppressed animosity of her rival’s 
friends and of a clique banded against 
Talma, stage-fright descended upon her. 
She struggled along bravely, however, 
receiving messages from her. instruct- 
ress, who occupied a box, after every 
scene, Mlle. Raucourt’s communica- 
tions ran in this strain: 

“Tt is going well. Keep firm. There 
is a cabal. Don’t be afraid, but keep on 
trembling just the same.” 

In the fourth act she was interrupted 
with murmurs of disapproval. For a 
moment the girl lost her head; then she 
heard Mile. Raucourt call out, “Begin 
again, Georgina;” she saw the First 
Consul join in applause friendly to her ; 


and after two attempts, she carried the | 


speech through above the uproar during 
which some of her supporters undertook 
to punch the heads of the hissing foe. 
It ended as a success; the First Consul 
and Josephine sent compliments to Mile. 
Raucourt upon her talented pupil. 


GREAT LOVE STORIES OF THE THEATRE 






French Graces and Grecian Forms 


M. GEOFFROY, the dramatic critic 
of the Journal des Débats, chronicled ~ 
the début as follows: 


Preceded upon the stage by an extra- 
ordinary reputation for beauty, Mlle. 
Georges has not appeared beneath her 
reputation; her face unites to French 
graces the regularity and nobility of Gre- 
cian forms; her figure is that of the 
sister of Apollo when she advances on 
the banks of Eurotas, surrounded by her 
nymphs and raising her head above them. 
Her whole person is made to be offered 
as a model to Guerin’s chisel. When she 
caused the first line of ‘her part to be 
heard, the ear was not as favorable to her 
as the eyes; the inseparable trouble of 
such a moment had altered her voice, 
naturally flexible, wide of compass and 
sonorous; some defects which could be 
remarked in the acting and diction must 
be attributed to the same cause, all of 
which, however, can be easily corrected. 
A girl of sixteen who appeared for the 
first time before such a large and im- 
posing assembly could not have the full 
use of her faculties; it is sufficient that 
in the first appearance she showed the 
happiest disposition and the germ of a 
great actress. One must wait and not 
extinguish by carping severity a good 
talent ready to develop itself. Her very 
faults have a noble origin; they belong 
to an impetuosity and an ardor which 
she does not yet know how to regulate, 
which precipitates her delivery and 
movements; for in that beautiful body 
there is a soul impatient to pour itself 
out. She is not a statue of Parian 
marble; she is Pygmalion’s Galatea, full 
of warmth and life, and in some way op- 
pressed by the crowd of new sensations 
which are rising in her bosom. 


The Idol of Paris 


THEN came new roles in other 
tragedies — “Tancréde,” “L’Orpheline 
de la Chine,” and “Phédre”—all of them 
received with enthusiasm. The girl- 
tragedienne became the idol of Paris; 
she was féted like a princess. Josephine 
sent hér a cloak for the- costume in 
“Phédre,” Napoleon contributed a purse 
of 3,000 francs after seeing the per- 
formance. But with all this success she 
kept on living like a simple bourgeoise 
maiden with her parents. Lucien Bona- 
parte offered her a handsome estab- 
lishment but: she declined. 

“What is the good of your house to 
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' me without my people?” is the comment 
made upon Lucien’s proposal in her 
naive memoirs. “Why, I should die 
- there! I don’t want it and refuse it with 
all my heart.” 

A Polish nobleman, Prince Sapieha, 
became interested in her, in a platonic 
way, and showered gifts upon her, even 
providing a handsome establishment, 
with horses and a carriage, for herself 
and family. According to the etiquette 
of the day, his tributes were “to the 
artiste,” and they were accepted by 
Mile. Georges “as an artiste.” The 
prince seems to have taken a generous 
paternal interest in the girl; and cer- 
tainly he did much to make her early 
career comfortable. 


“Mr. Curling Papers” 


SHE was, of course, besieged by 
more selfish admirers. One of them an- 
nounced himself at her dressing-room 
as Mr. Curling Papers, declared him- 
self a hair-dresser, and asked permission 
to arrange her coiffure. This was 
granted, in order to get rid of him, and 
then he was shown the door, But when 
Mile. Georges’ maid removed: the curl- 
ing papers which the apparent madman 
had used, she found that they were 
S00 franc notes—twenty in all. Mr. 
Curling Papers was some _lovesick 
banker incog. But this Zeus of the 
counting room found Mlle. Georges no 
easy Danae, responsive to his shower of 
gold. 

All this time Napoleon was much in 
the girl’s mind ; he was her chosen hero. 
She had almost lost her heart to the 
‘First Consul from seeing him in his box 
at her performances. By quoting in. her 
memoirs a conversation between herself 
and Prince Sapieha, she practically con- 
fesses as much: 

“Ts the First Consul, then, so fond of 
tragedy?” asked her patron, “He goes 
nearly every time.” 

“Tt is true, but Talma always played 
with me,” she answered, “and the First 
Consul is very fond of Talma. As for 
me, I feel more animated when I see 
him in his box, and he knows it. He 
must see himself sometimes among those 
_ great heroes; I am sure he talks with 
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them. He is so great, too; grandeur 
suits him so well, and how handsome he 
is! I should like to see him and speak 
to him. I am told his voice and speech 
are very soft. And what a pretty little 
hand!” 

“My dear, you are mad about your 
First Consul.” 

“No, I am not mad about him,” she 
protested. “I like and admire him the 
same as everybody else. You see, when 
he enters his box, the women rise and 
applaud him, but still they are not mad 
about him. It is enthusiasm.” 


The First Meeting 


THEN came the first meeting—at 
Napoleon’s own command. One even- 
ing, upon returning home after a per- 
formance as Clytemnestra, she found 
the First Consul’s chief valet, Constant, 
waiting for her with the polite request 
that she visit his master the next even- 
ing at Saint-Cloud, to receive his con- 
gratulations. She was_ sophisticated 
enough to understand all the possibili- 
ties which that message contained ; and 
embarrassment overwhelmed her. She 
did not know what answer to make, 
but finally, as she says—“I confess cu- 
riosity settled it, or self-love; how do 
I know?” 

She did not have a performance the 
next evening, but she went to the theatre 
and waited in a box. At eight o’clock 
Constant appeared, and quietly escorted 
her into a carriage, Often during the 
long drive she said to the valet: 

“T am dying of fear. You would do 
well to take me back home and to tell 
the First Consul that I am indisposed. 
Do that, and I promise you to come 
another time.” sf 

They reached the palace by a seclud- 
ed garden approach, and_ entered 
through an open French window at 
which Roustan, Napoleon’s Mameluke 
bodyguard, was waiting. Then Mile. 
Georges found herself alone in a large, 
brilliantly lighted boudoir; Presently 
a door opened noiselessly; the First 
Consul stood before her in the familiar 
costume—green uniform with red fac- 
ings, white ‘satin knee-breeches, silk 
stockings, his hat under his arm. 
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The Tragedienne and the First 
Consul 


HE TOOK her by the hand gracious- 
ly, seated her on a sofa, raised. her veil 
and carelessly threw it un the floor, and 
then began an amiable conversation. 
Mile, Georges records his method of 
breaking the ice and putting her at ease 
in this fashion: 

“How your hand trembles! Are you 
afraid of me, then? Do I seem terrible 
to you? I found you exceedingly beauti- 
ful yesterday, madam, and I wished to 
compliment you. I am more amiable and 
polite than you, as you see.” 

“How is that, monsieur ?” 

“T sent you a remittance of three 
thousand francs after seeing you in 
“Emilie,” as a proof of the pleasure 
you gave me. I hoped you would ask 
permission to present yourself to thank 
me. But the beautiful and haughty 
Emitie did not come.” 

“I did not dare to take the liberty.” 

“Oh, a poor excuse! Were you afraid 
of me?” 

“Yes.” 

“And now?” 

“Still more.” 

He found her timidity amusing, and 
with pleasant, informal talk tried to as- 
sure her that he was no ogre. Then he 
began to quiz her on all the details of 
her life, leading up to a demand whence 
came the expensive gown she was wear- 
ing. Without reserve she told him of 
Prince Sapieha’s attentions. 

“That is good; you do not lie,” he 
said. “You will come and see me again? 
Promise me.” . 

And so they talked on, in a lover-like 
vein, until five o’clock in the morning, 
when she said: 

“T should like to. go.” 

“You must be tired, my dear Geor- 
gina. Good-by until to-morrow then. 
You will come?” 

“Yes, gladly. You are too kind and 
gracious for one not to love you, and I 
love you with all my heart.” 


Bonaparte in a Rage 


HELPING her to put on her shawl 
and veil, Napoleon bade her good-night 
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with a kiss on the forehead. Then like 
a silly child, she burst out laughing, 
with the. words: 

“You have just kissed Prince Sap- 
ieha’s veil.” 

Her tactless remark unleashed the 
Napoleonic storm of wrath. He tore 
the veil into bits ; he trampled the shawl 
underfoot. A little crystal ring, inclos- 
ing some lle. Raucourt’s gray hairs, 
was jerked frou. her finger and crushed 
by his heel. After the outbreak the ty- 
rant resumed his aspect of wooer, say- 
ing: 

“Dear Georgina, you must not have 
anything except what comes from me.” 

He rang for Constant and gave orders. 
A white cashmere shaw! and lace veil 
were brought to replace the offending 
gifts of Prince Sapieha, and in her ears, 
as recompense for the shattered keep- 
sake ring, he placed two superb dia- 
monds., Then he sent her away, after 
compelling her to repeat her promise 
for the next day. Upon the homeward 
drive the sedulous valet fell asleep, 
snoring terrifically, but the girl was far 
from slumber. She was facing the crisis 
of her life and trying to think it out. 

“T thought the Consul very charming 
but very violent,” says her memoir. 
“It is to be nothing but an existence of 
slavery. I am going to give myself with- 
out the least hope of liberty, and I am 
very fond of my independence. Shall I 
return to-morrow as I promised him? 
I am undecided. He pleases me; I find 
him so kind and gentle with me. But 
how do I know it is not a caprice? It 
would be very sad and humiliating to 
be deserted.” 


Talma Advises 


SHE discussed the problem with 
Talma during the day. He told her that 
she was mad to hesitate. 

“But he is the First Consul and I am 
a strolling player,” she answered. “He 
thinks of nothing but glory, and do you 
believe that glory goes with love? No; 
I want some one to be in love with me. 
Should I be happy if I came to love the 
Consul, to be near him only when he 
orders, when it pleases him? See, Tal- 
ma, it is slavery.” 
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“Well, then, get married.” 

“That’s nice advice to give me. I fear 
slavery, and you wish me to marry!” 

So Talma delivered his ultimatum 
and she accepted it. 

“You will go this evening to Saint- 
Cloud, It is your destiny; follow it. If 

‘you do not go, you will do something 
stupid which will be very serious for 
you.” 

Thus, urged by her great colleague, 
she kept her promise to Napoleon, and 
when the carriage arrived at the palace 
she found him waiting for her. To quote 
again from her memoirs, a document of 
historical: value : 


He loaded me with tenderness, but 
with such delicacy, with such a re- 
strained ardor, always respecting the 
modest emotions of a young girl. My 
heart experienced an unknown feeling; 
it beat with force. I was attracted in 
spite of myself. I loved the great man 
who was surrounding me with such con- 
sideration, who was not rough and who 
bowed to a child’s caprices. 


At St. Cloud 


SHE informed him that in spite 
of his high station, she did not intend 
to be a plaything; he answered that she 
would be his “favorite plaything.” And 
again he yielded to her pleas for post- 
ponement. A rendezvous was fixed for 
the next night, after she had appeared 
in “Cinna,” the performance of which 
he would attend, 

When she came upon the stage the 
First Consul had not arrived ; she looked 
at his empty box, and her heart sank. 
Feeling herself already abandoned, she 
. began to bungle the rdle in her despair. 
Finally, however, she heard frantic ap- 
plause; the people’s hero had entered. 
Then her playing seemed inspired. 

‘Again the carriage drive by night to 
Saint-Cloud; again the quiet boudoir 
and the waiting lover. When they parted 
she said: 

“T am afraid of loving you too much. 
You are not made for me, I know, and 
I shall suffer. That is written—you will 


see. 
The Jealousy of Josephine 


TALMA, also an idolater of the 
Consul, was the only confidant of 
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Mile. Georges; and yet people began 
to gossip. Her colleagues at the the- 
atre were envious; acquaintances came 
to ask her to plead their interests 
with the ministry. According to the 
lax moral code of the time, Mlle. 
Georges was being signally honored. 
And as for Napoleon himself, his 
affairs were always discreetly over- 
looked by his household. The affair with 
Mile. Georges, however, succeeded in 
arousing the jealousy of even the com- 
plaisant Josephine. In the memoirs of 
Mme. De Rémusat, a court lady who 
was intimate with the consular family, 
this passage occurs: 


Mme. Bonaparte soon learned from the 
spying of her valets that Mile. Georges 
had been, for several evenings, intro- 
duced secretly into a small, remote set of 
apartments in the chateau. This dis- 
covery inspired her with real uneasiness; 
she told me about it with genuine emo- 
tion, and began to shed a great many 
tears, which seemed to me more abundant 
than that passing occasion deserved. 

One evening Mme. Bonaparte, more 
overcome than usual by her jealousy, 
kept me with her and conversed about 
her troubles. It was one o’clock in the 
morning, and we were alone in the 
salon. The most profound _ silence 
reigned. All of a sudden she got up. 

“T can’t stand it any longer,” she ex- 
claimed. “Mlle. Georges is certainly up 
there, and I am going to surprise them.” 
Rather troubled by this sudden resolu- 
tion, I did my best to deter her from it, 
but without success. ‘Follow me,” she 
said, “we will go up together.” 

Then I represented to her that such 
espionage, being scarcely suitable on her 
part, would be intolerable on mine: She 
would listen to nothing, and pressed me 
so much that in spite of my repugnance 
I yielded to her will, saying to myself 
however, that our expedition would 
amount to nothing. 

So there we were, oth marching 
silently—Mme. Bonaparte first, very ex- 
cited, I behind, slowly climbing the 
carpetless staircase that led to Bona- 
parte’s room. In the middle of our 
journey a slight noise was to be heard. 
Mme. Bonaparte turned back. ~— 

“Perhaps it is Roustan,’ she said, 
“Bonaparte’s Mameluke, who is guarding 
the door. The wretch is capable of 
throttling both of us.” 

At that word I was seized with a fright 
which, ridiculous as it doubtless was, 
prevented me from listening any more; 
so without thinking that I was leaving 
Mme. Bonaparte in cruel obscurity’ I 
descended with the candle which I was 

















holding in my hand, and returned as 
quickly as I could to the salon. She fol- 
lowed’ a few minutes afterwards, as- 
tonished at my sudden flight. When she 
saw my frightened face, she began to 
laugh, and so did I; but we renounced 
our undertaking, I left her, saying that 
the arenes fright she had given me had 
been useful to her, and that I had been 
very wise to yield to it. 


A Sylvan Episode 


ONCE in their honeymoon period 
Napoleon cast his caution aside, inviting 
Mlle. Georges to accompany him on a 
little outing in the country. Constant 
called for her at nine o’clock in the 
morning, and drove her to Butard, a 
hunting place not far from Saint- 
Cloud. Napoleon arrived shortly after- 
ward, escorted by Caulaincourt, Junot, 
Bessiéres and Lauriston. After partak- 
ing of the usual breakfast coffee in a 
little pavilion, the Consul and the ac- 
tress, arm-in-arm, took a simple-hearted 
lovers’ stroll in the woods. She was 
overwhelmed with the honor, but Na- 
poleon was proud of her, ordering her to 
raise her veil as they passed by the four 
stiffly saluting aides-de-camp, each of a 
general’s rank and each a man of the 
highest distinction. 

He said to her on that occasion: 

‘ “At last I see you in daylight; it is 
not unfavorable to you.” 

“You are very good to think so,” she 
answered. 

“Come, come, no false modesty! Ah, 
my dear, there are so many women who 
deceive you by candle-light; and you 
theatrical people with your rouge are 
practically masked. But to rise at nine 
and drive three leagues into the country 
is an ordeal, and you have sustained it 
victoriously. You are just as I desired 
to see you.” 

They skylarked like any pair of 
bourgeois sweethearts during their ram- 
ble. It was cold, so he challenged her 
to a race. The paths were strewn with 
dead limbs which caught in her skirts, 
so he kneeled down to clear them away. 
He was gay; she was happy. That was 
doubtless the most charming, the most 
perfect day of any in all their ro- 
mance. 
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Wooed by the Prince of Wales 


MLLE. GEORGES continued to 
live quietly, in spite of her lofty con- 
nection; yet she was often sought out 
by distinguished men. Talleyrand was 
friendly with her; visiting potentates 
like the Prince of Wiirtemberg called 
upon her behind the scenes and brought 
her presents. A mysterious Captain Hill 
of the British army brought her an 
avowal from the Prince of Wales, of- 
fering her a life of luxury if she would 
leave France. Scorning the marvelous 
jewels which the soldier offered on be- 
half of his high-born master, Mlle. 
Georges hastened to inform Napoleon 
of the episode, 

“Dear Georgina,” he said, “perhaps 
they wanted to bring to life another 
Judith.” 

“You will never be a Holofernes,” 
she declared. 

“Reassure yourself; I knew all. You 
will never see that man again.” 


Napoleon in His Lighter Moods 


WHEN Napoleon changed his resi- 
dence from Saint-Cloud to the Tuiller- 
ies, a special suite was arranged for 
Mlle. Georges above the state apart- 
ments; to this, two or three times a 
week, she was escorted by Constant, 
through dark passages and up winding 
stairs. In her company, Napoleon forgot 
the cares of empire in a kind of boyish 
merriment, 

On a certain evening she came wear- 
ing a wreath of white roses. He crowned 
himself with it—even as he was soon to 
crown himself Emperor—and _ ex- 
claimed, as he studied himself in the 
mirror: 

“Ha! Georgina; how pretty I am! I 
look like a fly in milk.” 

Another time, when she entered the 
suite, contrary to expectation she found 
it empty. She called out for her lover, 
but received no answer. Then, at a hint 
from the valet, she looked under some 
cushions, to find Napoleon hidden there, 
laughing like a school-boy. 

A pretty lovers’ ritual marked the in- 
trigue. They exchanged miniatures, and 
wore them at their breasts in lockets. 
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She asked for a wisp of his hair, and he 
submitted to the scissors, protesting 
‘merrily. She promised to cut off only 
‘four hairs, but when he saw her trophy 
he exclaimed: 

“Oh, the lying little wretch! It is 
enormous.” 


The Lovers Drift Apart 


AFTER two years of this happy re- 
lationship, affairs of state drifted them 
slowly but inevitably apart. War clouds 

‘were lowering on the horizon; England 
was about to renew the death-grapple 
with France; Napoleon was marshaling 
his hosts in camp at Boulogne, preparing 
for an invasion across the channel ; and 
was also planning for his coronation as 
Emperor. An evening came when he 
sent for her to say good-by for a while ; 
he was going to Boulogne to inspect his 
troops. 

“Don’t you experience any pain at 
seeing me go away?” he asked. Then, 
according to her story: 

He placed his hand on my heart and 
pretended to tear it out, saying to me in 

a half-angry, half-tender tone— 

“There is nothing for me in this heart.” 

Those were his very words. I was on 
the rack, and would have given every- 
thing in the world to cry, but I did not 
eveti want to, We were on the carpet 
near the fire. My eyes were fixed on the 
fire and the shining andirons, and. te- 
mained fixed there like a mummy’s. 

Whether it was the glow of the fire, of 

the irons, or of my feelings, two great, 

enormous tears fell on my breast, and 
the Consul, with a tenderness I am un- 
able to express, kissed them. I was so 
touched. to the heart with this proof of 
love that I began to sob with real tears. 
_ Before: Napoleon left her that even- 
ing, he stuffed her lap full of bank- 
fotes, saying, “I don’t want my 
Georgina to be without money in my 
absence.” When she counted them she 
found that he had given her 40,000 
francs. 


One May Not Quarrel with the 
Consul 


SHE was lonely during his.absence ;. 


the Theatre Francais seemed empty to 
her when the First Consul was not in 
his box; the doom of her first love 
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seemed to be ringing in her ears. To 
Talma she made the threat that if Na- 
poleon did not receive her upon his re- 
turn, she would leave Paris. 

She kept her word, but not immedi- 
ately. She saw him again, and often, but 
with arrangements for the coronation 
on his mind, he was not as attentive and 
devoted as before. Little lovers’ dis- 
agreements arose; once a fortnight 
passed without his sending for her, and 
so when Constant appeared with the 
usual message, she declined. The next 
day she attended a performance at the 
Theatre Frangais, sitting in a box op- 
posite Napoleon’s. Presently Murat, the 
gallant cavalry officer, joined her. 

“Cast your eye on the Consul’s box,” 
said Murat. “He looks at you often pre- 
tending to listen to ‘Les Femmes Sa- 
vantes,’” 

“Ah, I am very flattered I assure 
you,” she answered flippantly, “but as a 
matter of fact it doesn’t interest me at 
all.” 

“Has there been a quarrel, then?” 

“One has not the right to quarrel with 
the Consul, but one has the right to re- 
main one’s own self. That is what I am 
doing.” 

“Come, wrong-headed one,” he ad- 
vised. “You refused yesterday, did you 
not? You will consent to-morrow.” 

Then he suggested a drive in the Bois, 
and she accepted, taking a jealous pride 
in leaving the theatre under the very 
eyes of Napoleon, with one of his gen- 
erals. He sent for her the next day, and 
she obeyed, but with no joy in her heart. 
She was cold and serious, though he was 
as gay as usual. 


Crisis Comes at tne«Coronation 


A FEW days later Napoleon asked 
her to come again. This time he had a 
paternal, not a lover’s manner. He said: 

“My dear Georgina, I have to tell you 
something which will grieve you. I shall 
not be able to see you for some time to 
come—Well, have you nothing to say?” 

“No, I was expecting it,” she replied. 
“I should have been mad to believe that 
I could have occupied a place, I do not 
say in your heart, but in your thoughts. 
I have been a distraction ; that is all.” 


























“Tt is charming of you to say that; 
you prove your attachment, and I love 
to know you love me. But I will see you 
again, I promise you.” 

“T shall not profit by your kindness. I 
shall go away.” 

“You will not make that mistake. You 
would lose your future.” 

“My future! I have none. It matters 
very little to me; I shall go away.” 

She took her heart-break to Talma, 
and received his kindly comfort. A 
month later Napoleon crowned himself 
Emperor. She rented some windows 
which afforded a view of the procession, 
saw her imperial lover drive by in his 
gilded carriage with Josephine by his 
side, and then went home saying to her- 
self: “It is all over.” 

Her love burned out into ashes then; 
she realized that the end had come, and 
undertook to cure her heart-break with 
work and distractions. Five weeks later 
the Emperor sent for her, and she found 
him apparently unchanged; but these 
visits, unsought by her, became less and 
less frequent. Finally, when a lady of 
Josephine’s retinue—the same Mme. De 
Rémusat whose memoirs were quoted 
above—was named by gossips as Mlle. 
Georges’ successor, they ceased alto- 
gether. 


Goes to Russia 


IN MAY, 1808, Mile. Georges car- © 


ried out her threat of deserting Paris. 
Attracted by offers of engagements and 
imperial favor in St. Petersburg—these 
glittering inducements were held out by 
Count Tolstoy, the Russian ambassador 
—she set out for that northern capital. 
Napoleon ordered her arrest, but she 
crossed the frontier before his command 
could be carried out. 

Her artistic success in St. Petersburg 
was as great as it had been in Paris, and 
having put her affection for Napoleon 
out of her heart, her conquests were also 
extensive. Her patriotic worship re- 
mained loyal, however, and in 1812, 
when St. Petersburg celebrated the 
withdrawal of the invading French from 
Moscow, she refused to illuminate her 
windows, according to the general order 
of the Czar—who remarked: “She is 
behaving like a good French-woman.” 
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While the Grand Army was on its 
terrible retreat she left St. Petersburg 
for Sweden. After a brief stay in Stock- 
holm, she journeyed to Dresden, then in 
possession of the French, and there, as 
friends, she and Napoleon met again. 
He sent for the company of the Theatre 
Frangais and ordered a repertory of his 
favorite tragedies with Mlle. Georges 
in her greatest rdles. After the per-— 
formances he would talk with his one- 
time sweetheart and with Talma, the 
admired tragedian, of Corneille and Ra- 
cine, and the brilliant days at the The- 
atre Francais under the Consulate. Such 
was his diversion upon the very eve of 
the battle of Leipsic. 


The Last Actress of the Epic Type 


NAPOLEON ordered Mile. Georges’ 
restoration to all her rights in the Com- 
édie, which she had forfeited by her de- 
sertion to Russia, with full salary for 
her years of absence. After her offer to 
share his exile had not been accepted by 
the British authorities she resumed her 
career in Paris, though she was dis- 
missed from the Comédie for five years, 
soon after the new Royalist régime came 
into power, because she appeared with a 
bouquet of violets—which were under 
the ban as a Bonapartist flower. When 
pardoned she appeared again at the 
Frangais and its companion theatre, the 
Odéon. Her middle career was identi- 
fied with the heyday of the romantic 
drama ; and her mature beauty was thus 
celebrated by Theophile Gautier: 

The are of her eyebrows, traced 
with incomparable purity and fineness, 
stretches over two black eyes full of fire 
and tragic brilliance; the nose is narrow 
and straight, cut with oblique nostrils 
assionately dilated, and joins the fore- 
ead with a line of magnificent simpli- 
city. The mouth is powerful, bent at the 
corners, and superbly disdainful, like that 
of an avenging Nemesis waiting the hour 
to unchain her lion with the brazen 
talons. This mouth, however, has 
charming smiles, expanding with quite 
imperial grace, and one would not re- 
mark, when she wishes to express tender 
passions, that she had just launched an 
ancient imprecation or a modern ana- 
thema. * * * 

Mile. Georges seems to belong to a 
prodigious and vanished race. She as- 
tonishes you as much as she you. 
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One would call her a wife of a Titan, a 
Cybele, a mother of gods and men, with 
her crown of embattled towers. Her 
construction has something Cyclopean 
and Pelasgian. One feels on seeing her 
that she remains like a column of granite 
to bear witness to an annihilated genera- 

‘ tion, and that she is the last representa- 
tive of the epic type. She is an admirable 
statue to place upon the tomb of tragedy, 
buried forever. 


A Farewell Performance 


SHE gave a farewell performance 
May 27, 1849, appearing as Clytemnes- 
tra, the occasion being marked by an 
artistic clash with the rising Rachel, 
who was also.on the bill. On December 
17, 1857, she had a genuine farewell, 
playing Rodogune in “Cleopatra.” She 
died January 11, 1867, at the age of 
eighty, her last years having been spent 
in poverty. Emperor Napoleon III as- 
sumed the expenses of her burial in the 
cemetery of Pere-La-Chaise, as a senti- 
mental heritage from his greater name- 
sake. 

Throughout her long life the glamour 
of Napoleon’s love for the stately young 
girl she had been, clung to her. She 
spoke of him often, and always with 
reverence. 

“But it was not the lover she evoked,” 
wrote Frederic Masson, a contemporary, 





“Tt was the Emperor. She no longer saw 
the man he had been for her, but the 
man he had been for France, like those 
nymphs who, honored for an instant by 
the caresses of a god, never regarded 
his visage, dazzled as they were by the 
blinding light of his glory.” 


(The next article in this series of 
“Great Love STORIES OF THE THEA- 
TRE’ will have for its theme “PEG 
WoFFINGTON AND Davip GarRICK.” 
The former was an Irish orange-girl 
who not only became a great actress 
but won the admiration of all England 
by her vivid beauty and brilliant wit; 
she is the heroine of Charles Reade’s 
novel “Peg Woffington.” David Gar- 
rick, a London wine-salesman, became a 
noted tragedian almost in a day and his 
splendid career is one of the great tra- 
ditions of the stage. 

The affair between these two noted 
actor-folk possesses not only appealing 
elements of pathos but has its diverting 
and humorous aspects as well. Mr. Col- 
lins, an accepted authority upon histri- 
onic history, has delved deep among the 
chronicles of the time and narrates this 


episode of “Little Davy” and “Lovely ~ 


Peggy” in the clever and spirited style 
which so distinguishes his writings.— 
THE Eprror.) 








ALBERT BRUNING, the author of the following article, will be recalled by theatre- 

goers for his vivid performance of the hot-headed labor leader in Galsworthy’s remarkable 

play, ** Strife,” as given last season by The New Theatre Company—for which Mr. 
runing has been re-engaged for the present season. 


CTORS have been called the 
most superstitious people in the 
world; they also have been ac- 
cused of being the greatest gamblers. 
There are many reasons why they 
should wish to propitiate the god of 
chance and also why some of them 
come to believe in signs and omens. 
Every one is more or less supersti- 
tious; it is a “hark back” to the time 
when our ancestors worshipped idols 


and false gods and were looking for 
supernatural phenomena in every lit- 
tle divergence from every-day habit — 
and life, One’s pet superstitions can 
be traced easily to family traditions 
or to change of one’s own habits, to 
suit occasion. 

The laws which govern chance are 
not easy to define; yet many a brok- 
en-down man of noble birth spends 
most of his time trying to work out 
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a system that “will beat the game” 
at Monte Carlo; and many a promis- 
ing young man sends his employer’s 
money after his own when he “plays 
the ponies” on form only and pays 
no heed to chance. 

In no other profession in the world 
does chance play so large a part as in 
that of the actor. Chance may bring 
the first patient to the young doctor, 
who has just settled in his new office 
after he has received his diploma; 
but if he “makes good” he will be 
adequately rewarded ever after. The 
lawyer’s first case may come to him 
by appointment of the presiding 
judge; but if by hard work he leads 
his forlorn hope to victory, his place 
in his profession is won. When a 
writer, by some peculiar bias of 
popular appreciation, succeeds in 
launching one of the “six best sel- 
lers,” his literary career is made; he 
can dig down in his trunk and find 


place for all the rejected manuscripts 
that had gone before. Into the suc- 
cess of the painter or the sculptor, 


chance enters little. One picture 
“hung on the line,” or a piece of 
statuary accepted by a rich man, 
and all is well. Thus chance may play 
some part at the “beginning” in oth- 
er professions, but after that it is a 
steady plodding along the path to 
fame and fortune. 

But the actor! He is always be- 
ginning all over again, and the gods 
of chance are forever mixing things 
up. 

In the first place, he must run the 
risk of being mis-cast. Not one thea- 
tre-goer in a thousand can separate 
the actor from the part; and when 
the part is bad—and there are more 
bad parts than good—they will label 
the actor as “rotten.” Isn’t the fact 
that the average man finds only two 
words— “rotten” or “great” — by 
which to condemn or commend the 
play or player—a sad commentary 
__on the size of his vocabulary? 


An ambitious actor will often have 
to play parts for years that he knows 
are not in his special line. Then 
Chance, in pure mischief it would 
seem, will give him a good part, and | 
the next morning he will wake up to 
find he is famous. But alas! it is the 
ephemeral fame of the daily papers, 
the commendation of the most pleas- 
ure-loving class in the world—the 
theatre-goers. It means nothing when 
he begins on his next part; his crit- 
ics will probably have’ forgotten all 
about the good work he had done be- 
fore. 

This is illustrated in the case of 
George Nash, a splendid actor who 
some years ago was given a good op- 
portunity in “Chimmie Fadden,” but 
who later was forgotten by the aver- 
age theatre-goer, except as a mani- 
kin upon which Willie Collier might 
hang some of his Collierisms. Then 
Chance took a hand again and gave 
him the réle of the villain in the 
“Witching Hour”—a real part, by the 
way—and of course Nash made good. 
Then he found a fine character part 
in the “Harvest Moon,” and at last 
he was able to show of just what he 
was capable. 

In any other art this success would 
be enough, but you cannot tell what 
it will be in the case of George Nash 
—he can only pray for another good 
part. 

A number of years ago, as a young 
man and comparatively unknown, I 
applied for the part of-€loten in the 
production of “Cymbeline,” which 
Margaret Mather was going to pro- 
duce in New York. The “Powers that 
be,” laughed at my presumption, and 
Bob Hilliard was cast for the réle. 
On the Saturday night before the 
play was to open, Hilliard had some 
disagreement with the star and 
walked out of the theatre at dress re- 
hearsal. 

At three o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing I was sitting in the Lambs Club 














—where we had been having a more 
than usually brilliant session. The air 
was blue with smoke, but.some way 
when I saw ’Gene Presbury’s per- 
turbed face looking over at me from 
the door, I knew Chance was com- 
ing to me. 

’Gene threaded his way among the 
tables and at last whispered in my 
ear: “Al, do you think you could play 
Cloten on Monday night? Bob Hil- 
liard has thrown up his part, and you 
know we must open.” 

It meant twenty-four hours’ study 
and only one rehearsal, but I clasped 
the hand Chance held out to me with 
such alacrity that she gave me a lit- 
tle more good fortune. On Sunday 
night one of the principal characters 
was taken with tonsilitis and the 
opening had to be postponed until 
Tuesday. 

I played with Miss Mather until her 
death. Then for many seasons Chance 
seemed to give me neither smiles nor 
. frowns. I always had engagements, 
but they were not the kind which 
meant more than the salary. 

Then Chance again looked me up. 


THE GODDESS OF CHANCE 
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I signed with Arnold Daly in “The 
Pickpockets,” and the play was a 
failure; so I was at liberty to accept 
the best part that had ever been ten- 
dered me—the old music-master in 
“The Climax.” The success of that 
play is ancient history. 

Upon my advent in The New Thea- 
tre Company I was given the splen- 
did réle of the labor leader in 
“Strife,” and the critics and the pub- 
lic have been especially kind to me. 

However, the fact still remains that 
grounded as he may be in technique, 
full as he may be of temperament, 
keen as may be his analytical pow- 
ers, and ripe as may be his experi- 
ence, the actor is still more or less 
of a gambler. He can’t play the win- 
ning cards unless they are dealt to 
him; consequently, it is not strange 
that some of them grow superstitious 
and offer oblations to the “Goddess 
of Chance.” 
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“YOUNG DRAMATISTS 


THE DRAMA of America is in the hands of those brilliant young men and women who, 
within the past three years, have come to the front and shown the mettle of their mak- 


ing. In the 
Dramatists, discusses them. 


STRIKING revelation of the pres- 

ent theatrical era is the long and 

interesting list of *young. play- 
wrights that looms high upon the hori- 
zon of success. It was not so very long 
ago that from every side we heard the 
baleful wail of a dearth of budding 
geniuses in this generation, and we had 
about come to the dubious conclusion 
that the patent on the ability to write 
good plays had run out. It didn’t seem 
right, nor even compatible with the 
splendid mental equipment that is mark- 
ing this generation as one of brilliant 
creative progress, but we were almost 
resigned to the apparently inevitable. 
Just as we had about given up hope of 
finding a few who could rival in ability 
the handful of dramatists that for some 
years had held a monopoly of the play- 
writing field, along came an avalanche 
of young writers at whose scintillating 
achievements our astonished eyes are 
still blinking. 


resent article, Miss Burns, herself a member of the Society of American 


Eugene Walter 


NOTHING in the plays themselves 
is more dramatic than Eugene Walter’s 
sudden rise from the dreary depths of 
deadening obscurity, to riches and fame. 
It is scarcely outclassed in sweeping 
surprise by the “Tales of the Arabian 
Nights.” New York nights, however, are 
sometimes tragic enough to teach the 
budding dramatist the whole gamut of 
human feeling, and a man needn’t draw 
on his imagination nor delve into the 
lore of the ancients for material, pro- 
vided he has had experience enough of 
his own. And Mr. Walter has. Many 
stories have been written of the rocky 
road over which he traveled before his 
ability was recognized. In fact the ad- 
dress he gave when “Paid in Full” was 
under consideration by Wagenhals and 
Kemper, was “Bench Number 2, Bryant 
Park.” 

“How about that?” asked the writer 
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._Kemper accepted it within two weeks!” 


the other day, while Mr. Walter was 


- comfortably seated at his desk. “Are 


those stories true? Did you ever actually 
sleep all night on a park bench?” 

Mr. Walter’s head nodded slowly, and 
he said in a low, serious voice: “I came 
pretty close to the park he a sai 
close to it.” 

It wasn’t necessary to ask any more— 
imagination stretched quickly over the 
rest of it, and the contrast of the young 
playwright’s present and past environ- 
ments is one of those striking illustra- 
tions that come up every now and then 
to underscore the old saying that truth 
is stranger than fiction. 

Eugene Walter was born in Cleve~ 
land, and started out as a youth to be- 
come a newspaper man. “I came to 
New York,” said he, “and hung around 
the Sun office for some time, but Mr. 
Lord and the city editor didn’t think 
I looked as if I could write anything 
worth while, and_I finally got the bounce. 
Then I went to Detroit, Michigan, and 
got a position on the News. I was there 
when Governor Pingree was having his 
big fight with the crooks who finally 
went to prison for deceiving him. After 
I left the Detroit News, I drifted west, 
and of course had many interesting ex- 
periences, not the least of which was 
hunting gold in Alaska, I did consider- 
able newspaper work in Denver, St. 
Louis and Seattle—mostly reportorial, 
though I was the dramatic critic of the 
Denver Republic and the Seattle Star. 

“The one thing in connection with the 
theatre that I have not done is ‘act.’ I 
have been press agent and advance 
agent and have played every town in 
the United States. I was a competent 
showman before I began to write plays. 

“The first play I ever wrote, was 
‘Lost, an Opportunity.’ This was re- 
written as ‘Sergeant James’ and ac-~ 
cepted by Kirk LaShelle, but it was a 
failure. It has since been again re-writ- 
ten and has gone out under the name of 
‘Boots and Saddles.’ 

“My second play was called ‘The 
Undertow.’ It never had a production, 
but it is a good stock play. ‘Paid in Full’ 
was the third. No, I did not have any 
trouble in getting it on. Wagenhals and 
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Here the writer remarked that much 
had been written to the effect that “Paid 
in Full” had been accepted only after a 
long, hard struggle to make the mana- 
gers see its merits, and Mr. Walter 
said those statements had been allowed 
to stand simply because he had not 
taken the trouble to deny them. 

“My fourth play,” he continued, 

“was “The Wolf.’ The fifth was ‘The 
Easiest Way;’ and the sixth, ‘Just a 
Wife;’ the seventh, ‘The Assassin ;’ and 
there will be three more this year.” 

Eugene Walter talks in a low voice, 
and rather slowly. His manner is de- 
liberate, and his facial expression that 
of a man who takes life seriously. He 
is short of stature, and rather stockily 
built, and there is a tone quality in his 
voice that bespeaks self-confidence 
raised to a high power. He has knocked 
his way through to success by a de- 
termination that knows no failure, and 
the experience has given him a reliance 
upon his own judgment and an inde- 
pendence that are dominant elements at 
once noticeable upon meeting him. Mr. 
Walter has learned to look out for him- 
self and he believes that every play- 
wright should do the same. 

“They have a habit of telling young 
dramatists that they haven’t any busi- 
ness ability,” said he. “But that is ab- 
surd. The person who is smart enough 
to write a play has brains enough to 
take care of it. Every author should 
have a share in his own property. He 
should have more than the royalties: 
he should be a part owner of the pro- 
duction.” 

Mr. Walter has a handsomely ap- 
pointed office in the Commercial Trust 
Building on Broadway. It i is a very busi- 
ness looking place for an “author,” and 
is quite characteristic of the possessor. 
In a silver frame on his work table is 
a picture. of his beautiful wife, Char- 
lotte Walker. 


Avery Hopwood 


ANOTHER Cleveland boy who is 
shining brilliantly in the constellation 
of youthful playwrights is Mr. Avery 
Hopwood, who collaborated with Mrs. 
Mary Roberts Rinehart in the writing 
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of “Seven Days.” Mr. Hopwood, who 
is only twenty-seven years old, was 
- educated at the University of Michigan 
and took his degree of A; B. in 1905. 
He is a member of the Phi Beta Kappa 
fraternity. While a student at the uni- 
versity, he corresponded for the Cleve- 
land Leader, and during vacations, 
worked on the regular staff of that pa- 
per. After graduation he came to New 
York City, still retaining his position 
with his home paper, and within three 
months, Wagenhals and Kemper had 
accepted “Clothes,” which he wrote in 
collaboration with Mr. Channing Pol- 
lock. The managers, however, did not 
produce the play, and as William A. 
Brady was looking around for some- 
thing to suit the requirements of Miss 
Grace George, he heard of “Clothes,” 
took a fancy to it, and induced Wagen- 
hals and Kemper to transfer the com- 
edy to him. The ‘success which Miss 
George made in this play is well known. 

After that, the young dramatist de- 
cided to give up newspaper work and 
devote himself entirely to playwriting. 
That is a habit young dramatists have. 
One taste of the royalty cocktail makes 
them forget almost any other way of 
making a living. Mr. Hopwood’s next 

lay was “This Woman and That 

an.” It was not what is technically 
known as a hit, and had a way of van- 
ishing as those things do. Nothing is so 
easily lost sight of as a play that doesn’t 
“get over.” But the balm of one big 
success will quickly heal the wound of 
a‘string of failures. For instance, Mr. 
Hopwood and Mrs. Rinehart last year 
divided the profits of eighty-five thou- 
sand dollars, which came to them from 
the box office of “Seven Days.” This 
is a conservative estimate. 

There is an interesting little coinci- 
dence in connection with the production 
of “Seven Days” by Wagenhals and 
Kemper. One day, Mr. Hopwood went 
into the offices of these managers, with 
a play of his own, and Mr. Wagenhals 
said to him: “Hop, I believe the public 
have had enough of the serious. Here 
is & story I think would make a good 
play.” And with that he pulled down 
a magazine from a pigeonhole in his 
desk, and turned to the story “When 
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a Man Marries,” by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. 

Mr. Hopwood laughed. “Great 
minds,” said he, “run in the same chan- 
nel. Mrs. Rinehart and I are at work 
dramatizing that same story.” 

On thesstrength of the first two acts, 
the firm paid the authors $2,500 on 
account, and the money that they will 
receive before the farce wanes in popu- 
larity can scarcely be estimated. $14,600 
a week was the average amount taken 
in at the box-office in New York all 
last winter and the play drew crowded 
houses all through Lent. This season 
there are three companies on the road, 
and the advance sales at the Columbia 
Theatre in San Francisco have never 
been exceeded by any attraction except 
Maude Adams. 

Avery Hopwood owns a farm at 
Croton-on-Hudson, and his part of 
“Seven Days” was written in a tent in 
which he spends a good deal of his time. 
This tall, slender young man of interest- 
ing personality and quiet charm is an 
outdoor enthusiast. He spends much 
time walking and motoring, and sleeps 
in his tent the year round, He has a 
brook, too, on this farm in which he 
takes a plunge whenever the fancy 
seizes, even though it may be necessary 
to break the ice in order to reach the 
stream beneath. Anyway, he doesn’t 
have to yell at the janitor to know why 
the cold water faucet doesn’t work. 

Mr. Hopwood has two hobbies. He 
wants to write a book! And he also 
wants a farm full of other people’s 
children. For he has a supreme and 
beautiful devotion to the little tots of 
this world. At present this young dram- 
atist is busy writing moge-plays. “No- 
body’s Widow” in which Blanche Bates 
is appearing, is the work of this clever 
young man. 


Porter Emerson Browne 


A THIRD young playwright who 
first appeared in print through the 
columns of a newspaper is Mr. Porter 
Emerson Browne, who hails from Bos- 
ton. He was educated in that city, and 
while in school was a prominent mem- — 
ber of the amateur dramatic club, where 
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he sometimes appeared with ‘Miss 
Pauline Frederick, who was also a 
pupil there. 

About ten years ago Mr. Browne 
went to Brooklyn and took a position 
on the Brooklyn Standard Union, at a 
salary of eight dollars a week. Later, 
he was on the staff of the Boston Globe. 
Then he went to Denver, and finally 
wound up on the Dramatic Mirror in 
New York City—from which he was 
“fired.” Many a man owes his success 
in life to the fact that he lost his job— 
particularly on a newspaper. 

In 1903, Mr. Browne decided that he 
wanted to become a short-story writer, 
and by way of getting into the right 
sort of atmosphere, went South and 
lived on a plantation. It was uphill work, 
at first. Large consignments of short 
stories were sent to the magazine mar- 
ket, only to come back with the polite 
little slip so familiar to the beginner: 
“We regret to say, etc.” But such per- 
sistence had to win, and finally Collier's 
accepted a story. Then the Red Book 
Magazine took one, and others soon fol- 
lowed. Checks came in from all direc- 
tions. Mr. Browne’s stories brought 
more and more a word, and soon he 
was a full-fledged and successful writer 
of short fiction. 

About this time, it happened that a 
friend of Robert Hilliard’s saw in one 
of Mr. Browne’s stories, the plot of a 
play, and the author was communicated 
with. Not long after that, Mr. Hilliard, 
who was tired of vaudeville, and wanted 
a-vehicle that would enable him to get 
back into the regular drama, decided 
that there was a strong play in Kipling’s 
“The Vampire.” He suggested this to 
Mr. Browne, and the result was “A 
Fool There Was,” in which Mr. Hilliard 
has been so auspiciously appearing. 

The next play by this young author 
was “The Spendthrift,” which is now 
running so successfully. This play was 
first called “Waste,” and was tried out 
in a stock company in Los Angeles, 
where it made a hit. After producing 
“A Fool There Was,” Frederick Thom- 
son accepted two more plays from Mr. 
Browne, and the author has recently 
‘finished a play designed for Miss 
Mabel Talliaferro. 
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Porter Emerson Browne is a man of 
delightful personality. The mention of 
his name invariably starts a ripple of 
compliments and his friends take a ~ 
kind of personal pride in his success. 
His wife, who was “Myrtle May,” of 
Chicago, was playing in “As Ye Sow,” 
at the time of their marriage. Their 
home is in West Rocks Road, Norwalk, 
Conn. Hard work, nerve, self-confi- 
dence and a highly developed sense of 
humor are doubtless the greatest forces 
that have pushed him along to success, 
though a taste for dramatic writing 
may have been inherited from his 
father, who wrote a play in which Sol 


Smith Russell starred for several sea~ ~ 


sons. 
The Selwyns 


WHEN the theatrical season opened 
in New York this fall, two of the most 
pronounced successes were “Baby 
Mine” and' “The Country Boy.” The 
former was written by Margaret Mayo, 
and the latter by her husband, Edgar 
Selwyn. One successful play in a 
family is usually considered pretty good 
luck, but with two to their credit, it is 
little wonder that this lucky young pair 
are having a happy time of it. 

Of course this double fortune causes 
a good deal of amusement in the Sel- 
wyn family. With both in the race for 
honors and, incidentally, box office re- 
ceipts, there is a good deal of rivalry 
that is bound to develop considerable 
excitement. And by the way, don’t ever 
introduce Edgar Selwyn as the “hus- 
band of Margaret Mayo.” Not that he 
isn’t proud of it—oh, dear, yes! But a 
man, particularly a successful man, 
likes to preserve his individuality, and 
Mr. Selwyn says that it is a kind of 
handicap to his pride to bé known sim- 
ply as the husband of some one else, 
even -though that charming little per- 
sonage (whom he adores) happens to 
be a celebrity. They are having great 
times, these two, over their latest tri- 
umphs. “What kind of a house did you 
have to-night?” says one, after the 
pasteboards have been counted in ‘his 
particular theatre.. And upon receiving 
the answer, the other will say: “Huh! I 
can beat that!” And then possibly the 
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next night, the wheel of fortune has 
turned and the laugh comes from the 
other side of the house. And so it goes. 
But this rivalry is all very good natured 
and happy. There is no jealousy to mar 
the’ pleasure of it, and each adds to the 
satisfaction of his own success, the 
generous delight in the achievements 
of the other. 

Miss Mayo and Mr. Selwyn first met 
when they were playing in William Gil- 
lette’s “Secret Service.” Speaking of 
those days, Mrs. Selwyn said to the 
writer: “Mr. Selwyn was scribbling 
poems, or rather, verses, at an early 
age, and sent one to me after our first 
serious disagreement. It ran something 
like this: 

Life is but a little story 
Punctuated in the main 

With commas of our happiness 
And periods of pain. 

“T sent these lines to Life without 
consulting him, and in due course of 
time I received a check for $1.50, with 
which I induced Mr. Selwyn to start 
his first bank account. He thought me 
very unpoetical at the time, but it was 
the beginning of his serious career as 
a writer.” 

This little incident serves to show the 
fine spirit, the sincerity and the ambition 
that prevails in the Selwyn household, 
and with two such clever minds at work, 
it is little wonder, perhaps, that success 
knocks so loud and often at their door. 

Edgar Selwyn is a hard-headed busi- 
ness man as well as a writer, and is at 
the head of the Selwyn Play Company 
with offices on Broadway. In fact, this 
‘handsome youth is nothing if not ver- 
satile. His ability as an actor is well 
known, and only the reluctance of tear- 
ing himself away from the happiness of 
his home life, keeps him from spending 
more time behind the footlights. Into 
anything he attempts, Edgar Selwyn 
throws an enthusiasm and directness of 
energy that is bound to show results. 
When he writes plays, he puts on a 
bath-robe and a pair of comfortable 
slippers and wades in for all he is worth. 
He is, too, one of those good-natured, 
boyish-looking men who seem always 
to be enjoying the world. He has sev- 
_ eral plays to his credit. “All Your 
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Fault” was one of the first; “Pierre of 
the Plains,” a dramatization of Sir 
Gilbert Parker’s novel, though not a 
pronounced metropolitan success, is 
still a money maker in stock; he has 
written several one-act sketches, and 
“Tll Be Hanged if I Do!” in which 
William Collier will appear this season, 
is a collaboration by Mr. Collier and 
Mr. Selwyn. 


Thompson Buchanan 


ONE of the most energetic and prom- 
ising of the younger playwrights, Mr. 
Thompson Buchanan, also belongs to 
the list who have graduated from the 
newspaper office. He was born in New 
York City, and is the son of an Episco- 
pal clergyman. At the time of his birth, 
his father was an assistant rector at 
St. George’s church in Stuyvesant 
Square, but soon after, the family 
moved to Louisville, Kentucky. He was 
educated in the schools of that city, and 
his first work as a writer was on the 
Louisville Courier-Journal where he did 
police reporting and later was dramatic 
critic. Mr. Buchanan says that the work 
in the police court was of great value 
in preparing the way for playwriting, 
for it is in close acquaintance with the 
working out of the elemental passions 
in human nature that the best and truest 
knowledge of life can be had. No place 
in the world is so popular with the 
literary student of to-day as the police 
court. 

In 1903 Mr. Buchanan came to New 
York City and took a position as police 
reporter on the staff of the New York 
Journal. About this time, too, he wrote 
a couple of novels; One was-called “The 
Castle Comedy” and the other “Judith 
Triumphant.” Both were published by 
Harper and Brothers. Mr. Buchanan 
laughs now at the experience he had 
with the first one, and tells the story 
because he has no intention of writing 
any more novels. The reader, it seems, 
was so little impressed with it that he 
returned it to the author in two days, 
whereat Mr. Buchanan gave the book a 
new title, re-wrote the first page and 
sent it back. It was accepted immedi- 
ately and put out as a Christmas book. 
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With the money from his 
novels Mr. Buchanan took a rest from 
fiction writing and devoted a year to 
the study of the drama. His class rooms 
were the galleries of the theatres, and 
his teachers were the players. This was 
a practical school, but it gave him what 
he needed, and when he began to write 
plays, he had little difficulty in dispos- 
ing of them. His first effort was a 
dramatization of his novel, “The Castle 
Comedy,” which he sold to Walker 
Whiteside. It was never produced, but 
the author got the advance money. His 
second play was “Nancy Don’t Care,” 
and was written for Florence Rockwell, 
who bought it with the idea of starring 
in it, but. something happened to pre- 
vent, so the author sold the play to 
Henrietta Crossman. It was not pro- 
duced, however, so the author again 
sold the play, this time to Daniel Froh- 
man, who still has it. As a best seller, 
that play was a wonder. 

Mr. Buchanan’s third effort was “The 
Intruder,” which was tried out in Bos- 
ton. It was re-written, but failed. The 
fourth was “A Woman’s Way,” which 
was sold to William A. Brady and pro- 
duced within twelve days. Then came 
“Lulu’s Husbands,” adapted from a 
play by Maurice Soule, for the Shu- 
berts. This comedy has met with so 
much success that a second company 
is now out. 

The latest suocess from Mr. Buchan- 
an’s pen is “The Cub,” in which Mr. 
Douglas Fairbanks is starring. This is 
a story of the Kentucky hills—a 
locality well known to the playwright 
but new to the playgoer. Thompson 
Buchanan is one of the hard working, 
energetic, conscientious young writers 
for the stage of which much is expected. 
He is a slender youth with dark eyes, 
and a frank sincerity of manner and 
cheerful directness of speech that easily 
win in the game of making friends. 


Mr. Winchell Smith 


THEATRE-GOERS are indebted for 
“The Fortune Hunter” to Mr. Winchell 
Smith—one of the most enviable of the 


younger en for the royalties 
from the first season’s run of that play 
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alone have made him a rich man. And 
by the way, he saves his money—or at 
least some of it, for he has put away 
one hundred thousand dollars with a 
trust company in New York, and neither 
the principal nor the income from this 
is ever touched. 

Mr. Smith was himself an actor for 
twelve years, and to his practical knowl- 
edge of stage-craft he attributes much of 
his success as a-dramatist. “I wish more 
actors would write plays,” said he, in 
speaking of this phase of his good for- 
tune, “for they at least know how to 
get the performers on and off the stage. 
Before I write.a line of dialogue I have 
settled the entire action down to the 
minutest details, and could produce the 
piece as a pantomime. Then and not 
until then, do I write the dialogue, 
which I condense to the limit of brevity. 
The stage is a study of action, and the 
literary gift is secondary to the power 
of presenting characters in self-reveal- 
ing action.” 

While an actor, Mr. Smith made his 
first big hit in a small part—that of the 
telegraph operator in “Secret. Service.” 
To him and Arnold Daly belong the 
credit of “discovering” the brilliant and 
eccentric Bernard Shaw, and Mr. Smith 
left the stage in order to devote his time 
to Shaw productions. He is an excel- 
lent stage manager, and together with 
Arnold Daly, presented “Candida,” “A 
Man of Destiny,” “You Never Can 
Tell,” and “John Bull’s Other Island.” 
He then became general stage director 
for Frederic Thompson and for him 
dramatized “Brewster’s Millions.” With 
Paul Armstrong, he wrote “Via Wire- 
less,” a play of the hour that enjoyed 
considerable success. “Bobby Burnit” 
and “Love among the Lions,” adapta- 
tions by Mr. Smith, were produced in 
New York City at the beginning of 
the season, but neither proved popular 
with American audiences—which, how- 
ever, is nothing against Mr. Smith. An 
adapter can always have the satisfac- 
tion of thinking that it was the other 
fellow’s part of the work that made the 
thing a failure. And then too, there is 
a whole lot of consolation in that: nest- 
egg above-mentioned, of a hundred thou- 
sand, plus. 
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Preston Gibson 


APROPOS of youthful dramatists, 
there isn’t a young man in America 
who is more determined to make a 
name for himself as a playwright than 
Mr. Preston Gibson, of Washington, 
D. C., author of “The Turning Point,” 
which was revealed in New York last 
year. Incidentally, too, there isn’t a writ- 
er with a better chance of attaining his 
ambition. Mr. Gibson is as fortunately 
equipped as it is possible to be, and 
his friends and admirers have every 
reason to expect great results from his 
efforts. 

This clever young dramatist is the 
son of the late Senator Randall Lee 
Gibson, of Louisiana, and a nephew 
of Justice White of the United 
States Supreme Court. His childhood 
was spent in Washington, and a love of 
the drama cropped out very early in 
his career, for at nine years of age he 
was giving dramatic performances in 
the attic of his father’s house, thereby 
gaining his first experience as a stage 
manager. When a school boy, too, he 
began writing one-act sketches. Later 
he entered Yale University from which 
he was graduated. While there he was 
on two of the college papers, and upon 
leaving, he turned his attention to pro- 
fessional journalism. He went to Chic- 
ago, and from the press room of the 
Chicago Tribune worked up to the po- 
sition of assistant editor. Later he 
went to Washington, and became as- 
sociated with Mr. John R. McLean on 
the Washington Post. 

Mr. Gibson’s first play, “Mrs. Er- 
skine’s Devotion,” was produced at the 
Davidson Theatre, Milwaukee, in 1905, 
with Miss Anne Sutherland and Mr, 
Vincent Serrano in the cast. “Fate” was 
his next, and this was produced at the 
Illinois Theatre in Chicago, with Mr. 
‘ Milton Sills in the leading part. The 
third dramatic effort of this young 
- author was “Success,” produced at the 
Belasco Theatre in Washington, with 
Miss Laura Burt in the leading rdle. 
Following this came a production of 
- his’one act sketch called “The Vacuum,” 
- with Miss Charlotte Walker in the prin- 
cipal role. “The Turning Point,” pro- 
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duced at the Hackett Theatre, New 
York, with Miss Grace Filkins in the 
leading rdle, was next in the order of 
appearance, 

“Drifting” is the attractive title of 
one of Mr. Gibson’s latest plays which 
Mr. William A. Brady has arranged to 
produce with an all star cast; while 
Mrs. Leslie Carter will give a sump- 
tuous production of “Lola Montez,” 
at the first of the year. Those who have 
read anything of this remarkable 
woman may well await with keenest in- 
terest the presentation of her that Mr. 
Gibson has in store, for this concientious 
delver into history—and life—has spent 
four years collecting the data upon 
which to write his story of Lola Montez, 
a woman whose character, Guy de Mau- - 
passant declared to have more dramatic 
value than that of the immortal Du 
Barri. Besides being a dramatist, Pres- 
ton Gibson is also a financier and is 
sometimes spoken of as “The Million- 
aire Playwright.” Not that there aren’t 
other playwrights who are millionaires, 
but with the rest, the money came as 
a result of their work. It isn’t often that 
a man with all the money he wants to 
spend, will deliberately settle down to 
the serious business of making a name 
for himself in a line of art. In these 
days, “The money’s the thing,” with 
the average person. Not so with Mr. 
Gibson, for with him it’s “the play.” 
This is easily seen upon meeting him. 
His enthusiasm is dynamic, and one feels 
the force of it the minute he begins to 
talk. In person he is delightful—tall, 
broad shouldered and athletic, redolent 
of health and good nature, and a splen- 
did specimen of physical manhood, Mr. 
Gibson is a great lover of‘Outdoor sports 
—tennis, polo, golf and swimming— 
and at Yale was on both the base ball 
and the foot ball teams. He believes 
that one should have a healthy body in 
order to have a healthy mind. 

Preston Gibson married the daughter 
of the late Senator McMillen of Mich- 
igan, and his summer home is in Bever- 
ley, Massachusetts. Much of his time 
is spent in Washington, where he has 
recently established “The Playhouse 
Club,” an organization which, besides 
the advantages of the average club, will 




















give especial attention to the presenta- 
tion of plays. In no city in the country 
is there a keener interest in the drama 
than in the nation’s Capital, and as Mr. 
Gibson says, with his usual force: “They 
know plays, too!” Fashionable theatre- 
goers of Washington are interested in 
this club, and the list of founders in- 
cludes many of the most distinguished 
names in that Mecca of aristocracy and 
worth. 

Clubman, society man, financier—all 
of these is Preston Gibson; but at that, 
he can throw off his immaculate coat and 
pitch into the middle of a rehearsal of 
a new play with all of the ardor and 
finesse of a Broadway manager who has 
never done anything else. Mr. Gibson is 
out to win! This season he has six plays 
running: “The Turning Point,” “Drift- 
ing,” “Lola Montez,” and three one-act 
sketches—“The Vacuum,” “Derelicts” 
and “Nine Times Out of Ten.” 


Edward Sheldon 


THE talent for play-writing of Mr. 
Edward Sheldon was first proclaimed by 
“Salvation Nell.” This boy author, who 
was just twenty-two, when he awoke 
to find himself famous, is a Chicagoan 
and a graduate of Harvard. While at 
that institution he was much interested 
in plays, and was an ardent student in 
Professor George P. Baker’s course in 
“The Technique of the Drama,” and 
during his student days wrote the play 
which soon was given a splendid pro- 
duction under Mrs. Fiske. 

The material for “Salvation Nell” 
was gained while studying the work of 
the Salvation Army in the slums of his 
home city. Mr. Sheldon spent one whole 
summer going about with the officers of 
the rescue organization, and though the 
love story of the play was an imagina- 
tive product, the structure was based on 
facts. 

“T was sorry when the play was fin- 
ished,” said the author. “I wrote it in a 
month; in fact it wrote itself. It was not 
work at all—only pleasure. During the 
month I arranged to take my lectures in 
the afternoon, and that gave me my 
mornings free, and I devoted the time 
to the play. Then I sent it to a broker 
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and almost forgot about it, A month 


later, I received a letter telling me that 


Mrs, Fiske had taken it. It seemed too 
good to be true.” 

Another play by this young man was 
“The Nigger,’ which was produced 
last season with much success, by the 
New Theatre, in New York. It is a 


drama of the elemental passions and | 


created much favorable mention anent 
the creative ability of the author. Mr. 
Sheldon’s third play, “The Murder,” 
will be produced by the Shuberts, and 
“The Boss” is announced as a starring 
vehicle for Mr. Holbrook Blinn, who 
made a brilliant record as leading man 
for Mrs, Fiske in “Salvation Nell.” 


Percy Mackaye 


PROMINENT in the list of Har- 
vard graduates who have added luster 
to the contemporary drama, is Mr. Percy 
Mackaye, author of “Anti Matrimony,” 
in which Henrietta Crossman began her 
season in New York. Mr. Mackaye 
was born in New York City and is a son 
of Steele Mackaye, who wrote the fa- 
mous “Hazel Kirke.” The younger man 
began playwriting in college and is the 
author of many pieces. Among them is 
the tragedy of “Jean D’Arc” which was 
produced both in America and England 
by Julia Marlowe and E. H. Sothern, 
in the seasons of 1906-1907. “Sapho 
and Phaon,” another tragedy, was pro- 
duced in 1907 by Harrison Gray Fiske. 
“The Scarecrow,” was written in 1908 
and is announced for production this 
season. “Mater,” a comedy, was pro- 
duced by Henry Miller in San Fran- 
cisco, New York and London, in 
1908-1909. Mr. Mackaye has also writ- 
ten many poems, essays and magazine 
articles and is a successful lecturer. He 
is a member of the National Institute 
of Arts.and Letters, and an honorary 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa society 
at Harvard. 


James Forbes 


AMONG the young playwrights who 
have scored a big success this season, 
Mr. James Forbes is one of the 
busiest. “The Commuters” was one of 
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the new ones that set Broadway talk- 
ing—and laughing—and the author is 
to be duly congratulated. It wasn’t so 
very long ago that James Forbes was 
on the staff of the Pittsburg Dispatch. 
He also wrote stories for magazines, 
and one day he dramatized one of them 
and called it “The Chorus Lady.” Since 
then Rose Stahl has been associated with 
the play and now even the mention of 
her brings to mind the name of Patricia 
O’Brien. 

“The Traveling Salesman” was an- 
other of Mr. Forbes’ successful come- 
dies. It caught the fancy of the public 
to such an extent that more than one 
company was necessary to satisfy the 
demand for this particular salesman’s 
goods. Mr. Forbes, by the way, has the 
reputation of being one of the finest 
stage managers in the business. One well 
known actress said to the writer: “He 
knows every detail and every action of 
the characters, and could play every one 
of them. He never makes a fuss over his 
work. It all seems so easy. It is wonder- 
ful to see him. He is the best stage 
director I ever knew.” 


Jules Eckert Goodman 


FROM the editorial chair of a maga- 
zine Mr. Jules Eckert Goodman was 
graduated to a place in the dramatic 
world, and is now another of the envi- 
able young playwrights who have con- 
tributed successfully to the drama of 
the day. “The Man Who Stood Still,” 
the play in which Louis Mann will be 
so pleasantly remembered, was written 
_ by this young author. 

Mr. Goodman’s first attempt Was a 
one act tragedy that was tried out by 
Mr. William Hawtrey. It failed, and 
managers turned a cold shoulder on his 
efforts until the all-seeing William A. 
Brady bought “The Regeneration.” 
Then the wheel of fortune made an un- 
expected revolution and Mr. Goodman 
sold three plays before “The Regenera- 
tion” was even produced. They were 
“The Test,” “The Compensation,” and 
“The. Right to Live”—the last of which 
Mr. Daniel Frohman pronouncéd “The 
very best play in manuscript I have ever 
read.” Mr. Goodman’s latest play, 
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“Mother,” is meeting with a hearty. re- 
ception. 
George M. Cohan 


THE most prolific young writer for 
the stage in America is George M. Co- 
han, who was born in Providence, R. I. 
thirty-two years ago. Ever since then, 
Mr. Cohan has been busy. He 
made his stage début when ten years 
old, in a play written by his father, 
Jerry Cohan, and: his mother was the 
manager of the company. “The Four 
Cohans” became famous, and still. are, 
but George is more so. There seems to 
be no limit to the energy of this young 
man, and there is no rule for determin- 
ing what he is going to do, or how he is 
going to do it. An idea strikes him, 
there is a rush and bustle, and the thing 
is done. He writes songs on the backs 
of envelopes at a moment’s inspiration, 
characters are created and _ scenes 
formed in a flash, and two-thirds of 
a play has been in rehearsal before a 
line of the finishing work has been writ- 
ten. It is this impulsiveness of thought 
and action that gives the characteristic 
Cohan dash to his productions. 

Among Mr. Cohan’s most popular 
musical comedies are “Little Johnny 
Jones,” “Fifty Miles from Boston,” 
“Forty-five Minutes from Broadway,” 
and “The Man Who Owns Broadway.” 
It has always been his ambition to write 
a straight comedy, and this year he has 
succeeded in his dramatization of “Get- 
Rich-Quick Wallingford.” It opened at 
the Gaiety Theatre, New York, in Sep- 
tember, and immediately caught the 
town. It is one of the brightest, clever- 
est comedies that has seen the light in 
many a year. oe 


Channing Pollock 


ONE of the most/interesting of the 
young playwrights is Mr. Channing Pol- 
lock, and he has a considerable list of 
achievements to his credit. Mr. Pollock’s 
first experience as a writer was gained 
on the papers of his native city—Wash- 
ington, D. C. He then went to New 
York and became press agent for sev- 
eral well known managers. He is re- 
sponsible for many magazine stories 








and a novel or two, and dramatized 
“The Pit,” “In the Bishop’s Carriage,” 
and “The Secret Orchard.” Then he 
wrote “The Little Gray Lady” and 
“Such a Little sien both of which 
are paying stock productions. He is 
also an interesting contributor to the 
Green Book ALBuM. 

In winter Mr. Pollock lives at a down- 
town apartment hotel in the heart of 
the theatre district, just off Broadway ; 
and he has a summer home at Shore- 
ham, Long Island. At present writing 
he is busy mending a couple of broken 
ribs. To be sure, he has not seen the 
ribs, but he has inside information that 
they need attention. Channing Pollock 
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sonality. Occasionally one meets a man 
who has real charm of manner. He is 
one of them. 


James Montgomery 


THE youngest playwright in the list 
is Mr. James Montgomery, who while 
playing a part in “The Fortune Hunter,” 
conceived the idea of making stage use 
of the craze for flying machines. As a 
result, he wrote “The Aviator.” The, 
dialogue, the humor and the situations] 
of this comedy are new to the stage,’ 
and the comedy a success with Wallace 
Eddinger in the title rdle. Mr. Mont- 


gomery’s further efforts as a dramatist 




















is a man of unusually delightful per- will be watched with interest. 





A PROMPTER PROMPTED 


CHARLES MACKLIN, the rough-and-ready Irish actor of Garrick’s time, 
brought about certain reforms in the realism of theatric diction ; yet he carried over 
from the old-school style of declamation certain mannerisms, such as pauses for 
effect. He had three pauses—first pause, second pause and grand pause. One 
evening he halted in his lines so long that the prompter began to aid his memory. 
Macklin walked over to the prompt side, knocked the fellow senseless with one 
blow of his Thor-like fist, and then returned to the center of the stage. 

“He spoiled my grand pause,” the actor calmly explained to his audience, and 
then went on tearing a passion to tatters. 


“O RARE BEN JONSON” 


BEN JONSON, the poet and dramatist who was Shakespeare’s boon companion, 
must have been a fine figure of a man. According to his own testimony, which is 
to be found in his letters, he weighed 306 pounds. 


THE AUTHOR of this article has had a great deal of experience in training college 
undergraduates in dramatics and what she has written may therefore be taken as by one 


in authority. 


To play and be a player just for once— 
and then 

Content, return to every day oneself 
again! 


HIS, then, ts the reason and the ex- 
cuse for amateur dramatics. Why 
seek, however, an excuse for a thing 

which is its own excuse for being—a 
thing which is another exponent of an 
art-as prevailing and unimpeachable as 
Time and as universal as weather—an 
art as sure to find an eager medium of 
expression in the untried as in the tried? 
For the human heart loves a play as 


surely as it loves a lovers*who so likely, 
then, to fall victim to this ‘dramatic 
madness as the wholly wholesome, most 
human of all people on earth, the young 
American collegian? 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
exploit the offerings of well. inten- 
tioned church, club and society folk who 
constantly add to the already full cup 
of the theatrical manager by encourag- 
ing charming but wholly incapable peo- 
ple to go “on”—said encouragement be-: 
ing based on the unmistakable “hit” 
af6rementioned charming péople have 
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made in local “theatricals.” To such, the 
theatrical eminence sought is in the cen- 
ter of Polar Seas, the attainment thereto 
a journey of indescribable menace; and 
few there be who are not bruised to 
extinction by the icebergs or eaten by 
the animals. Stage-struck people there 
will be to the end of the chapter. It is 
a form of mania unavoidable to certain 
pneumatic mentalities, “The fancy bites 
them and they straight go mad.” The 
desire to strut and fret his hour upon 
the stage, to be seen.of men, is a human 
frailty not by any means confined to 
the professional actor. 

But it is not of these we would talk. 
They will talk about themselves ad in- 
finitum. Such people are not and can 
never become the plastic servants of a 
true and beautiful art; and whatever 
else may have been attached to the the- 
atre by a false sense of things, the the- 
atre as such will ever stand as the 
proper field of action for the most re- 
forming, educative, and compelling of 
the five Fine Arts. The ugly excrescence 
of commercialism, self-exploitation and 
personal deification is an ugly excres- 
cence and that is all. The beautiful in- 
tegrity of the Dramatic Art remains an 
unaffected fact! Its very permanence 
and universality forever preclude the 
possibility that it will be the possession 
of any profession or class of men—it 
belongs to no person nor epoch nor 
clime! It cannot be subverted nor per- 
verted. 


Origin of Histrionic Impulse 


ART is a co-efficient of and a cO 
operant with Truth; and this fact brings 
us summarily to the conclusion that he 
who seeks for Truth and Beauty is 
liable to the desire to express Truth and 
Beauty and finds himself shortly a ser- 
vant of Art. So is the neophyte a con- 
tinuously recurring possibility and thus 
is bred in our American schools and col- 
leges particularly, an ever increasing 
demand for the best possible production 
of plays of all sorts. Classic drama, a 
natural exponent of the curriculum, is 
easy of explanation. Religious drama 
and miracle plays found nurture several 
years ago in our more pretentious 
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schools and some notably good produc- 
tions are the result. Comic opera deal- 
ing with college life, redundant in topi- 
cal songs of rhythmic worth and spon- 
taneous, searching, none too subtle col- 
lege humor are abundantly supplied by 
the collegians themselves both in the 
men’s and women’s colleges. 

A good example of the class of work 
being done in college dramatics is fur- 
nished by Purdue University. This in- 
stitution has the distinction of being 
parent to “The Harlequin Club,” a dra- 
matic institution of unusual merit and 
versatility which has a play written for 
it annually by George Ade. Several Ade 
successes have had their “premiére” at 
Purdue University under the direction 
of George Herbert, a well known pro- 
fessional stage director. The first pro- 
duction of any importance made by the 
Harlequin Club was “The Fair Co-Ed.” 
Prior to that time, 1907 I believe, the 
college dramatic and musical organi- 
zations often combined to produce 
annual minstrels and similar entertain- 
ments, but not until “The Fair Co-Ed” 
was there an organized student body 
producing original musical comedies at 
Purdue. 


Work of Purdue Dramatic Club 


GEORGE ADE, always a Purdue en- 
thusiast, told the Purdue boys by way of 
encouragement that he would write 
them a play. He provided them with the 
book of “The Fair Co-Ed,” the music 
for which was written by George A. 
Davis, who had just graduated from 
Purdue. The piece was produced in La- 
Fayette and played in Indianapolis at 
Englesh’s. It made a terrific hit. The 
next season Charles Dillingham secured 
it for Elsie Janis, who scored one of the 
most pronounced hits of her meteoric 
stage career in the star role. The stu- 
dent production was staged by George 
Herbert, a brother of Joe Herbert the 
writer and comedian, and the original 
Koko of the American production of 
“The Mikado.” Mr. Herbert spent three 
months with the students and placed 
before the first night audience a music- 
al play, costumed without regard to 
cost, embellished scenically, with an or- 
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chestra quite as large, and an offering as 
complete in every detail as any metro- 
politan production can boast. 

The following year Mr. Ade was on 
his tour of the world and the writing 
of the Purdue play fell to another grad- 
uate, Frank Harshaw, with lyrics by 
D. A. Reel and music by George A. 
Davis. The play was called “The Junior 
in Command” and Mr. Herbert was 
again the producer. It won almost as 
much favor as the play of the preceding 
year and musically, it was much better. 
Mr. Herbert obtained the rights to pro- 
duction and awaits a favorable oppor- 
tunity for beginning rehearsals. Last 
April the students produced “The 
City Chap,” another George Ade play, 
with music by Benjamin Hapgood 
Burt and George A. Davis. George 
Herbert managed that production 
and this latest success of the 
Harlequin Club quite eclipsed that of 
either of the two previous offerings. 
Charles Dillingham holds the rights to 
production of “The City Chap” and it 
is probable that he will produce the 
play during the early part of the present 
season. 

It may be interesting to note that Mr. 
Lyndon Law, a former: member of the 
Purdue Harlequin Club is now the 
leading tenor in “The Old Town;” that 
D. A. Reel, who originally played the 
part of Cynthia in the college produc- 
tion of “The Fair Co-Ed,” is now con- 
nected with the new Charles Dillingham 
Globe Theatre in New York; that Ray 
Walburn of the Harlequin Club is a 
well known stock actor in the Middle 
West; that George A. Davis, a member 
of the club which preceded the Harle- 
guin Club at Purdue, is assistant’mana- 
ger of the Studebaker Theatre, Chicago, 
and that a score or more of young men 
working their way upward in the the 
atrical world to-day, were at one time 
amateurs in a dramatic club in a school 
known the world over for the strictness 
and thoroughness of its courses in en- 
gineering and science. 


Staging of College Performances 


VERY few, in fact no notable ama- 
teur productions are now attempted 


without the untiring efforts of a profes- 
sional stage director. From six to twelve 
weeks of indefatigable labor on the part 
of everybody is required. Practically 
the same processes are gone through 
with that are necessary to a professional 
production. In most cases expense is 
not considered with nearly so much 
weight as in professional work. Scenery 
is ordered from reputable  studips, 
money is fairly squandered on elaborate 
costumes. No detail in the correct 
mounting of the play that can in any 
way contribute to the success of the per- 
formance is overlooked. 

Unlike many professionals, your ama- 
teur is as a rule extremely anxious to 
be unrecognizable as a personality, pre- 
ferring that his colleagues view the per- 
sonation rather than the personator. He 
is keenly sensitive. He realizes his short- 
comings quite as well, usually much bet- 
ter than anyone else. The supercilious 
scorn with which the average profes- 
sional considers any unprofessional 
actor is uncalled for and unfounded, for 
almost without exception the unprofes- 
sional makes few claims for himself. 


Viewpoint of the Professional Actor 


LET us look for a moment at some: 
indisputable facts as applied not to ex- 
tremes or exceptional cases, but to the 
average thorough-going, purposeful ac- 
tor of ability and promise, and the aver- 
age talented amateur. The first has in 
the course of even so few as ten years, 
we will say, acquired a certain amount 
of technique which gives his work a 
sterling mark. He has in the process of 
acquisition endured much of physical 
hardship, disheartening---rebuffs, fre- 
quent chilling, sickening displays of 
total unappreciation of art and ability. 
He has learned that if he would live by 
his labor, his labor must bear the stamp 
that passes muster at the box Office. It 
is the oil in the lamp and not the fire 
that the oil may make which is frequently 
taken into account. In these few years 
he has found it necessary to simulate 
the turtle and grow a shell for protec- 
tion. This shell-is what it is meant to 
bé—an impervious armor; but your 
actor makes it known as such princi- 

















pally on the occasion of rial in- 
terviews and rehearsals. At the latter 
this shell forms a substantial wall about 
him which is commonly taken for con- 
ceit by the man higher up as well as 
the man lower down, but which is in 
reality—and more reasonably—a sort 
of stunned incredulity and non-recep- 
tivity. And this is unfortunate, for the 
non-receptive is also non-conductive. 


Advantages of the Amateur 


NOW for your unprofessional. In 
the first place, he approaches a college 
production with a rampant free-and- 
easiness which is solely accounted for 
by the fact that he has “nothing on his 
mind but his hair,” for while his studies 
are frequently ponderous, he seldom 
takes them personally, He has not ma- 
turity—but he has enthusiasm. He has 
not precision but as a result of several 
years’ hourly work under masterful if 
not always masterly minds, he is strong 
in. credulity. He wholly lacks technique 
but he has quite unlimited imagination. 
His sense of proportion is an undiscov- 
ered country, but his mind is plastic, 
tractible, receptive. He has no assurance, 
but he is ready, eager for and accus- 
tomed to training! Is it remarkable that 
an imaginative, enthusiastic young per- 
son of more than fairly good breeding 
should become quite frequently a really 
good unprofessional actor ?, 

Given such material, your profession- 
al stage director of conscience and real 
power, (not to mention a hard season 
behind him) can turn to the “coaching” 
(as it is called) of a college play with a 
heart new-fired, alert, keen, en rapport 
with his actors and all of them en rap- 
port with the play! Such spirit, intelli- 
gence and ability harnessed, have sent 
and will continue to send college com- 
munities dramatic mad! And just such 
productions, albeit in this case they are 
without honor save in their own coun- 
try, will continue to send us occasionally 
an actor of such innate and unquestion- 
able talent that placed in a professional 
production, his fire consumes the veil- 
like fabric which constitutes. the so- 
called mantle of professionalism and 
leaves this thing stripped before us, 
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visible in its unholy self-satisfaction. 
Such a thing occurred when Margaret 
Lawrence, that wholly alive person, 
late (oh, very late) of Swarthmore 
College, was precipitated into the 
irradiant ranting of “Her Son.” Prior 
to her professional advance Mar- 
garet Lawrence had shone lustrously 
and often in Philadelphia social and 
dramatic circles but principally in the 
theatricals of Swarthmore College, 


Noted Actors from College Com- 
panies 


THERE is at present scarcely a 
school which boasts (and boosts) its 
annual “dramatics” that cannot cite a 
worthy professional sprung from its 
forces. “The Strut and Fret Club” (bul- 
ly name!) of Indiana University offers 
several productions each year; one at 
least of the classics, one musical play 
and several modern ones. Last year the 
best thing they did was a riotously gor- 
geous and talented production of 
“Robin Hood.” There is not a Strutter 
or Fretter that will let you forget for a 
minute that Harry Tighe and his “Col- 
legians”—play and cast—originally grew 
whole in the “I. U. Strut and Fret.” 
The sketch was written for a regular 
club event and has wholesomely and 
wholesalely delighted audiences on the 
circuits ever since. Julian Eltinge the 
incomparable, is a Harvard man. The 
first Eltinge appearance was with the 
Boston Cadets, an organization which 
has the entire respect of all who have 
any knowledge of their dramatic out- 
puts. He played a male “bit” in the pro- 
duction and incidentally (?)—under- 
studied the leading woman! It was 
the end of the beginning for Julian 
Eltinge. There will never be a beginning 
of the end. He steadily grows. He con- 
tinuoysly shone with the Boston Cadets, 
shedding greater light in each succeeding 
production. He was engaged as coach for 
the “Hasty Pudding Club” of Harvard 
and continued therewith until he entered 
unequivocally professional work. The 
“Hasty Pudding Club’s” conspicuously 
finished and brilliant offerings thrived 
under Eltinge, as did several stage as- 
pirants now known to us. 


The Academic Output 


MARGARET ILLINGTON’S early 
tendencies to the histrionic were nur- 
tured in college dramatics. A notable 
acquisition within the year to the stage 
—from the college ranks originally—is 
Jacob Wendell, Jr., of the New Theatre 
Company. The Bryn Mawr dramatics 
are not inconsiderable. Their pageants 
are of almost spectacular magnificence, 
but their dramatic attempts are even 
more consistently worthy. Wellesley Col- 
lege presents regularly in a scholarly 
way, with ample talent to draw from, 
different ancient and modern classics; 
and the Wellesleyans also disport them- 
selves in wondrous original farces and 
musical burlesques of real merit and 
much mirth. Brown University has hit 
. a high mark with one or two of its pro- 
ductions and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania follows close upon Harvard for 
the eastern palm, especially in original 
productions. 

In the West the Harlequin Club 
walks away with the honors without 
dispute. “The Black Friars” of 
the University of ‘Chicago has done 
some interesting things and has done 
many other things at divers times, but 
on the whole these have not ranked 
the offerings at Purdue and Har- 
vard. Of the women’s schools, Smith 
College probably takes ranking honors 
East and West, though that statement 
would and could be disputed by several 
other women’s colleges. The co-ed 
schools have done the biggest things all 
round dramatically. 


College Thespians of Ohio 


THE University of Ohio has fostered 
many a genius. A few have shone in the 
theatrical firmament. Frank Coates Os- 
born rose to prominence in the “O. S. 
U.” dramatics some years ago when he 
wrote some clever pageants, plays, and 
musical shows for University presen- 
tation in collaboration with Tod Galla- 
way, also an “O. S. U.” man. For several 
years he coached the “O. S. U.” produc- 
tions, then joined the Mansfield forces 
as an actor and assistant stage mana- 
ger. He has since been manager of 
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two Columbus theatres, written a num- 


ber of vaudeville sketches which are now 
being used on the best circuits with 
great success, and has recently finished 
a play of early American history which 
is said to be of an unusually picturesque 
quality and to possess poetic romance 
and fire. For Mr. Osborn’s sake and the 
play’s and the public’s we hope the play 
is what it is reported to be—‘some- 
thing to see” and marked for success. 
While we are in Ohio let us note 
that talented Ann Bronaugh went to 
school down in Oxford where every- 
body is educated up to the last limit of 
human endurance. Her poetic and color- 
ful acting abilities were discovered and 
fostered at Oxford College, where the 
productions, while not pretentious are 
yet careful. It’s a far cry from Ann. Bro- 
naugh’s Juliet of Oxford fame to her 
Juliet of stock fame. In the transfer 
from the unprofessional to the very pro- 
fessional Ann Bronaugh of to-day, this 
same facile, brilliant little creature has 
acquired much of the necessary tech- 
nique which they do not grow at Ox- 
ford. The warmth and glow of real gifts 
have not suffered as they might have in 
the transition. Rosalind and Viola and 
Juliet and Colombe of Oxford days are 
vivid and poetic as ever. To cramp and 
crush so free a spirit as Ann Bronaugh’s 
into the think-less, thankless clap-trap 
of mediocre stock offerings is a fair ex- 
ample of fitting square pegs into round 
holes. Ann Bronaugh has hardly said 
her first word yet about what she can 
do—but anyway we are much obliged 
to Oxford College for so true a spirit. 


Directing a University Performance 

IN MY own experience, ‘the yearly 
turning at the close of the professional 
season to the interesting production of 
a commencement play for some educa- 
tional institution, h'as been “a mixed 
pleasure. An exasperating disregard 
(due to total ignorance) of the profes- 
sional code of “unwritten laws” is at 
first maddening, then inconsiderable and 
at last so minute as to be unobservable. 
I have seen dozens of good college pro- 
ductions, at Harvard, Bryn Mawr, 
Swarthmore, University of Indiana, 
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Purdue, Wellesley, Smith—all, in fact, 
have big successes to their credit. A few 
academy productions rank with those of 
the colleges, though in these cases the 
immaturity of the students renders the 
casting more difficult. In some years of 
professional stage directing I have never 
found so gratifying and satisfactory a 
Mark Antony for “Julius Cesar” as in 
the person of a spirited youth—wholly 
unprofessional—who was one of seventy 
in a production which won a hostile 
audience to unbounded admiration. This 
Antony “got away” with the dangerous 
Booth business at the end of the third 
act when Antony leaps from the steps 
of the Senate on the line “Cry Havoc! 
and let slip the dogs of war”—a thing 
many a professional has failed to do 
and a thing utterly ruinous if not ut- 
terly and tremendously successful. This 
Antony was—thrillingly so—and if any 
doubt or question remained as to the 
ability of these players to sustain the 
reputation of their already famous 
school-successes, it was removed then 
and there. No under-graduate school 
and few colleges have yet outranked the 
several annual offerings of this particu- 
lar school. 


Produce Classic Greek Plays 


IN THE same town, at Wabash Col- 
lege perhaps the best annual production 
of a Greek play in the country is made. 
So far as acting qualities are concerned, 
these productions are not noteworthy, 
but as a correct and extremely interest- 
ing and educative form of classic drama, 
they are notable. Professor Hains of the 


Greek Department “conducts” rather 


than directs them and has admirably 
mounted them. “Antigone,” “Alkestis,” 
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and several others have .already been 
produced and lovers of Greek and the 
Greek drama travel many miles to see 
these productions. The University of 
Michigan has stood steadily for the best 
in everything, and it is not strange 


therefore that college dramatics have 


taken firm root there and that most 
worthy performances are given of the 
classics as well as of original modern 
musical’ plays. This institution has also 
at great expense brought productions 
from Chicago and New York for the 
edification and pleasure of its students 
—without cost to them. This was done, 
for example, when “The Servant in the 
House” was taken to Ann Arbor. 


Universities Encourage Interest in 
Drama 


IT IS not the place of the scholastic 
institution to pass upon the theatrical 
business. Neither is it called upon to 
“elevate” the stage ; the whole theatrical 
profession rightly decries such miscon- 
ceived, illegitimate attempts. But verily 
there is rejoicing when such an institu- 
tion as that at Ann Arbor recognizes, 
appreciates, and then seeks for its stu- 
dents, the benefit and blessing of the 
best in this art exactly as it invites there 
to the investigation and acceptance of 
the best of the fine art of poetry treas- 
ured in its libraries, or the fine art of 
painting and sculpture nurtured in its 
galleries, or the fine arts of all the 
sciences, revealed in its laboratories. 
The focusing of the attention of a stu- 
dent body on a great play, greatly pro- — 
duced and greatly played, places that 
student body forever under contribution 
to the most inspiring, inspiriting and 
humane Art of them all. 
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BY GERTRUDE BROOKE HAMILTON = ° 


A SHORT STORY OF THE STAGE 


ARRIET! Harriet, bring my mail.” 
H When the maid placed a stack of 
envelopes upon the bed, Elsie 
Adair, who within the past year had 
taken a place among the stars that 
twinkle along Broadway, displayed her 
artistic temperament by giving ‘the 
counterpane a kick that scattered the 
letters in wild confusion. Harriet re- 
placed them painstakingly, and left the 
room, while Elsie drew idle patterns on 
the rose-colored quilt and mused. 
Although she had “arrived,” although 
she was living as she had never lived be- 


fore and wearing gowns that she had 
hitherto seen only in visions, Elsie was 
bewildered to find herself no happier 
than she had been in “gather ye rosebuds 
while ye may” road companies, no hap- 
pier even, than she had been eight years 
ago back in the sleepy Southern town 
where Clyde Leyendecker had made im- 
practical love to her and had married 
her. After a year of rapture and a 
year of torture they had thought them- 
selves mutually glad to let the law put 
asunder what God had evidently never 
meant to be joined together. 
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Yawning, Elsie scanned her mail: 
three saccharine effusions from matinée 
girls, an eight page plaint from a friend 
playing through a wretched season of 
one-night stands, and lastly, a letter 
‘postmarked Paris. Looking at this last 
letter her face flushed suddenly as an- 
other face, calm,heavily lined, with gray 
eyes that behind baffling glasses had 
seemed possessed of double sight, came 
into her memory. The letter—from 
Clyde Leyendecker—ran: 

It's been six years—hasn’t it?—since 
we came to the parting of the ways. Have 
you felt, as I said you'd feel, the growing 
pains of mental development? Have you 
longed, as I said you'd long, to. be one 
of those mothers of little children? Have 
you learned, as I feared you'd learn, to 
parade your honey and hide your sting, 
to counterfeit qualities to attain your 
end? I am coming in a short while: to 
New York, and I shall thefi know, after 
one glance into your eyes—they. always 
show the things your mouth keeps hid- 
den—if you,.as.I, and all the other tribe 

_of wanderers, are heartsick for the at- 
mosphere of a soul at peace with itseli— 


“Bah !”—Elsie flung the sheet across 
the room. In the same moment Harriet 
re-entered, and Elsie sat up, stretching 
her white arms. “Pull up all the shades, 
Harriet,” she directed. “The wide, open 
places would be good to-day ; I think I’ll 
go out into the country.” Then she 
realized that she would have to go alone, 
now that Sidney Hammond, with his 
over-correct clothes, bored her. Ham- 
mond had loaded Elsie with flowers and 
had asked her to marry him before and 
after divorcing his wife. On the last 
occasion, Elsie had yawned over her 
refusal; whereupon the man had quietly 
failed to reappear. Now she reflected 
that blue skies were hardly worth while 
with no one near to tell her how they 
matched her eyes. 


The little gold clock had chimed four 
that afternoon, and Elsie, her brown hair 
wound about’ her head in braids and 
her cheeks faint reflections of her trail- 
ing gown, had tired of life in general, 
when the doorbell rang and Harriet 
came into the room holding a bit of white 
pasteboard. Instantly Elsie thought of 
Clyde; but the name she found was a 
stranger’s and below it was,scrawled— 
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I have written a play for you. Will you 
read it? 


. Laughing, Elsie made‘a little bow to 


‘the card. “The first of the would-be play- 


wrights! What does he look like, Har- 
riet °” 
Harriet smoothed her apron. “Ter 
ribly handsome, Miss Adair.” 
“H’m”—Elsie glanced toward the 
mirror—‘“show him into the parlor.” 
When a few minutes later, Elsie went 
in to meet the playwright, she thanked 
her patron saint. The . playwright was 
beautifully slim, his eyes were clear mir- 
rors, his mouth had eager lines about it, 
and his hair—Elsie wanted to touch his 
hair, it was so strong-growing and 
lovable. 
Perceiving that his youth weighed 
embarrassingly upon him, she was the 
one to speak first. “It was very nice of 
you to write a play for me, Mr.—” She 
twisted her brows prettily. oe 
“Richardson,” he supplied, “Noble 
Richardson ; Nobby, for short.” 


“Oh, it’s a little‘too soon for ‘shorts,’ ” 


she jested, and enjoyed the sigaal of dis- 
tress that flew to his cheeks, Then she 
concluded—“But I’m devoured. by curi- 
osity—show me the play.” 

He immediately unrolled a lovingly 
prepared manuscript. 

“Boringly in. earnest, but handsome 
as a young god,” her thoughts ran. As a 
playwright, she had small interest in 
him. The flame of ambition had never 
singed Elsie, She was beautiful and tem- 
peramental, full of vagaries, devoid of 
all outward signs of conscience, charm- 
ingly mannered; therefore each of the — 
five seasons she had been behind the foot- 
lights had found her upon a higher rung 
of Fame’s ladder. 

After Noble Richardson had brought 
down the curtain of his first act, he 
gazed eagerly at Elsie; and she, thinking 
of his eyes, murmured, “Splendid!” | 

“Say, that makes me awfully happy.” 
He clasped his hands about one knee. 
“T thought you’d like it, but it took a 
heap of nerve to send in my card. I’ve 
always heard that actresses were hard 
to get to.” 

She smiled sympathetically? “Let me 
give you a cup of tea. I’m sure your 
throat must be tired.” 





“Hardly. And I'd rather go on—that 
is, if it doesn’t bore you, Miss Adair.” 

She glanced at the clock. “We wont 
have time to-day, but there will be plenty 
of other days.” 

He acquiesced joyfully. “Other days 
to accomplish things in. You've ‘ar- 
rived.’” He looked at her with awed 
reverence. “How does it feel?” 

“Breath-taking,” she answered. In 
reality, Elsie had pushed her failures 
away from her and had taken her success 
as a matter of course. But she liked this 
exalted attitude, it made her feel a per- 
son of indomitable courage. 

She stretched out a ringed hand to 
him. “Come to-morrow at three.” 

His fingers clasped hers and fell away ; 
then, although her smile awaited him, 
he crossed the threshold without looking 
back. 

Throughout the weeks it took to finish 
the readings of the play and Elsie’s ran- 
dom suggestions. for improvement, Elsie 
tried to lead the playwright through the 
gates of friendship into the garden of 
things sentimental; but the playwright, 


with charming unconsciousness, refused - 


to make love to her. Before very long 
she learned why. 

She was taking dinner downtown one 
evening, when Noble Richardson entered 
the café, leading by the hand a little boy 
and followed ‘closely by a charmingly 
pretty wife. From her corner Elsie 
stared at the three of them; then in a 
near by mirror at herself, slightly made- 
up, wholly theatrical. What Clyde had 
written about the mothers of little chil- 
dren flashed across her mind, and in the 
same instant her eyes met the play- 
wright’s. 

Glad recognition leaped to his face. 
He bowed, and, leaning forward, began 
to converse eagerly with his wife. “He’s 
asking her if she thinks me pretty,” 
Elsie reflected, “and she’s saying, ‘That! 
Why the paint’s an inch thick on her 
face.’ In reality it’s only tinted powder. 
The virtuous little freak! Noble’s com- 
ing over here! Now, she will be think- 
ing things.” 

The next second, Noble Richardson 
was asking if he might introduce his 

wife. 

“Take me to her,” Elsie smiled; and, 
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as she rose to walk the length of the 
café beside Noble, winked mentally. Of 
late she had come to like snatching the 
right of way from other women, even 
wives; she had come to like thrusting 
knives into their hearts, and then sav- 
agely turning them ; perhaps because her 
ever-increasing testlessness and the 
peace in their faces sickened her. 

“Of course you know,”—Elsie was 
smiling at Noble’s wife—“what a clever 
play this clever husband of yours has 
written.” 

Dark brows met over darker eyes. “I 
know that a promotion at the bank has 
slipped Noble because of his play.” The 
wife’s tones were plaintively bitter. “I 
can hardly think that clever, Miss 


* Adair.” 


The utter inadequacy of these little 
women! Elsie ran her flag up while the 
other woman’s hung at half mast. “Dear 
Mrs. Richardson,” she protested, “don’t 
dissect a nightingale to prove it has no 
song. The play is clever, undeniably so.” 

Noble shot Elsie a grateful look, over 
which his wife, with obvious difficulty, 
restrained an outburst of impatience. 

Elsie looked at her watch. “After 
seven! I’m charmed to have met you, 
Mrs. Richardson. Good-by, little sweet- 
heart.” Her hand touched the child’s 
yellow hair and then slid away. “I shall 
expect to see you soon again, play- 
wright.” She smiled brilliantly, and 
swept off. At the door, she glanced back. 
Noble’s wife was jerking on her gloves, 
her lips forming lines of agonized re- 
sentment. 

Outside of the door, Elsie began to 


‘laugh; she was still laughing when she 


heard her name pronounced, and looked 
around to find Clyde Leyendecker—the 
man she had divorced and whom she had 
not seen for five years—in a huge auto- 
mobile all glitter and cushions, drawing 
up to the curb. He accosted her before 
she had time to recover from surprise 
that had made her heart leap and then 
seem to turn into a thing of stone. 
“How do you do, play lady? May I 
escort you to your temple of art?” 
Immediately, the years were blotted 
out and in spirit, Elsie was half hiding 
behind a lattice of climbing roses, giving 
confused greeting to a smiling wayfarer 


































who, head bared to the sun, was asking 


“where the next road Ied to. How his 


eyes had spoken to her then—spoken of 
the world beyond her roses and quiet 
sunsets! Now, quite before she realized 


it, she was seated beside Clyde in his ma-~ 


chine, speeding toward the theatre. She 
looked at him from out of the corners 
of her eyes. Under his hat, the hair 
showed gray-streaked, otherwise he 
seemed the same—lines, weariness, gray 
eyes behind baffling glasses. 

“T wrote you before coming to New 
York—” he began. 

She made a quick protest. “You de- 
sign a beautiful possibility for a lost 
opportunity. It’s absurd, trying to find 
things out years and years too late.” 

“Our whole marriage had a tinge of 
absurdity to it,” he pronounced calmly. 
“When I set the two principals before 
my mind’s eye, I feel like an author 
whose characters wont behave. I can’t 
make you love me, and I can’t make my- 


Something in his tone made her laugh. 
“Nonsense,” she said. 

“That isn’t a very eloquent argument.” 

She shrugged. “My repartee ts always 
hours too tate. As for our marriage, and 
both of our. supposedly shattered 
dreams,’—she threw out her hands— 
“oh, welt!” 

He gave her a quick, sobering look. 
“Haven't you amy heart, play lady?’ 

“Heart?” She fingered a gold chain 
that. hung about her neck. “What is 
heart, anyway?” 

“Tes being too tender to look back at 
the poor mistakes the years contain, and 
say, ‘oh, well!’ ” 

“Don't !” Unexpectedly, he had 
touched a well-spring, and thé waters 
overflowed in a sudden rush of tears. 
She fought for self-control, while Ley- 


~endecker steered skillfully through the 


thoroughfare black with automobiles. 

After a while he said, “I suppose 
you're engaged——or can an actress ever 
keep track of her engagements?” 

“I’ve broken every contract this 
season,” she tried to jest. 

“T don’t mean professional engage- 
ments.” 

“Oh, you want to open the Tittle book 
of my love affairs? I would not dare in- 








quire into yours. Well—for four years 
Tut sesnes like a butterfly ; then I fancied 
myself madly in love with a divorced 
man. He ,Proved—unbearable. Just at 

sent—” 

“Yes?” 

She brought her eyes from the lights 
that. were beginning to make a blazing 
line of Broadway. “Just at present, Pm 
daffy over a would-be playwright.” © 

“But not engaged to him?” 

“No, his wife might object.” She 
frowned, and struck her hand against 
the soft robe about her knees. “Oh, stop 
looking shocked, Clyde. You must know 
enough of the stage to realize that I 
couldn’t develop into the domestic type 
—who, after all, are first cousins to 
idiots. This playwright’s wife, for in- 
stance, is a thousand times better looking 
than I, yet she 1s actually going to hand 
her husband over to me. A woman like 
that has about as much sense asa clipped 
angel. She doesn’t wait to have her heart 
broken, she gives the man a hammer and 
shows him where to strike.” 

“A pity, then, there must be a ham- 
mer.” The car stopped before the stage 
entrance. “When can F come to 'sée you?” 

“Never,” she rejoined promptly. 

“Then how will to-morrow afternoon 
do? Don’t frown. You haven't changed 
a bit. You think you’ve grown fright- 
fully worldwise, but you’re still the will- 
ful little girl of yesterday, you're still 
at a crossroads. Look out. In New York 
they don’t put up danger signs. Good- 
night.” 

He left her then, battling against a 
medley of feelings that made her jerk the 
rusty stage door nearly off its hinges. 


After the performance that night, a 
knock sounded on Elsie’s door, and on 
her summons to enter, Noble Richard- 
som appeared upon the threshold. 

Elsie jumped to her feet. “Of all peo- 
ple! Come in. Sit down on that chair. 
It’s covered with clothes ? Harriet! Har- 
riet! That girl’s always beyond mortal 
reach. Never mind—dump them on the 
trunk.” 

Noble manfully grasped a mass of 
lingerie. It was the first time that he had 
been to her dressing room, and now she. 
watched as his gaze went over the 
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crowded place, the countless photo- 
gtaphs pinned haphazard over the walls, 
the dresser with its rouge boxes, its 
powder rags, its tiny pan in which she 
‘melted her cosmetic. When his eyes 
came back to her, she looked at him in- 
quiringly, seeing that, despite the spirit 


of adventure strong upon him, he was_ 


_ miserably excited. 

He explained suddenly. “Carol and I 
have quarreled.” 

Her mouth formed a scarlet “Oh!” 

“ We quarreled about you.” 

“About me, playwright?” 

“T knew you'd be amazed.” He looked 
triumphant. “She said that—don’t think 
me asinine—that I made the play an ex- 
cuse to be near you, and that you”— 
-stammeringly—“were mad about me.” 

Elsie adjusted the lace upon her 
sleeve, considered, then said calmly— 
“Carol’s eyes are keen. You’ve been in 
love with me since our first meeting, 
and I”—she put her chin in her palms 
and looked at him—‘am mad about 
you.” 

He stared at her, hypnotized. 

Elsie went on softly. “You were stum- 
bling through the dark toward me, not 
toward success. It’s a pity, poor boy, 
that you couldn’t stay blind; there’s 
something so blessed about darkness, 
even soul-darkness.” She picked up a 
jar of cold cream and dug a finger into 
the smooth whiteness. She was not sure 
enough of the move to look at him 
again; indeed, she was not quite 
sure whether she wanted to make this 
move. Blind instinct and habit led her, 
rather than inclination. 

. An electric moment passed, Then she 
raised her eyes. His hands rested upon 
the back of a chair, he was smiling, and 
his smile was a thing her heart leaped up 
to answer; it was so radiant, so free 
from sordid undercurrents, so young. 

“Don’t try to tell me why you smile 
like that,” she breathed. “Come again to- 
morrow, the next day—No, no, ‘Nobby- 
for-short,’ don’t tell me here.” 

He obeyed her silently. Elsie kept her 
face smilingly alight until the door 
had closed ; but then her head went down 
upon her outflung arms. An intuition 
told her that this look of radiant promise 

was ‘not for her, but for some misty 


ideal that had never been. Why, it was a 
smile he might have given a young girl! 
She wondered how greatly a night of 
thoughts might change him; wondered 
what Carol Richardson was living 
through at that moment ; wondered what 
Clyde would think of her—and wonder- 
ing this, she suddenly flew into-a passion 
of distaste and began to play havoc with 
the order of her dressing table. 


The next afternoon, nearly an hour 
before the time Elsie had appointed, 
Noble Richardson came into her apart- 
ment—came with a rush, the smile blot. 
ted from his face. 

“Well,” she questioned, as he ad- 
vanced, “have you fought out the battle, 
Nobby-for short?” 

He nodded; his lips set into straight 
lines. 

“Who won?” 

“Vou.” s 

_She looked at him keenly. “Are you 
sure ?” 

Catching her hands, he kissed them 
and in the same instant flung them away, 
with: “Oh, God, Elsie! I wish I’d never 
seen you!” 

Elsie did not try to soothe him. The 
quality she had gloried in was gone. She 
could no longer think of him as a breeze 
from the mountains, but rather as a fev- 
ered breath from the city, ladened with 
world-old mistakes, heavy with thoughts 
gone wrong. She drew a sudden breath 
and turned her face away. 

“T don’t want this,” she objected to 
herself, “nor anything that this can give 
me. Last night he was beautiful when 
he smiled, now the rose-color is washed 
off. He might be any married man, 
and I might be any married man’s ‘af- 
finity.’” She shivered. “Nobby made a 
beautiful ideal, but it’s the same old 
story ; I don’t like him now. I don’t know 
what I want—but I don’t want this. The 
deep down part of me is nice.” 

These reflections came to a climax on 
her lips in a half stifled groan. Startled, 
Noble looked at her. She drew her hands 
across her eyes. 

“My head is almost bursting,” she 
exclaimed. “Would you mind going now, 
Nobby ?” 

He was amazed, but tenderly solicit- 

















ous. “You'll let me come back again 
this evening?” he begged. 

“Yes, yes,” she lied, her uppermost 
desire being to see the last of him. Be- 
fore she could speak again, the door-bell 
rang, and Harriet was heard replying 
to deeper tones ; then someone, perfectly 
groomed and smiling, appeared upon the 
threshold of the room. 

“Clyde!” Elsie’s voice rose, flute-like. 
“I’m awfully glad to see you.” She was 
not lying now. “Have you met Mr. Rich- 
ardson—Mr. Leyendecker ?” 

The two men shook hands; and Noble 
his eyes asking Elsie all sorts of frantic 
questions, made his adieu. As the door 
closed after him, Elsie, regardless of 
Clyde’s presence, grimaced. 

“Tired of him already?” inquired 
Leyendecker. “Poor playwright!” 

Elsie shrugged and began to run 
through some papers on her desk. 

Clyde, drawing off his gloves, laid 
them upon a table and clasped his hands 
behind his back. “Poor play lady, too; 
on the highest height of attained desire, 
her fancy is up and off again. She 
hasn’t a very restful nature, has she?” 

Elsie stared at him. 

“Don’t let me interrupt your busi- 
ness,” he begged politely. “I’ve become 
something of a cynic, and cynics love 
the clack of their own tongues even 
more than—playwrights.” 

“You've become alarmingly analyti- 
cal,” she retorted. “Here it is!’ She 
pounced upon Noble’s play. “I'll give 
some other star a chance to shine in his 
first production. He was such a tragic 
child!” She scrawled a few words across 
the first page of the carefully prepared 
manuscript and thrust it into an en- 
velope. 

“Aren’t you a little ashamed of your- 
self?” Leyendecker asked. 

“Horribly. But: men always fail in 
the big moments.” 

“All men don’t; only, the right man 
and right moment are hard to bring to- 
gether.” 

“T believe you,”—vehemently. 

“You look very bitter,” he jested. “Do 
you want to know why you’ve missed 
the peace that poets sing of ?” 

Her lips twisted to hide her pain. 
“Why have I missed it!” she scoffed, 
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“Why has humanity missed it would be fe 


a better question.” 
“But humanity hasn’t missed it. My 
dear Elsie, your lips curl too easily. 
How old are you?—not more than — 
thirty ; yet you feel as if you’ve lived a 
thousand years.” ae 
She caught the sob in her throat and 
strangled it. “If I haven’t found the se- — 
cret of happiness, and you have, you 

needn’t throw the fact in my face.” 
“T’m not posing as having found the | 

fact, Elsie. I’ve built all sorts of castles, 

and have seen them descend into hovels. 


I’m still full of vagaries, usually called 


‘queer.’ But I’ve learned a great deal 
in the past six years, I’ve learned to live 
and see, to feel great pity for humanity, 
to. watch youth slip into shadows, and 
something deeper than youth step into 
the sunlight.” He sighed. “I could talk 
forever of the things I’ve learned.” 

She gave him a quick look, noticing 
for the first time shadows in his eyes 
that she knew were in her own eyes, 
lines about his mouth that she had mas- 
saged from her own mouth. But she felt 
the old mockery in his voice, and re- 
sented it. “I wish you’d be serious,” she 
objected. 

“Do you? Really? I fancied you ab- 
horred the deep and thoughtful part of 
me.” He crossed the room and seated 
himself beside her on the couch. Dusk 
was falling over the place, and through 
it his suddenly sobered eyes glowed lu- 
minously. 

Something in this attitude of his made 
her mood veer. “No tragedy,” she 
warned, 

“I’m only going to be serious; and, 
seriously speaking, Elsie—you wont 
mind the ‘Elsie,’ will you?—I wonder 
if you ever understood me?” 

She counter-questioned him with a 
tinge of bitterness. “Did you ever un- 
derstand me?” : 

“Not enough to realize that your type 
is never satisfied with crumbs, that you 
want to understand as well as to be 
understood.” 

- “Heavens!” She caught up a sofa pil- 
low and propped it between them. “Give 
me a fortress to protect myself from this 
onslaught! You must have become seri- 
ous. I suppose it’s another one of your 
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poses, but let me tell you that I want 
 fealities in these days.” 

He shook his head. “Realities are 
‘stony things, Elsie. All of us long—I 
think it is the strongest instinct in the 
human heart—for rose color. Eight 
i amt ago we tied a rose-colored hand- 

_ kerchief over our eyes and struck blindly 
toward a glimmering of love. We 
thought to imprison a paradise of per- 
sonal happiness within the little circle 
of a wedding ring. We expected mar- 
riage to completely change our lives, to 
completely satisfy our young dissatis- 
factions. We awoke, as many of our 
kind do, in the divorce court, crying out 
for another fling of the dice, another 
chance to be happy. We had bickered 
_ over this, we had opened shocked eyes 
over that, we had pricked our fingers on 
the thorns and neglected the roses—such 
roses, if we had only let the sun shine 
on them! Because we wanted the reali- 
ties unreal, Elsie, our love went on the 
rocks.” 

He arose and walked across the room, 

as if to hide his face from her, and came 
back again, holding to a chair with hands 
that trembled, like his subdued voice in 
its earnestness. 
_ “If we had only seen deeply, seen 
widely. But we had no patience with 
each other, nor with the world, I fear. 
On we rushed, falling off a precipice of 
passion, pitching down a cliff of in- 
compatibility, tripping over the rank 
grasses of self-love—until God forgot- 
ten, we flung ourselves and our embit- 
tered ideals on the diamond-decked 
bosom of the world. That was our big 
mistake ; the kind of happiness the world 
uncorks, lasts only until the bubbles 
disappear. But it was then too late to 
turn, for we had claimed the bitter her- 
itage of the restless heart. It urges us 
toward goals we do not care to reach; 
it makes us occupy ourselves, passion- 
ately, with everything except the things 
we should turn to. But to me,.it has 
presented one great truth: the diffident 
may understand the ardent, the cautious 
may understand the indiscreet, the deli- 
_ cate may understand the coarse; but the 
restless heart can be understood only 
by another restless heart.” 

She managed to brave his eyes. If 


she realized the climax toward which 
they were sweeping, she did not try to 
stem the current, but replied in a low 
tone, “Understanding spells disillusion- 
ment.” . 

“Understanding is love.” 

This time she could not strangle the 
sob. “We had enough of love.” 

“We had the bud without the rose. 
Because we were unable to wait until 
the flower blossomed, we cried out for 
escape and tried to find happiness in new 
gardens. Have we found it ?” 

“We are nearer to it than we were 
eight years ago.” 

“Do you believe that, Elsie?” 

She did not answer but sat silent, her 
beautiful hands wandering up and down 
the slender gold chain that hung about 
her neck. For a second he watched her; 
then suddenly he leaned forward and 
raised her face until-it was on a level 
with his own, and looked deep, deep 
into her eyes. ; 

A wave of white, and then of crimson 
swept her face; his became tense and 
questioning. In this still moment, all 
their flippancy, all their world-wisdom, 
their too deep knowledge and sophistry 
melted before something . infinitely 
beautiful, like faces that flit through 
dreams, 

He stretched out his hands and then 
let them fall at his sides. “The curve of 
your shoulders, the gold upon your hair, 
the warmth of your mouth, your wist- 
ful eyes—six years have taught me what 
they mean: comradeship, wifehood. 
Can’t we go back—can’t we warm our 
hearts at the fire we tried to quench?” 

“No! no!” Her hand outflung, she 
shrank away from him. “I could never 
satisfy you. You have changed for the 
better, Clyde, but look at the thing I 
have become—a cheat of tinted powder 
and tinsel. If we let things sweep back 
into that old circle again, it would be 
the same tragic story, with a few cha 
ters skipped, the chapters of these six 
years. Oh, Clyde, look at me! Look at 
what these years have done to me! 
They’ve made me dance over sword- 
points, they’ve pricked all my bubbles, 
they’ve turned me into the kind of wo- 
man I detest, they’ve robbed me of my 
truth, my bravery, my faithfulness!” 
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The wild self-hatred of the outburst 
made tears gush forth and her hands go 
up before her face. As they did so, her 
fingers snapped the chain she wore about 
her neck, and a tiny, glittering object 
fell with a clink to the polished floor. 
With an inarticulate cry, she sprang for- 
ward—too late, for he was already turn- 
ing a circle of gold over in his palm. 

_ “Why—Elsie!” His face glowed with 
wonderment. 
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Her head drooped to hide the crimson 
that swept her face and throat. Then 
suddenly, in a passionate contradiction 
of the words she had just spoken, she 
laid her arms about his neck and clung 
to him. 

“Elsie,” he whispered, “what is this 
that you wear about your neck?” 

She hid her face in the old way against 
his shoulder. “Our wedding ring,” she 
breathed. “Oh, husband! husband !—” 





IN AN OLD “PROP” ROOM 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY inventory of stage properties and old plunder, 
offered for sale at Drury Lane Theatre, includes the following peculiar items: 


“Spirits of right Nantz brandy, for lambent flames and apparitions. 


Three 


bottles and a half of lightning. One shower of snow in the whitest French paper. 


Two showers of a browner sort. 


“A sea, consisting of a dozen large waves, the tenth bigger than ordinary, and 






a little damaged. A dozen and a half of clouds, trimmed with black, and well- 
conditioned. A new moon, something decayed. Roxana’s night-gown. Mrs. Por- 
ter’s petticoat, left her by Queen Elizabeth. Joe Miller’s best breeches. A° serpent, 
to sting Cleopatra. A mustard-bowl, to make thunder in. The whiskers of a 
Turkish pasha. : 

“The complexion of a murderer, in a bandbox, consisting of a large piece of 
burnt-cork and a coal-black periwig. 

“A suit of clothes for a ghost, viz., a bloody shirt, a doublet curiously pricked, 
and a coat with three great eyelet holes upon the breast. A plume of feathers, 
never used but by Eodipus and the Earl of Essex. 

“There are also swords, halberds, sheep-hooks, cardinals’ hats, turbans, drums, 
gallipots, a gibbet, a cradle, a rack, a cartwheel, an altar, a helmet, a back-piece, 
a breast-plate, a bell, a tub, and a jointed baby.” 











Education and Acting 
by Jane Cowl — 


MISS JANE COWL, one of the most: beautiful women on the American stage, has re- 
cently achieved: the success of her career as Kate Jadwin in Charles Klein’s latest drama 
of high-finance, ‘‘ The Gamblers.” Previously, Miss Cowl had appeared in “Is Matri- 
mony a Failure?” 


COLLEGE education is, to an 

actress, an expensive, luxurious 

foundation stone. She may build 
stauncher because of it, but the 
chances are she could use those four 
years and the same amount of money 
to better advantage. 

It is useful to her only in the 
same way that it is useful to any other 
‘woman. A ‘woman is a better mother, 
a better wife, a more useful member 
of society because of a college educa- 
tion. Life is broader and in a way 


easier for ‘her than for the.woman of 
limited knowledge and opportunities: 
But if the earning of her daily coffee 
and rolls, to say nothing of her car- 
fare and shoes, is a matter of imme- 
diate necessity, can a woman afford 
such elaborate and expensive prepara- 
tion unless it is absolutely essential? 

I have been asked whether I re- 
gretted the time given to my college 
course, or whether I thought it an im- 
portant aid to me in my profession. 
And my answer is: I regret nothing 
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that has given me experience of life, 
for there is no experience or know!l- 
edge of life that is not useful to the 
woman who acts. Furthermore, I 
took up my college work at a time 
when I was wavering between the 
stage and some other means of liveli- 
’ hood and expression. If I had been 
sure then that I should act for the 
rest of my life I should have been 
governed accordingly and my decision 
might have been different. 

As to the second question, my be- 
lief is that a college education is of 
absolutely no use whatever to the 
actress. It cannot give her the things 
she needs most. An intimate knowl- 
edge of Greek and Sanskrit never 
added to the charm of the musical- 
comedy prima donna; a thorough ac- 
quaintance with trigonometry and 
calculus is no help in the interpreta- 
tion of Shakespearean characters; not 
all the wisdom of the stars, the rocks, 
and blended chemicals can make the 
-_problem-play heroine more convinc- 
ing; nor is a profound understanding 
of the psychology of Miinsterberg 
good for a single laugh-or tear across 
the footlights. 

The first and most important thing 
in the technic of the actor’s art is 
clear enunciation and correct, con- 
scientious, reverent handling of his 
mother tongue. And this, no man or 
woman ever learned in college. 

The actor should so speak that no 
one in the house misses a word or a 
shade of inflection, and no one can 
guess in what part of the world he 
learned to speak. Whether he came 
from south of the Mason and Dixon 
line, or west of the Missouri, or down 
in Maine, the audience must not 
know. If his own speech carries pro- 
vincialisms of pronunciation or accent 
he is fit for only one kind of character 
parts and is therefore a rather useless 
actor, as the manager found to his 
sorrow when he put on a man who 
had successfully played an Irish 
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policeman for the part of a Russian 
officer and found he carried his 
brogue with him into the Russian 
camp. 

The pity of it is that the stage does 
not always stand for correctly spoken 
English. It is only recently that the 
directors of the American stage have 
begun to realize this and to trairi their 
people accordingly. It is not so long 
ago that it was easy to pick out in any 
company the English trained actors, 
because of their admirable manner of 
speaking. In those days the Ameri- 
cans seemed careless and slovenly of 
speech beside them. But all that is 
changing rapidly. The best Ameri- 
can actors to-day speak a pure, beau- 
tiful English that must command the 
admiration even of a British critic. 

Still more the pity of it is that this 
most desirable thing for many others, 
as well as actors, cannot be learned 
in college. Sometimes it seems almost 
as if the one thing least needful for a 
college or university degree is the 
ability to speak good English. The 
best of English instructors often lead 
along this careless way. 

Write good English, read good 
English, be familiar with the best that 
has been said in the language, but 
speak it any way you like. If people 
understand you, well and good; if not, 
it’s their misfortune. Let them consult 
an aurist. That has all too often been 
the course indicated. 

In one of my English classes in col- 
lege the professor mumbled his words 
so that it was a mental torture to fol- 
low his lectures and utterly impossi- 
ble to get all he said. Yet this man is 
an authority on the English language. 

Even more than perfect enunciation 
and delivery of the mother tongue 
the actress needs a varied experience 
of life. She must know people outside 
her own immediate circle. She must 
know them so well that she can un- 
derstand their viewpoint and know 
what their lives have been. She must 
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| «live her.own life so that it is full of 
varied, colorful experiences. She must 

know the outlook and mode of exist- 
ence from Riverside and the Lake 
Shore drive to the east side and the 
ghetto; on the boulevards of Paris and 
in the country lanes of England, She 

must know people and life, not books 
and theories. And for this almost any 
other place in the world gives larger, 
quicker, and more satisfactory results 
than.a college campus. 

The stage, like any other profession, 
demands primarily a special, technical 

- “training. A college education does not 
.give this. The best it can do for the 
actress is what it does for any other 
specialist. It lays a broad, substantial 
_foundation .of culture and mental dis- 
cipline. ., 
It is noticeable that while there are 
many. college: women on-the stage, 
‘there are few college graduates. If 
girls decide to go on the stage after 
entering college, they usually leave 
early, realizing that the college work 
has nothing of intrinsic value for 
them. The first year or two convinces 
her of this. The four years may hold 
-much, joy. and good comradeship, but 
for the purposes of her career they 
will be only wasted. 
I suppose no woman who goes 
‘through college ever regrets it abso- 
lutely, but the woman who goes on 
_the stage usually does it, partly, at 
least, because she must make a living 
.and that as.soon as possible. 
Of course, back of this need of earn- 
ing money is the equally insistent 
need of expressing oneself. Every 
woman who goes on the stage and 
stays there, does so chiefly because 
of something within her—it may be 
.a mild form of insanity—but some- 
thing insistent and not to be denied, 
«which compels her to that form of ex- 
, pression, To the woman who has that 
Something within her, acting is an 
»mbsolute necessity. All the other arts, 
»wocations, and pleasures in the world 
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seem dull and colorless. Naturally, 
then, if this sort of woman believed 
that a college education could. in any 
remote way help her along the road 
to success she would not neglect it. 
That so few women of the stage avail 
themselves of the college and its ad- 
vantages is its own answer to the 
question: “Is it worth while?” 

This does not mean that education 
is not a vital necessity to the actress. 
She should be among the best educat- 
ed of women, but the course that 
leads to an A. B. is not the one which 
leads most surely to the electric- 
lighted name above the theatre en- 
trance. 

There are really three schools for 
the actress. 

The first is travel abroad. Travel in 
this country avails her nothing. It is 
like walking from room to room in 
your own house and expecting to ob- 
tain new ideas in architecture. She 
must go to the old countries, where 
people have the benefit of generations 
of artistic success and hard work 
back of them—where they know how, 
and have time, to do things right. The 
European capitals offer no hurried, 
unfinished work, and careful, con- 
scientious study of the methods of 
European actors in their own environ- 
ment is well worth the while of the 
American actor. You might sit in a 
theatre in Europe where you know 
not one word of the language and yet 
learn. 

Foreign travel does for the actress 
what it does for any woman. It gives 
her finish, poise, and breadth. When 
we never get away from our native 
heath we are like the frog in the pool. 
We don’t see anything but our own 
little pool. Other frogs come and tell 
us what wonderful things there are 
on the other side of the hills and we 
say: “Oh, yes, we know all about 
them. We’ve read about them and 
seen pictures of them, but this little 
pool is good enough for us.” Then 












something comes along and jars us 
off our smug little rock and we find 
that the world on the other side of the 
hills opens up to us something of life 
we never could know without seeing 
and experiencing. 

To the actress all this is as neces- 
sary as a knowledge of the multiplica- 
tion table to a professor of mathe- 
matics, 

Second in the curriculum of the 
school for actresses is the self-inflict- 
ed education. The actress who would 
succeed in her profession must set 
herself to the task of persistent, sys- 
tematic self-improvement. She must 
have hours of study as regular as the 
child in the grade school. Great ac- 
tresses prove the beneficial results of 
this daily routine. They let nothing 
beguile them away from this hard, in- 
flexible schedule. Motor cars may 
come and go, bridge parties, dinners, 
and little suppers may call tempting- 
ly, but in vain, to the wise woman 
who plans her time without them. 

The third, and not the least impor- 
tant, of the sources of learning for the 
actress is the stock company training. 
The stock company is a hard school. 
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ACTING 
It exacts long wearisome hours of 
playing and rehearsing. It leaves the 
actress, during its course, little time 
for self-improvement and none for 
recreation. It takes her every waking 
moment and makes inroads on her 
hours for sleep. It occupies her time, 
her thought, almost her very heart’s 
blood. It gives in return a wide and 
intimate knowledge of the plays of 
all countries and all times; it gives 
the woman playing many parts in 
quick succession, a versatility and 
confidence she can acquire in no other 
way. It familiarizes her with the 
technic of her art as nothing else can 
do, and she graduates from the hard 
school with its technic become second 
nature, like the way she holds her fork 
or smiles when she says “Good morn- 
ing,” and her mind is left free to work 
out all the higher, finer things of her 
dreams. 









































TEMPER AND TEMPERAMENT OF 
THE ACTOR ® IDAH M°GLONE GIBSON 


THE AUTHOR of this intimate article on the bes ang Be foibles of numerous player 
acquaintances has perhaps a wider first-hand knowledge of the players of America than 


any other journalist in this country. 


HE man or woman to whom many 
of the laws of conventional society 
are irksome will always find pleas- 
ure in the company of the actor, as 
there never was.a Thespian that could, 
by any stretch of the imagination, con- 
fine his life to conventional standards. 
The old Russian aphorism about the 
Tartar can be paraphrased into 
“Scratch the actor and you will find 
the child.” 
I think I have known, more or less 
intimately, every prominent American 
actor of the past twenty years, and I 


have never known one who Was not like 
Peter Pan. They just wont grow up. 
And to those who understand them, 
this is their great and peculiar fas- 
cination. 

It is foolish to be annoyed when, be- 
cause of some fancied slight, your ac- 
tor friends pick up their doll clothes 
and scurry home, insisting that they 
never will play in your yard again. If 
you keep perfectly quiet, they will come 
back in a little while—all smiles, having 
absolutely forgotten they ever had been 
angry even for a moment. ” 
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Essentially Simple and Child-Like 


OF COURSE, there are some con- 
servative people to whom this would 
be a matter of many explanations and 
much analysis, but these should never 
attempt friendship with the player folk. 
One must accept them as they are, and, 
having accepted, one will find them the 
most charming, the most sympathetic, 
the most thoughtless, the most charita- 
ble, the most irresponsible, the most 
lovable, and the most impractical peo- 
ple in the world. 

Notwithstanding the fact that most 
people think that actors are arrant 

oseurs, no class is less so. It is simply 
cause they do things as children do, 
from impulse, without thinking of Mrs. 
Grundy or any of her satellites, that 
those who are always measuring every- 


thing in the pint pot of conventions_ 


think they are trying to make them- 
selves conspicuous. The greatest effort 
of the actor on the stage is put forth to 
make himself unconscious of his audi- 
ence and it soon becomes a matter of 
habit, to think of the people outside of 
his own immediate party, as though 
they did not exist. 


The Ingenuous Miss Coghlan 


I DISTINCTLY remember a meet- 
ing with Rose Coghlan in a Chicago 
elevated car. All Miss Coghlan’s friends 
know that she has a personality that is 
not to be ignored, and her. voice also 
has a penetrating quality which can 
easily bore through even the noise of the 
Chicago railway. 

On this particular occasion, the act- 
ress was much afraid that she would be 
carried past her station which was 
about seven miles out, and every time 
the train stopped, she started up and 
insisted upon making her way to the 
guard to ask if this were her destina- 
tion, Between times she proceeded to 
tell me all about her affairs in The New 
Theatre Company. Soon, because of her 
wild roaming back and forth to the plat- 
form, and the recounting of the history 
of her life for the last few months to 
me, every one in the car was aware 
that it was Rose Coghlan, the actress, 
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and many remarks were made about her — 
apparent desire to attract attention. But — 
bless you, Rose was utterly unconscious — 
of anybody or anything in that car be- 
side herself and me. She was anxious 
to get to her destination and pleased at 
meeting a friend, and like a child who 
was afraid his red wagon would run 
off the track while he was giving a 
companion a bite of his red apple, she 
was absolutely engaged with the matter 
in hand. 

Rose’s bétes noires are flesh and age. 
Her first question is, “How do you 
think I am looking?” and she always 
answers it before you have a chance— 
“Pretty well for my age, don’t you 
think ?” 

She is not as good a “study” as she 
used to be and at times, to the conster- 
nation of those who may be waiting for 
cues, she fumbles her lines. After she 
had signed for the second season with 
The New Theatre Company, Thais 
Lawton, who is as witty of tongue as 
she is graceful as an actress, inquired 
meekly: “Now that Rose. Coghlan has 
signed with The New Theatre Com- 
pany for next year, who will be en- 
gaged to speak her lines?” 


A Pail for a Shopping Bag 


BECAUSE of her charming and ut- 
ter irresponsibility, Ellen Terry is al- 
ways a perfect joy to her friends. When 
she was over here on one of her tours 
with Irving, she stopped at the Boody 
House in Toledo. At this hotel they 
send the drinking water to the rooms 
in a rather artistic copper pail. Upon 


‘seeing one of these, Terry determined 


to possess it, so she seat word to the 
clerk that she would like to purchase 
one. Of course the clerk sent it to her 
with his compliments. As soon as she 
received it, she looked around for some 
place to put it, and immediately found 
that her trunks were crammed to the 
top with useless mementos of her trip 
that she probably had obtained in the 
same way. 

Everyone who knows Ellen Terry 
will remember the big shopping bag 
which she always carries, and which is 
filled to overflowing with the addresses 
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of people she has forgotten, letters 
which she vainly intends to answer, and 
samples of materials that she expects 
to buy but never.will.. Now she prompt- 
*ly took all this paraphernalia from the 
~bag, placed it.in the copper pail, and 
+ threw. the bag into the corner as a child 
would toss away a discarded toy. This 
' . important business. had to be entirely 
/Misposed of to her satisfaction before 
_ ‘she was ready to. chat with the friend 
whose harmless request for a glass of 
water had started the incident. 

As her friend knew not:only the actor 
~ temperament..but the Terry tempera- 
. ment as: welly the whole business was 
i @ perfect joy. to her. 

After leaving Toledo, there were six 
~“weeks more of. the»seasonon the road 
~ to be played before the English actress 

took the boat. for home» I<-happened to 
~ be at the steamer the morning she em- 
barked, and as she walked up the gang- 
plank, she still was .carrying the copper 
pail instead of the usual.shopping bag. 

When. she was in:Milwaukee, on her 
first trip» over, she happened to admire 

the writing desk that. was in her room 
and immediately inquired where she 
could obtain..one: She.-was informed 
that the desk came from Grand Rapids 
—where.they. fill your house with up- 
to-date furniture while you wait. At 
once; she ordered eight to be sent to her 
Lendon. home. 


The Eternal Youth of Efien Terry 


WHILE on her last American tour, 
she was reveling in a love affair—and 
she cértainly was enjoying it as though 
it were her first, for Mr. Carew, the 
man she married, was all that a much 
younger woman could wish in the role 
‘of lover. 

One afternoon [ sat at the matinée 
and watched her carefully. The exuber- 
ance of spirits she displayed, the charm, 

and the coquettish insouciance, might 
have been copied by a girl of twenty. 
“As. the. curtain went down upon the 
play, I was seated far enough in front to 
* see that Ellen Terry drew her filmy 
"petticoats above her trim ankles and 
~ executed.a dance that was worthy of 
‘George Cohan. The curtain at last shut 


out her twinkling, slippered feet and I 
caught the sound of her rippling laugh. 

It is no wonder that her husband 
spoke of her as a woman to whom age 
paid the compliment of passing without 
recognition ; certainly, of all the English 
actresses within the memory of the the 
atre goer, none has been the embodi- 
ment of comedy and the joy of living 
as has Ellen Terry. 


Miss Marlowe and the Interviewer 


VERY few people who write, either 
for the magazines or newspapers, ever 
get to Julia Marlowe, yet she is one of 
the most charming women of the stage 
to meet socially. 

“Do you know, I think there is a 
special journalist conscience,” she said 
to me one day. “I have met men and 
women who were perfectly delightful 
and I liked them immensely, except that 
after I had been with them for an hour 
or two, I felt like one of these butterflies 
that has been gently impaled upon a pin 
and made to flutter for the benefit of 
the world at large. 

“So often have I been made to serve- 
for a newspaper holiday that I finally de- 
cided not to know any more representa- 
tives of the press; and yet, personally, 
I think they are the most interesting 
class I know.” 

After saying all this to me, in ex- 
planation of her objection to being in- 
terviewed, the actress sat down and 
talked so interestingly that I could not 
help saying: “Please let me write this.” 
And with the inconsistency of a child, 
she forgot all about her resolution never 
again to talk for the press, and replied: 
“All right, write it if you want to.” 

Of all the women of the stage whom 
I have known, Julia Marlowe speaks 
the most exquisitely beautiful English; — 
it is as poetical as her beloved Shake- 
speare and as correct as Robert Louis 
Stevenson. She told me, one day, that 
she had trained her mind not to think 
in the vernacular. \ 

“T always insist that every thought, 
whether I voice it or not, shall be well 


‘rounded and couched not only in lan- 


guage that I understand, but in the best 
possible words that I know.” 











A Star Who is a Stoic 


I HAVE met very few actors who are 
not more or less superstitious. Lillian 
Russell, however, does not believe in 
any signs or omens,*Her philosophy of 
life is that exemplified by the greatest 
of all stoics, Marcus Aurelius, and his 
teachings are not a fad with her but 
something by which she lives her every- 
day life. 

A few years ago, one of her women 
friends gave her a little dinner at a 
smart club in a western city to which 
were invited some people who were very 
curious about the famous beauty and a 
little skeptical of her as well. 

The man who took her in to dinner 
proceeded to make himself agreeable by 
lavish compliment—at which Miss Rus- 
sell looked bored. In a short time the 
conversation, in some way, veered to 
religion, and the guest of honor was 
asked her religious creed. She answered, 
without any hesitation whatever: “I. do 
not know that I can put it absolutely 
into words, but outside of Marcus 
Aurelius, whose philosophy is mine, the 
ninety-first Psalm has given me a great 
deal of comfort.” 

About the table were a number of 
supposedly very good church members 
who looked at each other in consterna- 
tion, for not one of them could remem- 
ber a word of the ninety-first Psalm. 

One however, plucked up courage 
enough to ask Miss Russell if she could 
tell them what the ninety-first Psalm 
was about, and she graciously repeated 
it for her. 


The Charm of Sincerity 


NO WOMAN ever meets Lillian 
Russell who does not immediately fail 
captive to her absolute sincerity and 
lack of self-consciousness. I remember 

ing to her dressing-room at the Weber 
and Field’s Theatre, when she was play- 
ing there. I was down in the depths of 
despair; my doll was filled with saw- 
dust. She stood in front of the mirror 
making up, as the “half hour” had been 
called. I came in and flung myself into 
a seat and remarked upon the howling 
wilderness which surrounded . me. 
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Quicker than thought she turned 
around, grasped me by the shoulder, 
pulled me up and I found myself look- 
ing at my woe-begone face in the mirror. 

“Look at yourself,” she exclaimed. 
“Look at the drooping corners of your — 
mouth, your lack-lustre eyes, and your — 
generally haggard appearance. Now 
smile,” she commanded. 

“T can’t,” I expostulated. 

“Go through the motions,” she said. 
“Every woman is actress enough to do 
that.” ‘ 

The idea struck my sense of humor 
and [ grinned. 

“Now look at yourself,” she ex- 
claimed, “and you. cannot help feeling 
better. The mere act of smiling, even 
while you feel it takes every drop of 
courage you have to do it, will have an 
effect upon your feelings. 


Lillian Russell and Marcus Aurelius 


“JUST where the psychical leaves 
off and the physical begins in each hu- 
man entity, no one knows,” she con- 
tinued. “I know this, however, that 
nothing in this world is worth a tear. 
Oftentimes when I have felt the world 
was upside down, I have brought out my 
Marcus Aurelius and learned what a 
small part of the Great Plan I was, and 
immediately life took on a different 
tinge.” 

With this philosophy, it can be easily 
seen that Miss Russell can have no 
superstitions, yet I think she is the only 
one of all the stage people I have 
known, who has not some little foolish 
belief which has more or less influence 
upon daily life. 

: ’ 


The Superstitious Willie Collier 


OF THE prominent people in the 
profession, Willie Collier, perhaps, is 
the most superstitious. He not only be- 
lieves in all of the traditional signs and 
omens, but he has made up a great many 
for himself; for instance, he never 
lights a cigaret but that, still holding 
the lighted match between his thumb and 
forefinger, he does not raise his hand 
to his head and rub the rim of his ear 
with his little finger. Just what he thinks 
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would happen to him if this bit of mum- 
mery were not gone through with, is 
hard to guess. At least, he never has told 
me. 
He never goes on the stage without 
touching wood as he makes his last 
step before emerging from the wings. 
At his beautiful home in St. James, he 
has countless little ways of procedure 
that have grown to be obsessions with 
him. A number of years ago when he 
bought the place, he arrived at his home 
late one night, as he had left for St. 
ames after the theatre had closed in 
ew York. The house is Colonial in 
design, with a broad piazza across the 
front from which a large living room 
opens directly on one side of the hall; 
on the other side is a small music room 
and. behind, a billiard room. 

When Willie arose the next morning 
and came down the front stairs, natu- 
rally the first thing he did was to go out 
on the piazza; from thence, it was quite 
as natural for him to go into the living 
room, which is also used as a dining 
* room, through the door off the piazza. 
Since he has had this house he has had 
more or less success, and he is very 
careful now to do only the things which 
he did that first morning. Consequently 
he never comes down the front stair- 
way and goes into the living room 
from the hallway.-No matter what the 
weather, he must go out onto the porch 


and back into the living room through 
the outside door. He is so afraid that 
he will put on his left slipper before 
the right one that only the right slipper 
is laid close by the bed and the left one 
is put on a shelf near by. 


The Whimsical De Wolf Hopper 


I FIRST met De Wolf Hopper at the 
home of the Collier’s. Louise Allen, 
Willie’s first wife, was then living. 

I arrived at the house late one Sun- 
day afternoon and was introduced to 
Mr. and Mrs. Hopper; Mrs. Hopper is 
known to the stage as Nellie Bergen. 

As I had known Mr. and Mrs, Col- 
lier for a number of years, both called 
me by my given name and Louise in- 
sisted upon tacking it upon the end of 
nearly every sentence. As we sat round 
the dinner table with the coffee and 
cigarets, Mr. Hopper spoke up: 

“My dear Mrs. Gibson, I am going 
to call you Idah” (he mimicked Louise’s 
peculiar pronunciation of the name) 
“on Wednesday evening. Of course, I 
do not know you well enough to call . 
you ‘Idah’ now but I shall by Wednesday 
evening. It will be very easy for me to 
remember to call you Idah, as my first 
—no, my second—wife’s name was 
Idah.” 

His fourth wife joined in the laugh, 
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T HOME WITH - 
INE ELLIOTT 
OY ADA PATTERSON an 


THIS is the second article in the series Miss Patterson is writing about her friends 
among the great actresses of the country in their homes. Next month she will take you 
on a visit to Julia Marlowe. 


AXINE ELLIOTT at home re 


solves herself into four character- 

istic phases. Innumerable other 
phases intervene and superimpose and 
I recall many other illuminating glimp- 
ses of her. One is of Miss Elliott, be- 
tween rehearsal and evening perform- 
ance, at the Garrick Theatre, with the 
late Clyde Fitch hovering about as an 
admiring shadow, giving me for publi- 


cation her opinion of Hugo Le Roux’s 
“Third Sex,” the coterie of brilliant wo- 
men in the thirties and forties who wont 
marry because they find the single state . 
more attractive. Another is of her lean- 
ing over the baluster from her dressing 
room in the same playhouse, wondering 
plaintively why audiences didn’t care for 
“The Greenwood Tree;” and gazing at 
her, one wondered how ‘indeed they 
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could help it since it afforded glimpses 
of so rare.a picture woman in so lovely 
- a sylvan background. 

Kk third recollection is of Maxine 
Elliott in a box at a vaudeville house, 
laughing in a subdued but hearty way 
at a pair of tumbling low comedians and 
paying them the tribute: “They get what 

we miss, the galleries. I wish we knew 

~ how, but I could never learn to turn 
cartwheels as that girl does.” Again I 
recall her in a star’s dressing room, peo- 
pled with memories of Ada Rehan, 
again plaintive because people didn’t 
care for “Myself—Bettina,” a play 
which she considered so clever. A year 
later she was sitting in the same dress- 
ing room calmly content that she had 
found “It”’—a play that everybody 
likes, “The Inferior Sex.” 

Other of my memory pictures are of 
Maxine Elliott joyously elate at a stage 
tea given at her own theatre in New 
York, and showing guests her private 
suite, perhaps the most comfortable star 
suite in the world; of her, in the zenith 
of her power, sending a kindly mes- 
sage to Mrs. James Brown Potter 
in that lady’s palpable decline; of Miss 
Elliott sitting in the stage box at one 
of New York’s fashionable first nights, 
looking so lovely that one pitied the 

“moderately good-looking women who 
sat beside her and wondered how they 
could be brave or self-forgetful enough 
to measure their mediocrity against her 
preéminence. ' 


Miss Elliott’s Four Successive 
Homes 


THESE phases, however, eclipse 
only transiently the yet more real as- 
pects of Maxine Elliott at home, the 
four phases of her four homes, each of 
which marks a milestone on the road of 
her progress. 

The facade of a five story red brick 
house, 326 West End Avenue, was 
nearly covered with reddening English 
ivy. A low-voiced, impassive-faced but- 
ler in livery admitted me, and Sport, an 
English terrier, so ugly that he must 
have had an endless pedigree, sniffed, 
approved, and followed me into the 
‘dining room ; there a tall young woman 


in a dark blue tailor suit and a black 
street hat arose from the table to give 
me welcome, and a florid-faced man well 
advanced into middle age came forward 
to extend a nervous hand. 

It was two days after she had been 
raised to starry heights and critics and 
public had voted her worthy to remain 
on those heights. She had made a pleas- 
ing impression in “Her Own Way” and 
success lay as a new gem-starred mantle 
about her but she said, as the butler 
removed a plate of something she had 
not tasted: 

“T don’t know that one quite realizes 
a sudden success. When you have been 
working for success for years, and hope 
and believe that you deserve it, and at 
last it comes, I am not sure that one 
cares very much, after all, at least just 
at first. One is so tired of the mono- 
tonous weeks of rehearsal and the awful 
torture of the first night that a reaction 
from the tension comes, and then some- 
thing like indifference. 

“T lost my voice after the first’ night 
and am so anxious about it that every 
other thought is swallowed up in fear.” 


At Home With Mr. Goodwin 


WE SPOKE of the conceit of Rich- 
ard Mansfield that the audience was a 
big, black, ravening beast, and that 
some day when he had nothing more 
to feed it, it would turn and rend him, 
and Miss Elliott supplemented her own 
conception of it: “It is like a steam en- 
gine that I fear will run over me.” 

Out from the oak and green dining 
room, past the drawing room whose 
white and gold was hidden by the dying 
roses of the night before -but one, 
through the dull yellows and blues of 
the reception room, we made our way 
to the staircase and then on and up to 
look at Maxine Elliott’s greatest treas- 
ure. 

A new jewel? A letter of apprecia- 
tion from some eminent one? Her own 
room, her soul’s growing ground? None 
of these, but, opening a door softly, 
we tiptoed across to a lace covered 
crib. Within it lay a little, dark-haired 
beauty, her delicate olive profile out- 
lined against the white pillow, her small 











round arm curved in a wee brown cres- 
cent above her head. I softly drew down 
Maxine II’s arm and placed it under the 
yellow silk coverlet. Then with finger 
upon lip Miss Elliott headed the retreat 
out of the room in silence. 

“She is my niece. She’s two years old 
and named after me. I am taking care 
of her while my sister, Mrs, Forbes 
Robertson, is on tour. Her eyes are blue 
but excepting that, people think she 
looks like me. Do you think she does?” 

“As though she were your own,” I 
answered with truth. 

“Her mother seems like a daughter 
to me, though there are only seven 
years difference in our ages. I have 
always taken care of her,” she said. 

A moment later we were taking our 
seats in the automobile, Sport snuggling 
in after us, with the assurance of one 
that knows his company is desired, 
when out rushed the stout man, panting 
from haste. 

“May I go with you, Max?” he 
asked. “I have only twenty minutes to 
rehearsal.” 

Mr. Goodwin climbed into the some- 
what crowded seat. We dropped him at 
the door of the Criterion Theatre where 
rehearsals of “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” had been called. Miss Elliott 
was whisked away to the office of a 
physician who was restoring the tired 
voice, Sport wagged an abbreviated tail, 
and the Maxine Elliott of the West End 
house became a memory. 


A Country House in England 


JACKWOOD, the country house in 
the heart of England, was the mile- 
stone which marked the beginning of 
@ surpassing social success in European 
society. The stage folk who had come 
there, among them John Forbes Robert- 
son, whose mission was the wooing of 
his leading woman, Gertrude Efliott, a 
wooing that was ultimately successful, 
had told their literary friends of the 
gracious hostess of Jackwood. The lit- 
erary folk told their friends of the 
strictly social set, and all began running 
out to Jackwood for tea with the beau- 
tiful and interesting American. Jack- 
wood was a quaint gray stone house, 
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rambling, capacious and hospitable, set 
down amid guarding green hills, with 
English lanes leading away into the 
region of, the old and the romantic. 
There were tennis and tea.on the lawn, 
and brilliant talk, and driving and rid- 
ing. They were not then advanced to a 
frantic need of the speeding automobile. 
Those were days of at least outward 
content, and the first appearance on the 
horizon, of what was to become a flash- 
ing star in England’s social firmament. 





A White Marble Front in New York 


THE FIVE-STORY white marble- 
fronted house, No. 3 East Eighty-first 
Street, in New York, was contempor- 
aneous with her building of Maxine El- 
liott’s Theatre in that city. It was char- 
acteristic of the mistress of house and 
theatre that she had in view the sale 
of the house, had in fact a guarantee of 
a purchaser, before she set about build- 
ing the handsome dwelling near Central 
Park. She is one of those clear visioned 
humans who takes the long view. 

“A friend of mine who lives in Pitts- 
burg wants to come to New York and 
she has guaranteed to take the house 
off my hands if I wish to dispose of 
it in two years,” she said. “She likes 
my plans and was glad to be spared the 
trouble of building it.” 

We all build our souls into our 
houses, but Maxine Elliott builds both 
body and soul. This house of hers looks 
like her. It was her long straight lines, 
her classic profile, her striking contrast 
of color. It had at first her air of stately 
aloofness, forgotten in a later mood of . 
quiet geniality. Elegance, repression, 


completeness of detail, were the key- © 


notes of her new home as of herself. 
The house at West End Avenue had 
not fully expressed her. There were sug- 
gestions of her here and there, as in the 
white sleeping chamber with its draper- 
ies of yellow silk, but¢hat personality 
was merged and lost in the current of 
that other personality in accordance 
with which that house had been built. 
But when the house on East Eighty-first 
Street was building, the decree of di- 
vorce between Maxine Elliott and 
her husband had been signed; and the 














































new house therefore represented Max- 
ine Elliott alone, her taste, her aims— 
~ herself. 


The Venus de Milo with Arms 


THE facade of the handsome new 
home was of ‘unbroken white, like 
a serene, expressionless, beautiful face. 
The reception room was in white 
marble like the fagade. A square room 
of straight, unbroken lines, and white as 
the interior of a vault. Its cold, white 
beauty suggested a sepulchre, and not- 
ing this, the canny mistress relieved it 
‘as one would throw a scarlet cloak upon 
a snowy field. Opposite the door hung 
loose fu'l folds of a red portiere. A long 
divan was covered with red velvet. 

From this room one ascends by an 
automatic elevator, white and quiet as 
the room below. From the first landing 
the visitor goes into the drawing room, 
of ivory and gold and pale brown tones, 
with a statue of Venus de Milo standing 
half screened by the sweeping lace cur- 
tains at the windows, seeing which one 
recalls the comparison of a woman ad- 
mirer: “Miss Elliott is the Venus de 
Milo with arms.” 

But Miss Elliott likes to receive all 
save her most formal visitors in the 
toom above the drawing room, the lib- 
rary, long and broad, like the drawing 
room, but done in tones of brown and 
yellow, and with rare old books peeping 
from long, low bookcases, with a piano 
near the window, and a brown divan 
mear the open grate, where upon the 
slightest pretext a fire is set burning in 
bountiful blaze. 


A Tea-Table Téte-a-téte 


IN THE library she served tea on a 
portable table brought in by a butler 
whose face would have made his for- 
tune as an undertaker. Not the old-fash- 
ioned tea with bread and butter or 
crackers but the tea of the moment, a 
generous meal of bread and butter and 
cold: meat, of jam and fruit and cakes. 
There she pours tea and talks of what- 
ever interests her guests and herself. In 
my case it was herself. 

I asked her to tell me how she 


had happened to find so glove-fitting 
a stage name. Maxine Elliott is better 
adapted to her personality than the skin 
of many persons to the muscles it. 
hides. 

“My name was Jessie McDermott,” 
she said. “They thought it rather an 
irreligious name in Rockland, Me., 
where I was born. The family preferred 
Puritan names and was bountifully sup- 
plied with them. I had an aunt named 
Prudence, and another named Patience. 
A third bore the safeguarding name 
Hate Evil. So they must have thought 
my mother a flippant soul when she 
named her daughter Jessie. But Jessie 
she insisted upon and Jessie I was until 
I was richer by a little sister who strug- 
gled with the name until it evolved into 
Dessie.” 

“But when I went to Dion Bouci- 
cault’s dramatic school and I was pre- 
paring for my first part he said Jessie 
McDermott was too much like other 
names. He said ‘A stage name should 
be unique. What is the oddest name you 
ever heard?” 

“*At school in Rockland I used to 
know a little girl whom we nicknamed 
after her father,’ I answered. ‘His name 
was Maximilius. We called her Maxie 
and Maxime or Maxine—’ 

“*That will do,’ he said ‘—Maxine. 
That suits you,’ and he wrote down El- 
liott after it.’” 


A Beauty’s Disparagement of Beauty 


WE TALKED of beauty, and, as al- 
ways, she discounted it. So does Lillian 
Russell. So does Anna Held. So does 
Cavalieri. I have never known a great 
beauty who was not impatient of her 
beauty because she thought it screened 
from the view of the world that of which 
she was really proud, her cleverness. 

“T am tired of hearing about beauty!” 
she exclaimed, stretching her fine black- 
clad length on the divan. “It has been 
thrown at me all my life as though I 
owed my success solely to that. On the 
contrary, it is a disadvantage to an ac- 
tress, especially at the beginning, for it 
attracts attention to what she does on 
the stage, and if because she is without 
experience she does not do it well, her 
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unsatisfactory work is remembered. In 
a plain girl it would soon be forgotten 
“and she would have a chance to begin 
again, to make a new reputation. 

“The beautiful girl cannot get along 
on the stage unless she have intelligence, 
temperament and energy. And if a girl 
have all these she does not need beauty. 
Beauty may get a girl a place as leader 
of a march of the Amazons but she'll 
keep on carrying a spear until she loses 
her youth and beauty, unless she have 
brains. 

“When I began my stage career I 
earned twenty dollars a week. I had a 
flat in Harlem and made my own dresses 
and my little sister’s. I washed our cot- 
ton gloves and handkerchiefs and dried 
them on the window sills and window 

nes. 

“I believe in hard work. It is our bal- 
last. and our balance. It forbids our 
doing foolish things. It is good for us 
to work and to work very hard. If we 
have philosophy and a strong constitu- 
tion we cannot work too hard. But we 
all work hard with the plan of reaching 
a time when we wont work at all. But 
what will we do then? I think we will 
be wretched.” 


Silken Seclusions 


WE PASSED through the other 
rooms, long and broad and stately, like 
the rooms we had left—Miss Elliott’s 
great bedroom in white and pink, with 
huge white bearskins to lose the feet 
in and frosty lace over pink silk at 
windows, like flesh showing through a 
lace scarf; with a silk-draped white 
bed, canopied i in pink silk, and the mir- 
rors upon chiffoniers and ‘dressing table 
flinging the reflections of the firelight 
into each other’s faces. Miss Perry’s 
room—Miss Perry is. Miss Elliott’s 
cousin and companion—is a duplicate of 
Miss Elliott's but in blue and white ; the 
dining room is in oak and cream, with 
four giant candlesticks on the table, and 
is spacious and stately enough for a cabi- 
net dinner. 


‘When I left, Miss Etfiott stood 


framed in a doorway. She was tall, 
gracious, mya es self-contained, 
wonderfully — beauti As her figure 


melted into the doorway and the door. 


way into the pure white facade and the 
facade into the swimming moonlight, 
I said: 

“House, woman, which? How like 
they are! How we build ourselves into” 
our houses!” 


In England Again 


LAST summer a note from her 


reached me in London. “Come out and 


we'll have tea on the lawn and talk 
of a lot of things,” was the invitation. 
Harrod’s-Weald was the station. Bushy 
Head the postoffice, and the distance 
from the Waterloo Station a half hour. 
For neighbor she had W. S. Gilbert—to 
conjure whose name one sings snatches 
of “Pinafore.” A neat blue landau 
awaited my coming and a chauffeur of 
familiar features in dark livery stood ex- 

pectant. 

“He looks rather sad,” I said to Miss 
Elliott later on the lawn, of the chauf- 
ea “Merrie England seems to depress 

im.” 

“Tt shouldn’t,” she retorted. “Don’t I 
work hard here and in America to /Sup- 
port him? Why, he’s growing fat.” 

Fifteen minutes from the station is 
the Hall, long and white painted, with 
many an afterthought expressed in 
gable and “L” and wing. Pink roses 
climbed over its wide verandas and its 
tiny balconies.. Rich -green fir trees 
threw its whiteness into fine relief. 
Laughter light as a girl’s came from the 
rear of the house. 

“Miss Elliott is playing tennis. I'll 
call her.” The British butler solemnly 
creaked his way out of the house. Ina 


- moment : Miss. Elliott stood laughing in 


the doorway, racket in hand, color flood- 
ing her cheeks, a gayer light than I had 
ever seen in her eyes. Maxine Elliott 
in vacation mood was a gladdening 
sight, even though she wore the mourn- 
ing for the late king, which Americans - 
who spent much time in England wore 
for a few weeks, as.a courtesy. to their 
English friends. Her short walking skirt 
was black, her hat was black, her belt 
was black. A white shirt-waist plain as 
that of any nine-dollar-a-week office 
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A Household of Distinguished Actors 


WE WENT out upon the lawn and 
Mrs. Forbes Robertson, a happy-eyed 
: matron, bore me company on a 
rustic seat while Miss Elliott and Miss 
Perry finished their game. The Forbes 
_ Robertsons’ presence is necessary to 
Miss Elliott’s happiness. They were 
Staying for the summer with her. Mrs. 
Forbes Robertson took a seven o’clock 
train each evening for the theatre where 
she was flamboyantly billed as “Miss 
Gertrude Elliott,” in “The Dawn of To- 
morrow.” 

“Mr. Forbes Robertson is playing 
Buckingham this afternoon in a special 
matinée” she said, and told of a woman 
who having seen him in “The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back” was speech- 
less when she met him afterward at a 
dinner. 

“T didn’t dare address him,” the wo- 
man said. “I felt it would be sacrilege.” 


A tall, spare young Englishman in 


traveling coat sauntered across the 
lawn, lifted his hat indifferently and 
made a third in our watching party. He 
was a young M. P., reputed the wittiest 
man in Parliament and Miss Elliott had 
bidden him to dinner on a Thursday. 
This was Tuesday. She threw down her 
racket and chaffed him good naturedly 
about his hasty reading of letters and 
his incorrect replies. 

“The Duke asked about you,” she 
said. “He asked ‘Have you had any 
more of Smith’s funny letters? May I 
see them?” 

“Now, that’s a story,” was the re- 
sponse of “the wittiest man in Parlia- 
ment.”’ There ensued a sparring that did 
not maintain his title but that in the 


minds ‘of the listeners gave her that of 
“The wittiest American woman in 
England.” 


The Fourth Estate 


THERE was tea outside as I had been 
promised, and presently we were aware 
of a shy new presence among us. A 
wee, girl with brown hair and blue eyes 
like forget-me-nots had tottered across 
the grass and stood there in a black silk 
frock, looking with eyes of shy invita- 
tion and admiration at her aunt. 

Miss Perry guided me through the 
century old house: through the mistress’ 
bedroom, the walls of which were cov- 
ered with shirred rose silk, the bed of 
white silk and the rugs rose and white; 
through the open door one saw the bath 
room to which descent was made by twa 
steps and in whose floor was a huge, 
white, sunken bath-tub; then to the 
Forbes Robertson suite with Mr. Forbes 
Robertson’s study in which hung a por~ 
trait of the little girl who looked like 
her aunt, the Maxine II whom he had 
painted and who was now big sister to 
little Miss Blossom who had invaded 
tea-time; next through the two nur- 
series, the dfawing room, the library and 
the dining room in which I recognized 
some of the transplanted furtiishings of 
the New York house. 

Here Miss Elliott had rested since 
May. Here she would rest until October. 
She would not even go to Paris. “I 
never go except for clothes and I need 
only a simple yachting suit in my play,” 
she said. 

The last of the four homes typified 
her last and her best state—that of deep 
content. . 
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** A Moment's Reflection.” A costume portrait study of MISS EDNA WALLACE HOPPER. frotagreph by the 
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$1,000 STORY 





In The Red Book Magazine 


There is a story—or a playlet, 
rather—in the January Red Book 
Magazine, written by George 
Bernard Shaw. 

“The Dark Lady of the Sonnets.” 
—referring, it is: said, to Shake- 
speare’s affinity. 

We paid $1,000—not for the 
playlet, but just for the right to 
print it. And we offered the author 
the same price for each of a dozen 
more. 





There are 17 splendid stories in 
this single issue. To buy them, 
illustrate and publish them cost 
over $40,000. 

You get them for 15 cents. 

But the Red Book Magazine 


readers together pay $550,000 per 


year just to read these masterly 
stories. 

They expect—and must have— 
exceptional stories. Every month 
of the year they look to us for 
192 pages of stories—storics of 
the rarest sort. 

Not one in a hundred of the 
stories submitted is good enough 


for us to print. Ordinary fiction 
will not do for the Red Book 
readers. 

But for any masterpiece of fic- 
tion we will pay the master’s price. 


We want stories like “The Crazy 
Man,” by Elliott Flower. Stories 
like “Blue Blazes” —like “The 
Remittance Man.” 

We want stories like “The Hills 
o’ Mourne.” 














We want more stories as good 
as any in the January Red Book 
Magazine. And if any price can 
buy. a better story we want that 
story, too. 

Each month some 2000 stories 
are sent us. The 17 stories we 
print are the very cream of them 
all. They represent, as nearly as 
possible, the very utmost in the 
story-telling art. 

We are ready to outbid anyone 
else for stories as good or better. 
The best of artists will be em- 
ployed to illustrate them. A mil- 
lion readers will be led to enjoy 
them. 


The Red Book Magazine, Chicago 


Editorial Department 




















